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East — Administration of his mother Placidia — 

JElim and Boniface — Conquest of Africa hy the 
Vandals- 

X)uBlNG a icing and disgraceful reign of twenty- chap. 
eight years, Honorius, emperor of the West, 
was separated from the friendship of his bro- Last years 
ther, and afterwards of his nephew, who reign- q” 
ed over the East ; and Constantinople beheld, 
with apparent indifference and secret joy, the Aug. zT. 
calamities of Rome. The strange adventures 
of Placidia® gradually renewed, and cemented, 
the alliance of the two empires. The daughter 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

of the great Theodosius had been the captive, 
and the queen, of the Goths ; she lost an affec- 
tionate husband ; she was dragged in chains by 
his insulting assassin ; she tasted the pleasure of 
revenge, and was exchanged, in the treaty of 
peace, for six hundred thousand measures of 
wheat. After her return from Spain to Italy, 
Placidia experienced a new persecution in the 
bosom of her family. She was averse to a mar- 
riage, which had been stipulated without her 
consent ; and the brave Constantins, as a noble 
reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquished, 
received, from the hand of Honorius himself, 
the struggling and reluctant hand of the widow 
of Adolphus. But her resistance ended with the 
cereipquyvOfe th^Kaptihls; nor did Placidia fefust, 
JtaSecome, tKe mother of Honoria and Valentii^ 
man III, or to assume and exercise an absolute i 
dominion over the mind of her grateful husband. 
The generous soldier, whose time had hitherto 
been divided between social pleasure and military 
service, wja? , taught new lessons of avarice and 
ambition : he extorted the title of Augustus ; and 
the servant of Honorius was associated to the 
empire of the West, The death of Constantius, 
in the seventh month of his reign, instead of 
diminishing, seemed to increase, the power of 
Placidia; and the indecent familiarity'* of her 

^ T« is the expression of Olymplodonis^ 

(apnd ,Fhotiums' p» 197)? who means, perhaps, to describe the 
caresses wMdh, Mahomet bestowed on his daughter Phafenmh, 
himself), qnando subit mihi clesidcrium 
Faradlsif 
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brother, which might be no more than the sTmp- chap. 
toms of a childish affection, were universally 
attributed to incestuous love. On a sudden, by 
some base intrigues of a steward and a nurse, this 
excessive fondness was converted into an irrecon- 
cilable quarrel { the debates of the emperor and 
his sister Were not long confined within the walls 
of the palace ; and as the Gothic soldiers adhered 
to their queen, the city of Ravenna was agitated 
with bloody and dangerous tumults, which could 
only be appeased by the forced or voluntary 
retreat of Placidia and her children. The royal 
exiles landed at Constantinople, soon after the 
marriage of Theodosius, during the festival of 
the Persian vietorfeSi'i-^They.iWere treated with 
kindness and magnificence ; but as the statues of 
the emperor Constantius had been rej ected by the 
eastern court, the title of Augusta could not 
decently be allow’-ed to his widow. Within a few 
months after the arrival of Placidia, a swift mes- 
senger announced the deatii of Honqriu|!,. the 
consequence of a dropsy ; but the important S^Csret 
was not divulged, till the necessary orders had 
been despatched for the march of a large body of 
troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. - The shops 
and the gates of (Constantinople remained shut 
during seven days ; and the loss of a foreign 
prince, who could neither be esteemed nor rj^r - 

Paradlsi, osculor earn, et ingero linguam Bieanar W 6s 6juS; 3Srfi®s 
sensual indulgence was justified by miracle and mystery ; and the 
anecdote has been communicated tQ^the pnblic,l>y the Eeverend 
Father M^raeci» in hhf Version aii*' Confiatatloa' of the 
trnm* ij |)» 'Si* ' ’ • ' . ” 
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CHAP, gretted, was celebrated with loud and affected 
xxxiii. demonstrations of the public grief. 

Elevation While the ministers of Constantinople delibe- 
te usurp- the vacant throne of Honorius was usurped 
V by the ambition of a stranger. The name of the 
123. rebel was John : he filled the confidential office 
of Prmicerius, or principal secretary; and history 
has attributed to his character more virtues than 
can easily be reconciled with the violation of the 
most sacred duty. Elated by the submission of 
Italy, and the hope of an alliance with the Huns, 
John presumed to insult, by an embassy, the 
majesty of the eastern emperor ; but when he 
understood that his agents had been banished, 
imprisoned, and at length chased away with 
deserved ignominy^’" JlIGh prepared to insert, B/; 
diWsV the of his claims. In such a" 
cause, the grandson of the great Theodosius 
should have marched in person : but the young 
emperor was easily diverted, by his physicians, 
from so rash and hazardous a design ; and the 
conduct of the Italian expedition was prudently 
^trusted to Ardaburius, and his son Aspar, who 
had already, signalized their valour against the 
Persians, if Was resolved, that Ardaburius should 
embark with the infantry ; whilst Aspar, at the 
head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia, and her 
son Valentinian, along the sea-coast of the Ha- 
^atic. The march of the cavalry was performed 
t^ith such active diligence, that they surprised, 
without resistance, the important city of Aquileia; 
When the hopes of A’^ar were unexpectedly con- 
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founded by the intelligence, that a storm had chap. 
dispersed the imperial fleet ; and that his father, 
with only two galleys, was taken and carried a 
prisoner into the port of Ravenna. Yet this in« 
cident, Unfortunate as it might seem, facilitated 
the conquest of Italy. Ardabui|ns employed, 
or abused, the courteous freedom which he was 
permitted to enjoy, to revive among the troops a 
sense of loyalty and gratitude ; and, as soon as 
the conspiracy was ripe for execution, he invited, 
by private messages, and pressed the approach of, 

Aspar. A shepherd, whom the popular credulity 
transformed into an angel, guided the eastern 
cavalry, by a secret, and, it was thought, an im- 
passable road, thro«gh4b.e. moraines of ; the Pp ; 
the gates of Ravenna, after a short struggle, 
were thrown open; and the defenceless tyrant was 
delivered to the mercy, or rather to the cruelty, 
of the conquerors. His right hand was first cut 
off; and, after he had been exposed, mounted 
on an ass, to the public derision, .John ^as be- 
headed in the circus of Aquileia. The emperor 
Theodosius, when he received the news of the 
victory, interrupted the horse-races; and singing, 
as he marched through the streets, a suitably 
psalm, conducted his people from theHippodromS 
to the church, where he spent the remainder of 
the day in grateful devotion.” 

* For these revolutions of the western eipopire, consult 01 jm- 
piodor. apud Phot, p, 192, 193> 196, 197, 200 ( ‘ Sozomen, L ix, 
c, Socrtites, I. vii,^ 23, 24 ; Philostargiu^.l/xii,' c, XO, 11, an4 
Codefroy, Dissertat* p. 436 ; Procopius, de Bell, Vandal. l» 
f!. S, p.'lSt, 183 5 Theophanes, in Clirondgrapb- p. 72, 73, 
the Chronicles. 
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In a monarchy, which, according to vaiious 
precedents, might be considered as elective, or 
hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible that 
the intricate claims of female and collateral suc- 
cession should be clearly defined;'^ and Theo- 
dosius, by tl^ right of consanguinity or con- 
quest, might have reigned the sole legitimate 
emperor of the Romans. For a moment, per- 
haps, his eyes were dazzled by the prospect of 
unbounded sway ; btlt hiS indolent temper gra- 
dually acquiesced iil the dictates of sound policy. 
He contented himself with the possession of the 
East ; and wisely relinquished the laborious task 
of waging a distant and doubtful war against the 
barbarians beyond the Alps ; or of securing the 
obediehOfei;of hthe^SMahs > Africans, ' wdiose: 

ift^nds were alienated by the irreconcilable dif- 
ference of language and interest. Instead of 
listening td the voice of ambition, Theodosius 
resolved to imitate the moderation of his grand- 
father, and to seat his cousin yalentiniah on the 
throne of thefli¥est.». -The royal infant was dis- 
tlai^^hed at Constantinople by the title ofJVo^i- 
ZwirijBtor.liC. was promoted, before his departure 
Aom Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity of 
CiiEsdr;- and, after the conquest of Italy, the pa- 
trician Helion, by the authority of Theodosius, 
and in the presence of the senates saluted V alen- 

> «^^.See Grotiiis de Jure BelUAt Pacis, . 1 . ii,, c.' 7. • He , has labori- 
ously,. but vainly, attempted to form a reasonable sj-stem of juris- 
prudence, from the various and discordant inodes of royal siicceS’^ 
»ion, irMch introduced, by fraud or force, fay time or 
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tiniaa III by the name of Augustus, and so- 
lemnly invested him with the diadem, and the 
imperial purple.® By the agreement of the three 
females who governed the Roman world, the son 
ofPlacidia was betrothed to Eudoxia, the daugh- 
ter of Theodosius and Athenais ; and, as soon as 
the lover and his bride had attained the age of 
puberty, this honourable alliance was faithfully 
accomplished. At the same time, as a compens- 
ation, perhaps, for the expences of the war, the 
Western Illyricum wms detached from the Italian 
dominions, and yielded to the throne of Con- 
stantinople.*^ The emperor of the East acquired 
the useful dominion oft the rich and maritime 
province of .dahgpfous;. sove- 

reignty of Pannonia and Noricum, which had 
been filled and ravaged above twenty years, by a 
promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, Van- 
dals, and Bavarims. Theodosius and V alentinian 
continued to respect the obligations of their pub- 
lic and domestic alliance; but the nnity ;,pf the 
Roman government was finally dissolve^Hl^ty a 
positive declaration, the validity of all future 
laws was limited to the dominions of their pecu- 
liar author; unless he should think proper to 
communicate ; them, subscribed with his own 

« The original writers are not agreed (see Hiu*atori, Annali d’ltalia, 
tom. iv, p. 139) whether Valentinian received the imperial diadem at 
Home or Ravenna. Iivthis uncertainty, I am willing to believe, that 
some respect was shewn to the senate. 

The Count de BuatTHist* des ^euples de TBurope, tom* vii^ 
p* 2^2-^300) has established the 'reality, explaipM' the motives, and 
traced the consefiuences of this rem^kable cession. 
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CHAP, hand, for the approbation of his independent col- 
XXXIII. league.® , ' 

Admiras. Valeiitinian, when he received the title of Au- 
mother niore than six years of age : and 

Piacidia, his long minority was intrusted to the guardian 
wo.’ ^^care of a mother, who might assert a female 
claim to the succession of the western empire. 
Placidia envied, but she could not equal the 
reputation and virtues of the lyife and sister of 
, Theodosius; the elegant genius of Eudocia, the 
wise and successful policy of Pulcheria. The 
mother of Valentinian w’^as jealous of the poiver 
which she was incapable of exercising she 
reigned twenty-five years, in the name of her son ; 
and the character of that unworthy emperor gra- 
dually cqunteipu!^4he suspiqion/that Plpcidig' 
had- enervated nis youth by a dissolute education, 
and studiously diverted his attention from every 
Her two manly and honourable pursuit, Amidst the de- 
Sto and cay of military spirit, her armies were qommanded 


ff See the first JVove^ of Tjneodosius, ,by which he ratifies and corn* 
munkates (A.; D* -4S$> the Tfaeotlosian Code. About forty years? 
before tMt time, the tinity hf legislation had been proved by an ex- 
ccptioii- The Jews, •who were numerous in the cities of Apulia 
and'nalabria, produced a law of the East to justify their exemption 
from municipal offices, (Cod. Theod. I. xvi, tit. viii, leg. 13); and 
the western emperor was obliged to invalidate, by a special edict, the 
Jaw, quam, constat meis partibus esse dam nosam. Cod. Theod. 1. xi, 
tit- 1* leg*' 1 J8. ■ ■ ' . ’ . 

^ Cassiodorius (Vai-ior* 1. xi, epist.’ i, p. 238) has compared the 
regencies of Placidia and Amalasuntha. He arraigns the weaknes.? 
of the mother of Valentinian, and praises the virtues of his royal mis- 
thesiv On this oec^on, flattery, seems to have sppkea the Ungviago 
of ‘ . 
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by two generals, /Etius’ and Boniface,*' who 
may be deservedly named as the last of the 
Romans. Their union might have supported a 
sinking empire ; their discord was the fatal and 
immediate cause of the loss of Africa. The in- 
vasion and defeat of Attila have immortalized the 
fame of JStius ; and though time has thrown a 
shade over the exploits of his rival, the defence 
of Marscelles, and the deliverance of Africa, 
attest the military talents of Count Boniface. In 
the field of battle, in partial encounters, in singly 
combats, he was still thg^Jgrror of the ^^ar- 
barians : the clergy, and pailrcularly his friend 
Augnsrin,f, werg edified; by Christian piety, 
which had once , tempted/Wm to.retireifrom the 

Vorld ; the people applauded his spotless integrity ; 
the army dreaded his equal and inexorable justice, 
which may be displayed in a very singular ex- 
ample. A peasant, who complained of the cri 
minal intimacy between his wife and a Gothic sob 
dier, wms directed to attend his tribnnalthe follow- 
ing day : in the evening the count, whd hi^^li- 

^ Fhilostorgius, 1. xii, c- 12, and Godefroy'^s Dissertat. p. 493, ; 

and Renatus Frigeridus, apud Gregor. Turon. L ii, c. 8, in tom. 
il, p. 163. The father of ,-SStius was Gaudontius* an illustrious ci- 
tizen. of the province of Scythia, and master-general of the cavalry ; 
his mother was a rich and noble Italian. From his earliest youths 
iEtius, as a soldier and a hostage, had conversed with the Jtiarba- 
rians. ' . 

^ For the character of Boniface, see Olympiodorus, apud Phot. ,p. 
196; and St. Augustin, apud Tillemont, Mhmoires Eccles. tom. xiii, 
p. 886. The bishop of Hippo at length deplored the fall, 

of Ms friend, who, after a solemn vow of chastity, -had married a se- 
<‘ond wife of the xlrian sect, and who was suspected of keeping sever«< 
a! concttbines' in hi» house, ’ ' . - 
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gently informed himself of the time and place of 
the assignation, mounted his horse, rode ten miles 
into the country, surprised the guilty copple, 
punished the soldier with instant death, and 
silenced the complaints of the husband, by pre- 
senting him, the next morning, with the head of 
the adulterer. The abilities of j®tius and Boni- 
face might have been usefully employed against 
the public enemies, in separate and important 
commands ; but the experience of their past 
conduct sh'ould have decided the real favour and 
confidence of the empress Plucidia. In the me- 
lancholy season of her exile and distress, Boniface 
alone had maintained her cause with unshaken 
fidelity ; and the troops and treasures of Africa 
had essentWlfi'fiedftt'riButed'to extinguish the 
rebellion. The- same rebellion had been sup- 
ported by the zeal and activity of jEtius, who 
brought an army of sixty thousand HunS from the 
Danube to the confines of Italy, for the service 
of the usurper. The untimely '^death of John 
compelled hiiatn accept an-advantageous treaty; 
bat li^ srilbCfintfflued, the subject and the soldier 
df ^alferttiiiian, to entertain a secret, perhaps a 
treasonable, correspondence with his barbarian 
allies, whose retreat had been purchased by liberal 
gifts, and more liberal promises. But iEtins 
possessed an advantage of singular moment in 
a female reign: he was present: he besieged, 
yrith artful and assiduous flattery, the palace of 
Ravenna ; disguised his dark designs with the 
mask of loyalty and friendship and at lengtlji 
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deceived botib his mistress and his absent rival, chap- 
by a subtle conspiracy, which a weak woman, 
and a brave man, could not easily suspect. He Error and 
secretly persuaded* Placidia to recal Boniface 
from the government of Africa; he secretly ad- 

vised Boniface to disobey the imperial summons : 

to the one, he represented the other as a sentence 
of death ; to the other, he stated the refusal as a 
signal of revolt ; and when the bredulons and un- 
suspecting count had armed the province in his 
defence, JStius applauded his sagacity in fore- 
seeing the rebellion, which his own perfidy had 
excited. A temperate inqtiiry into the real 
tndtiv'es-ef -Bonif^f WpuM have restored a faith^' 

_^fui servanf'td hi^*dhty^nd‘ft0.thb' rephblic hut 
the arts of jEtius still continued to betray and 
to inflame, and the count was urged, by per- 
secution, to embrace the most desperate counsels. 

The success with which he eluded or repelled the 
first attacks, could not ihspire a vain confidence, 
that, at the head of some Idhse, disordprliF i^ri- 
cans, he should be able to withstand th’#lfe§ifer 
forces of the West, commanded by a rival, whose 
military character it was impossible for him to 
despise. * Aft®*" some hesitation, the last struggles 
of prudence and loyalty, Boniface despatched a 
trusty friend to the court, or rather to the camp, 
of Gonderic, king of the Vandals, with the pro- 

/- '■ 

. (de Bell* Vandal* L c* 3, -4,' p* relates the 

fraud of Mtius^ the revolt of Boniface, and the doss Africa. This 
an^dote> which is $upp 0 rte<i by some collateral testimony, (see Eui- , . 

pefsccut Vandal. 'p. 4^0, -411'),^ seems agreeable to the 
practice of ancient and modern couxfs, and would be naturally re- 
vealed by the repentance of Boniface, 
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posai of a strict alliance, and the offer of an ad« 
vantageous and perpetual settlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of 
Honorius had obtained a precarious establish- 
ment in Spain ; except only in the province of Gal- 
licia, where the Suevi and the Vandals had for- 
tified tlieir camps, in mutual discord, and hostile 
in dependence. The V andals prevailed ; and their 
adversaries were besieged in the Nervasian hills, 
between Leop and Oviedo, till the approach of 
Count Asterius compelled, or rather provoked, 
the victorious Jbarbarians to remove the scene of 
the war to the'j^ains of Boetica. The rapid pro- 
gress of the Vandals soop required a more effec- 
tual opposition; and the mastej'-general Castinus 
marched agamst. tliett “with a numerous army of 
Romankand Goths. Vanquished in battle by an 
fnferior enemy, Castinus fled with dishonour to 
Tarragona ; and this memorable defeat, which 
has been represented as the punish men t, was most 
probably the gffect, of |xis rasli presumption.’” 
Seville andjCnrthagena bec4m,e the rc^^ard, or 
rather the prey, of the ferocious conquerors; and 
the vessels which they found in the harbour of 
Carthagena, might easily transport them to the 
isles of Majorca and Minorca, where the Spanish 
fugitives, as in a, secure recess, hafl vainly con- 
cealed their families and their fortunes. ' The, 


He invites 
the Van- 
dals, 

A, D. m. 


See the Clironicteis of Prosper and Idatins. Salviaii (de Guber« 
nat. Dei, i. vix, p. 2!4i6, Paris, 1608) ascribes the victory of the Van- 
dals to their superior' piety. They fasted, they prayed, they carried 
a bible in the front- of the host, with the design, perhaps, of reproach -, 
sjLig the per^dy and sacrilege of their enemies. 
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experience of navigation, and perhaps the prospect chap. 
of Africa, encouraged the Vandals to accept the 
invitation which they received from Count Boni- 
face ; and the death of Gonderic served only to 
forward and animate the bold enterprise. In the 
room of a prince, not conspicuous for any supei'ior 
powers of the mind or body, they acquired his 
bastard brother, the terrible Genseric a name, oensenc, 

y* , • king of tht 

which, in the destruction of the Roman empire, vaudais. 
has deserved an equal rank with the names of 
Alaric and Attila. The king of the Vandals is 
described to have been of a middle stature, with 
a lameness in one leg, which he had contracted 
by an.accMentai fall from his horse.. His slow 
and caulidUS speefch' ^ declared the deep 
purposes of his soul : he disdained to imitate the 
luxury of the vanquished'; but he indulged the 
sterner passions of anger and revenge. The am- 
bition of Genseric was without bounds, and with- 
out scruples ; and the warrior could dexterously 
employ the dai-k engines of policy to solicit the 
allies who, might be useful to his success, hr to 
scatter among his enemies the seeds of hatred and 
contention. Almost in the moment of his depart- 
ure he was informed, that Hermanric, king of 
the Suevi, had presumed td ravage the Spanish 

« Gxzericiis (bis name is variously expressed) statuira medlocrii; 
et equi casu ciaiidicans, animo profundus, sermone rarus, luxiirbr. 
contemjitor, ira turbidus habendi, cupidusi ad solicitandas gente.^ 
providontissinius, semiiia cantentioauru ja^erej, odia miscere paratus* 

Joi‘ftaad<js, de Eebus 3$!* p. 6S7. ifijs 'portrait, wlucb is 

draWn' some skill, iikepm, natist have been copied 

fwm tfie Gbthic‘''bistory'3f &ss:iodorips* 
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CHAP, territories, which he was resolved to abandon. 
xxxHi. Impatient of the insult, Genseric pursued the 
hasty retreat of the Suevi as far as Merida; 
precipitated the king and his army into the river 
Anas, and calmly returned to the sea-shore, to 
He lands embark his victorious troops. The vessels which 
A. D.’S, transported the Vandals over the modern Straits 
of Gibraltar, a channel only twelve miles in 
breadth, were furnished by the Spaniards, who 
anxiously wished their departure; and by the 
African general, who had implored their for- 
midable assistance.® 

vuSwriiis accustomed to exaggerate 

array, and multiply the martial swarms of bai’barians 
” that seemed to issue from the north, will per- 
haps be snriH5ise4f by the account of the army 
which Genseric mustered on the coast of Mau- 
ritania. The Vandals, who in twenty years had 
penetrated from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were 
united under the command of their warlike king ; 
and he reigned with equal authority over the 
Alauij Who had passed; within the term of hu- 
man lifef from the cold of Scythia to the excessive 
heaf ' of an African climate. The hopes of the 
hold enterprise had excited many brave adven- 
turers of the Gothic nation ; and many desperate 
provincials were tempted to repair their fortunes 

^ See the Chronicle of Idatius. That bishop, a Spaniard and a 
contemporary, places the passage of the Vandals in the menth of 
May^ .of the year of Abraham (which commences in October) 24-44- 
Thift.dst«, which coimildes wi(h Av 4B.eonprmed fey Isidore, 

another; .Spanish 'bishop, and is* jnstl^^tiferred to the opinion of 
those writers, whto have marked for that event, one of the two pre^ 
ceding years. See FagI Critica, tom. ii, p. 20S, Ac«. 
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by the same means which had occasioned their 
ruin. Yet this various multitude amounted only 
to fifty thousand effective men; and though Gen- 
seric artfully magnified his apparent strength^ by 
appointing eighty chiliarchs, or commanders of 
thousands, the fallacious increase of old men, of 
children, and of slaves, would scarcely have 
swelled his army to the number of fourscore 
thousand persons.^ But his own dexterity, and 
the discontents of Africa, soon fortified the Van- 
dal powers, by the accession of numerous and 
active allies. The parts of Mauritania, which 
border on the great desert, and the Atlantic 
ocean,, were filled with a fierce and untractable 
race of ttfen,- whofe’‘s»?'age tem^r had been 
"exasperated, rather than reclaimed, by their dread 
of the Roman arms. The wandering Moors,‘‘ 
as they gradually ventured to approach the sea- 
shore, and the camp of the Vandals, must have 
viewed with terror and astonishment the dress, 
tlie armour, the mai’tial pride and discipline of 
the unknown strangers, who had landed on%heir 


CHAP. 

XXXIIi. 


P Compare Procopius, (de Bell. Vandal. 1. U c. p. 100), and 
Victor Vitensis, (de Persecutione Vandal. 1. I, c*. 1, p. 3, edit, Rui- 
nart). We, are assSured by Idatius, that GenseHc evacuated Spain,, 
cum Vandalis omnibus eorumque faitxiliiK;, and Possidms (in Vil. 
Augu-stin. c. 28, apud Ruinart, p, 427) describes his army, as 
xnaiuis ingcn.s inimaniuin gentium Vandalorum et Alanorum, com- 
mixtara sccum habeas Gotliorum geutem, aliainimque diversarum 
personas. 

For the manners of the Moors, see Procopius, (de Bell Van- 
dal. 1. ii, c. 6, p. 219); for their figure and complexion, M* de 
Buffed, (Histoire Natiirelk, tom IH,' p. 4$0). ■Rrpeoptus says in 
general, that the Moors had joined the Afaridals before the death of 
Valentinian, (de Bell. Vandal. 1* i, c. 5,. p. 190); and it is probable, 
that the independent tubes did not embrace any uniform system, of 
poll ry, ^ ' 
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CHAP, coast ; and the fair complexiofis of the blue-eyed 
of Germany, formed a very singular 
conti’ast with the swarthy or olive hue, which is 
derived from the neighbourhood of the torrid 
zone. After the first difficulties had in some 
measure been removed, which arose from the 
mutual ignorance of their respective language,the 
Moors, regardless of any future consequence, 
embraced the alliance of the enemies of Rome ; 
and a crowd of naked savages rushed from the 
woods and valleys of Mount Atlas, to satiate 
their revenge on the polished tyrants, who had 
injuriously expelled them from the native sove- 
reignty of the land. 

The do- The persecution of the donatists*" was an event 
natists,, favourable to the /designs of Genseric. 

Seventeen years before he landed in Africa, a 
public conference was held at Carthage, by the 
order of the magistrate. The catholics were 
satisfied, that, after the invincible reasons which 
they had alleged, the obstinacy of the schismatics 
must be hiexcusable and voluntary; and the em- 
peror Hbnorius was persuaded to inflict the most 
rigorous penalties on a faction, which had so 
long abused his patience and clemency. Three 
hundred bishops,* with many thousands of the 
inferior clergy, were torn from their churches. 

See TiUemoiit^, Memoires Eccles. tom, xiii, p. and the 

t(rlioIe series of the persecutioh, in the original monuments, publish^ 
ed by Dupin at the end of Optatus, 323-515* 

* The donatist bishops, at the conference of Carthage, amounted 
to 27,9; and they asserted, that their whole number was not less 
than 400. The catholics had 2S6 present, 120 absent, besides sixty** 
four vacant bishoprics. 
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stripped of their ecclesiastical possessions, banished 
to the islands, ^nd proscribed by the laws, if they 
presumed to conceal themselves in the provinces 
of Africa. Their numerous congregations, both 
in cities and in the country, were deprived of the 
rights of citizens, and of the exercise of religious 
worship. A* regular scale of fines, from ten to 
two hundred pounds of silver, was curiously 
ascertained, according to the distinctions of rgnk 
and fortune, to punish the crime of assisting at a 
schismatic conventicle ; and if the fine had been 
levied five times, without subduing the obstinacy 
of the offender, his future punishment was refer- 
red |pt^|e^;^ctetipn of the iinperkl court.* By 
these severities!*’ w?hiM*-4htained the' wwmest ap- 
probation of St. Augustin, “ '^&t htittibere of 
donatists were reconciled to the catholic church : 
hut the fanatics, who still persevered in their op- 
position, were provoked to inadness and despair; 
the distracted country wvas j&llfdFith tumult and 
bloodshed ; the arnied troops cff^Qirci|mcellioas 
alternately pointed their rage agai&t ihe|nse|yef, 
or against their adversaries ; and the calendar of 

^ The fifth title of the sixteenth book of the Theodosian Code, ex- 
hilsits a series oi'' the imperial laws against- the donaiists, -from the 
year 400 to the year 428. Of these the 54th,. law, promulgated by 
Ifonorius, A. D* 414, is the most severe ^nd e^dttial. ' ' ‘ 

St. Augustin altered his opinion with regard to the proper 
treatment of heretics. His pathetic deciaration of pity and indiil* 
gence for the maiiich£earj.s, has been inserted by Mr. Locke, (voL iii, 
p. 4fp9^f ^mong the choice specimens of, feis commpnrP^e'hook. 
Andthrf' philosopher, the celebrated , iil-p. 445-496), 

has tefuted, with superiiuous dHlgenCC and $ the arguments, 

by which the bishop of Hippo justified', in^hia'pid age, the perficnr*' 
tion of the dppatists. ' 

TOL. C?- / 
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Tardy re- 
pentance 
of Boni- 
face, A. 0. 
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THE.-PECLINE and fall 

Martyrs received on both sides a considerable aug ‘ 
mentation.^ Under these circumstances, Gen* 
seric, a Christian, but an enemy of the orthodox 
communion, shewed himself to the donatists as a 
powerful deliverer, from whom they might reason- 
ably expect the repeal of tjie odiotis and oppressive 
edicts of the Roman emperors.^ The conquest 
of Africa was facilitated by the active zeal, or t i n? 
secret favour, of a domestic faction ; the wanton 
outrages against the churches and the clergy, of 
which the Vandals are accused, may be fairly 
imputed to the fanaticism of their allies ; and the 
intolerant spirit, which disgraced the triumph of 
Christianity, contributed to the loss of the most 
important province of the West.* 

The court ,|tnd the people were astonished 
by the strange intelligence, that a virtuous hero, 
after so many favours, and so many services, had 
renounced his allegiance, and invited the bar- 


* See Tillemoht, Mem. Eedes. torn, xiii, p. 586-59E, 806. The 
donatists boasted of thousands of these voluntary martyrs. Augustin 
asserts, and probably with truth, that these nninhers were much 
exaggerated ; but be sternly maintains, that it wuvS better that sowe 
should burn themselves in this world, than that all should burn in 
liell flames. 

y According to St. Augustin and Theodoret, the donatists were in- 
clined to the principles, or at least to the party, of the An.ins, which 
G^nseiic supported. Tiileniont, Mera. Eccles. torn, vi, p. 68. 

* See Bai'onitxs, Anual. Ecclesi A. D. 4!^8, N®. 7 ; A. 1). 439, 
N®. 3S. The cardinal, though more inclined to seek tiie cause of 
great events in heaVen than on the earth, has observed the apparent 
connection of the Vandals and the donatists. Under the reign of 
the barbarians* the schistpaiics of Africa enjoyed an obseur^ peace 
of one hundred years'; at'thd. ehd of w^hich, we jauiy again trace 
them by the light of the imperial persecutions. See TIKemont, 

tpm* 19^, &'c. ' ' ■ ^ , 
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Wians to destroy tlie province intrusted to his chap. 
command. The friends of Boniface, who still 
believed that his criminal behaviour might be 
excused by some honourable motive, solicited, 
during- the absence of JStius, a free conference 
with the count of Africa ; and Darius, an officer 
of high distinction, was named for the important 
embassy.”’ In their first interview at Carthag-e, 
the imaginary provocations were mutually ex- 
plained ; the opposite letters of ffiltiiis were pro- 
duced and compared ; and the fraud was easily 
detected. Placidia and Boniface lamented their 
fatal error ; and the Count had sufficient magna- 
nirnity to confide in the fprgiVeness of his sove- 
reign, or to expose his liead to her future resent- 
ment. His repentance was fervent and sincere; 
hut he soon discovered, that it was no longer in 
his power to restore the edifice which he had 
shaken to its foundations. Carthage, and the 
Eoman garrisons, returned with their general to 
the allegiance of Valentiniah; but the rest of 
Africa was still distracted with war and faction; 
and the inexorable king of the Vandals, disdain- 
ing all terms of accommodation, sternly refused to 
relinquish the possession of his prey. The band 
of veterans, who marched“under the standard of 

* In a cou/ukntial letter to Count Boniface,* St Augmtin^ mtlu 
out examining the grounds of the piousJy exhorts him to 

tiischarge the duties of a Christian and a subject ; to extricate him- 
self without delay from his dangerous and guilty situation ; and 
oven, if he could obtain the consent of his wife, to embrace a life of 
celibacy and penance, (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xiii, p. 890)« 

I’he bishop was in Innately connected with Darius, the minister of 
IKb'K'e. (Id, tom. xiii, p.,9^8). 

c 2 
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Desolation 
of Africa. 


THft;*DE€LINE AND FALL , 

Boniface, and liis hasty le\des of provincial troops, 
were defeated with considerable loss ; the victo- 
rious barbarians insulted the open country ; and 
Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius, were the only 
cities .that appeared to rise above the general 
inundation. 

The long and narrow tract of the African coast 
was fdled with frequent monuments of Roman 
art and magnificence ; and the respective degrees | 
of improvement might be accurately measured I 
by the distance from Carthage and the hlediter- 
ranean. A simple reflection will impress every 
thinking mind with the clearest idea of fertility j 
and cultivation : the country was extremely po- 
pulous ; the inhabitants reserved a liberal sub- 
sistence for tbmr own use ; and the annual ex- 
portation, particularly of wheat, was so regular 
and plentiful, that Africa deserved the name of 
the common granary of Rome and of mankind. 

On a sudden, the seven fruitful provinces, from 
Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed by the 
invasion of the Yandals ; whose destructive rage 
has perbabs beeh exaggerated by popular ani- 
mosity, religious zeal, and extravagant deck- I 

mation. War, in its fairest form, implies a per- | 

petual violation of humanity and justice; and the i 
hostilities of barbarians are inflamed by the fierce ; 
and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs their ]' 
peaceful and domestic society. The Yandals, ! 
whpre they found resistance, seldom gave quarter; i 

and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were | 
expiatM by the Tuin of the cities under whose 
walls they hM fallen. Careless of the distinctions 
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of age, or sex, or rank, they emjployed every^pecies chap. 
of indignity and torture, to force from the captives 
a discovery of their hidden wealth. The stern 
policy of Genseric justified his frequent examples 
of military execution: he was npt always the inas- 
terof his own passions, or of those of his followers; 
and the calamities of war were aggravated by the 
licentiousness of the Moors, and the fanaticism of 
the donatists. Yet I shall not easily be persuaded, 
that it was the common practice of tlie Vandals 
to extirpate the olives, and other fruit-trees, of a 
country where they intended to settle ; nor can 
I believe that it was a usual stratagem to slaughter 
great''htap'pe^‘S;'bt^tib^r' todshpers .before the walls ■ 
of a besieged city, for Sole' purpoie of in* 
fecting the air, and producing a pestilence, of 
which they themselves must liav’e been the first 
victims.** 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was or 
tortured by the exquisite distress of beholding the a. m 430, 
ruin, which he bad occasioned, and ^h(:®e |ajpid 
progress he was unable to check. After the loss 
of a battle, he retired into Hippo Regius; where 
he was immediately besieged by an enemy, who 
considered him as the real bulwark of Africa. 


h The original complaints of the desolation of Africa are contain- 
ed, — i. In a letter from Capreolus, bishop of Cajrth^e, to excuse his 
absence from the council of Ephesus, <ap. Euin’airt, p. 429). 's 2. In 
the life of St. Augustin, by his friend and colleague Possidius, (ap. 
Kuinart, p. 427). 3. In the History of the; Vaiidalic Perseicution, hj 
Victor Vitensis, (hi, c. 1, 2,^^ edit. Eulnarf>i’' The ■ last picture^ 
which was -drawn sixty years after' ,the M more expressive of 
the author’s passions than of the truth of fact®. 

cs 
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CHAP. The mgritime colony of Hippo° about two iuin- 
x.vxni. miles westwaixl of Carthage, had formerly 
acquired the distinguishing’ epithet of lleginx, 
from the residence of Numklian kings; and some 
remains of trade and populousness still adhere to 
the modern city, which is known in Europe 
by the corrupted name of Bona. The military 
labours, and anxious reflections', of Count Boni- 
face, were alleviated by the edifjing conversii- 
tion of his friend St. Augustin till that bishop, 
the light and pillar of the catholic <’hurch, was 
gently released, in the third month of the siege, 
and in the seventy-sixth year of his age, from the 
actual and the impending calamities of his coun- 
try. The yout h of, Augustin had been stained 
, bydfie vicei ai^l^^rs which he so ingerifidusly 
j confesses; but from the moment of his conver- 
!sion to that of his death, the manners of the 
>1 bishop of Hippo were pure and austere : and the 
lmpst,;,qonsnicpous of his vir^ies was an ardent 
1 EOal against heretics of every denomination; the 
IVIanichajans,; theDonatists, and the Pelag’ians, 
against whqni he'waged a perpetual controversy. 


Death of 
.St, Augus- 
tin, 

A. D, 430, 
Aug. 28. 


See CclIariuSj (:Jeograpli. Antiq. tom. ii, part ii, p. 112. 
fricau. in Bamuwio, tom. i, fol. 70. LMfrique de ^larnac 
p. 4454, 437. Shaw’s Tmvels, p. 46’, 47. The old Hippo 11 
dnally destroyed by the Arabs in the seventh century ; 1 
town, at the distance of two miles, was built with tire i 
and it contained, in the sixteenth century, about three in 
milies of industrious;, but turbulent, manufacturers.' Tht 
territory is renowned for a pure air, a fertile soil, and plei 
qnisite fruits. ' ; ' 

^ The life of St- Augustin, by Tillemont, fills a quaii 
(Mem. Eccles. tom. xili) of more than one thousand pages 
diligence of that Ieari|e<i dansenist was excited, on this occ 
factious and devout zeal for the founder of his sect. 
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When the city, some months after his death, was chap. 

burnt by the Vandals, the library was fortunately 

saved, which contained his voluminous writings; 
two hundred and thirty-tw'o separate hooks or 
treatises on theological subjects, besides a com- 
plete exposition of the psalter and the gospel, 
and a copious magazine of epistles and homilies." 
According to the judgment of the most impartial 
critics, the superficial learning of Augustin was 
confined to the Latin language and his style, 
though sometimes animated by the eloquence of 
passion, is usually clouded by fahse and alFected 
rhetoric. But he possessed a strotig, capacious, 
a%uipentative piipd^ he boldly sounded the dark 
abyss of grade, pfedestinatiop, free-will, and 
original sin ; and the rigid system of Christianity 
which he framed, or restored,® has been enter- 

* Such at least is the account of Victor Vitensis* (de Persecute 
Vandah. 1. i, c. 3)? though Gennadius seems to doubt whether any 
person had read, or even collected, all the works of St. Augustin, 

(see Hieronym. Opera, tom. i, p. 319., in Cfatajiog. Sjcriptor. Eccle^.). 

They have been rej)eatedly printed ; and Bupin (BihJiotheqae Ec- 
eles. tom, iii, p. 158-.So7) has given a large and satisfactory abstract 
of them, as they stand in the last edition of the Benedictines. Mj 
personal acquaintance with the bishop of Hippo does not extend be- 
yond the Confaffnionst and the City of God, 

^ In his early youth, (Confess, i, 14), St, Augustin disliked and 
neglected the study of Greek ; and he frankly owns that he read the 
Flatunists in a Latin version, (Confess, vh, 9). Some modern critics 
have thought, that his ignorance of Greek disqualified him from ex- 
pounding the Scriptures ; and Cicero or Quintilian . would have , re- 
quired the knowledge of that language in a professor of rhetoric. 

8 These questions were seldom agitated, from the time of 
St' Paul to that of St. Augustin. I am informed that the Greek 
fathers maintain the natural sentiments of the semhpelagians ; and 
t-habfhe orthodoxy of St. August in was derived- from.' the umnicli»ai|. 
school . ' 
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CHAP, tained, with public applause, and secret reluct- 
ance, by the Latin church. 

Defeat tuid By the skill of Boniface, and perhaps by the 
flScef ignorance of the Vandals, the siege of Hippo 
A. D. 431. 'piras protracted above fourteen months : the sea 
was continually open ; and when the adjacent 
country had been exhausted by irregular rapine, 
tlie besiegers themselves were compelled by fa- 
mine to relinquish their enterprise. The im- 
portance and danger of Africa were deeply felt 
by the regent of the West. Placidia implored 
the assistance of her eastern ally ; and the Italian 
fleet and army were reinforced by Aspai*, who 
sailed from Constantinople with apowerful arma- 
ment. As soon as the force of the two empires, 
was united under the command of Boniface, he 
boldly marched against the Vandals; and the 
loss of a second battle irretrievably decided the 
fate of Africa. He embarked with the precipi- 
tation of despair ; and the people of Hippo were 
permitted, with their families and effects; to 
occupy the vacant .place of the soldiers, the great- 
est part. Of whom-werO either slain or made pri- 
soners by the Vandals. The Count, whose fatal 

** The church of Rome has canouized Augustin, and reprobated 
Calvin. .Yet as the real difference between them is invisible even to 
a theological microscope ; the Molinists are oppressed by the authori- 
"S ty of the saint, and the Jansenists are disgraced by their resemblance 
^ to the heretic. In-tlie .piteanwhile, the protestant AimtomttiS,' sttttd 
aloof, and deride the irmtual perplexity of the disputants, (see a 
curious Review of the Controversy, by Le Clerc, Bibliotheqiue Uni^ 
verisdle, tom. p.' : Perhaps a rMsoner still more Inde*-. 

s^lielni'lds tum» wheti he‘per.use$ ati Armlnlan Coim** 
mentary bit lie Spistle. to the 'Romans. ‘ . 
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credulity had wounded the vitals of the republic, c hap. 
might enter the palace of Ravenna with some 
anxiety, which was soon removed by the smiles 
ofPlacidja. Boniface accepted with gratitude 
the rank of patrician, and the dignity of master- 
general of the Roman armies ; but he must have 
blushed at "the sight of those medals, in which he 
was represented with the nanje and attributes of 
victory.' The discovery of bis fraud, the dis- 
pleasure of the empress, and the distinguished 
favour of Ids rival, exasperated the haughty and 
perfidious soul of j®tius. He hastily returned 
from Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather 
with |irmy!f;v.5«>^;barl^inn follpwers ; and such 
was the Tl^eaKhess of ■■tbe..goverjMnent, that,>iifc|^, 
two generals decided their private quarrel iii a 
bloody battle. Boniface was successful ; but he 
received in the conflict a mortal wound from the 
spear of his adversary, of which he expired within His ‘Jeath, 
a few days, in sudi Christian and diaritable sen- 
timents, that he exhorted his wife, a richbgiresa 
of Spain, to accept JEtius for her second hus- 
band. But iEtius could not derive any imme- 
diate advantage from the generosity of his dying 
enemy ; he was proclaimed a rebel by the justice 
of Placidia ; and though he attempted to defend 

^ Ducange, Fam, Byzant. p. 67. On one side, tlie head of 
Valentinian ; on the reverse, Boniface, with a scourge in one hand, 
and a palm in the other, standing in a triumphal car, which is drawn 
bj four horses, or, in another medal, by four stags;, an unlucky 
emblem I I should doubt whether another example ean be found 
©f the, h^d of a 'Subject on of an imperial medal. See 

Science-dee Medailiessby the Fere Joberi,.'toi». p, ©dii 

of 1730, by the Baron de U Bastie. ' ‘ * 
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some strong fortresses erected on his patrimonial 
estate, the imperial power soon compelled him 
to retire into Pannonia, to the tents of his faith- 
ful Huns. The republic was deprived, by their 
mutual discord, of the service of her two most 
illustrious champions.'^ 

It might naturally be expected, after the re- 
treat of Boniface, that the Vaudals would achieve, 
without resistance or delay, the conquest of Africa, 
Eiglit years, however, elapsed, from the evacua- 
tion of Hippo to the reduction of Carthage. 
In the midst of that interval, the ambitious Gen- 
seric, in the full tide of ap{)arent prosperity, 
negotiated a treaty of peace, by which be gave 
his son Hunneric for an liostage ; and consented 
to leave the wqstemi.mperor in the undisturbed 
possession of the three Mauritanias.‘ This mo- 
deration, which cannot be imputed to the justice, 
must be ascribed to the policy, of the conqueror. 
His throne was encompassed with domestic ene- 
mies ; who accused the baseness of his birth, and 
asserted thedegitiin^te claims of his nephews, the 
sons of Ganderic. Those nephews, indeed, he 

^ Procopius (fie Bell. Vandal. I i, p. 3, p. 183) continues the 
history of Boniface no farther that his return to Italy. IBs death 
is mentioned by Prosper and Marceilinus ; the expression of the 
latter, that .d5tius, the day before, had provided himself with b, longer 
spear, implies something like a regular duel. 

^ See Procopius, de Bell. Vandal, I. i, c. 4, p. ISO. Valentiuian 
published several huiharje laws, to relieve the distress of his Nimii- 
dian and Mauriiabiah subjects : he discharged them, in a great 
ineasure. from' the' payment of their debts, reduced their tribute to 
one-eighth, and gave. them a right. of j||-)pcal from the provincial magi* 
the of 'Borne. ' ^riicdd. tom. vi, Novell' p., 
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sacrificed to his safety; and their motlier, the chap.^ 
widow of the deceased king, was precipitated, by 
Jus order, into the river Ampsaga. But the pub- 
lic discontent burst fortli in dangerous and fre- 
quent conspiracies; and the warlike tyrant is 
supposed to have shed more Vandal blood by the 
hand of the executioner, than in the field of bat- 
tle.® The convulsions of Africa, which had 
favoured his attack, opposed the firm establish- 
ment of his power; and the various .seditions of 
the Moor.s and Germans, the donatists and ca- 
tholics, continually disturbed, or threatened, the 
unsettled reign of the conqueror. As he ad- 
vafidfeStht^ards-Gartha^, he .Was fpreed to with- 
draw his trdbpi ffdffi’ "thd^iFestferh provinces ; , 
the sea-coast was exposed to the naval enter- 
prises of the Romans of Spain and Italy ; and 
in the heart of Numidia, the strong inland city 
ofGorta still persisted in obstinate independence." 

These difficulties were gradually subdued by the 
spirit, the perseverance, and Cruelty of Gen- 
seric ; who alternately ap})lied the arts of ppace 
and wmr to the establishment of his African king- 
dom. lie subscribed a solemn treaty, with the 
hope of deriving some advantage from the term 
of its continuance, and the moment of its vio- 
lation. The vigilance of his enemies was relaxed 
by the protestations of friendship, which con- 
cealed his hostile approach ; and Cafthage waS at 

' Viteiisfls, de Pwsecut. .Vandal, 1 h, c* d, p* 26* The 

crucItieK of Gcuyeric towards his subjects, are strongly expressed in 
Ffosper's Chronicle, A. IX 41.2. 

* Possidius, in Vii, Augustin, c. 2 $^ apud .Kiiinart, p. 428. ' 
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CHAP, length surprised by the V andals, five hundred and 
eighty-five years after the destruction of the city 
and republic by the younger Scipio.° 
prisJca^ ^ arisen from its ruins, with the 

A ’439 ^ colony ; andf though Carthage might 

October 9.’ yield to the royal prerogatives of Constantinople, 
and perhaps to the trade of Alexaridria, or the 
splendour of Antioch, she still maintained the 
second rank in the West ; as the Rome (if we may 
use the style of contemporaries) of the African 
world. That wealthy and opulent metropolis,^ 
displayed, in a dependant condition, the image 
of a flourishing republic. Carthage contained 
the manufactures, the arms, and the treasures of 
the six provinces. A regular subordination of 
civil honours,” gradually ascended from the pro- 
cfirhtc^ of thd streets and quarters of the city, 
to the tribunal of the supreme magistrate, who, 
with the title of proconsul, represented the state 
and dignity of a consul of ancient Rome. Schools 
and gy mnasia wei’e instituted for the education of 
the African youth ; and the liberal arts and man- 
ners, grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were 
publicly taught in theGreek and Latin languages. 

* See the Chronicles of Idatiws, Isidore, Prosper, and Marcellinua* 
They mark the same year, but different days, for the surprisal of 
Carthage* 

P The picture of Carthage, as it fiourished in the 
centuries, is taken from tire Expositio totius Mundi, p. IT, 18, in the 
third volume of HudsoiPs Minor Geographers ; from Ausonius de 
Claris Urbibus, p. ^2St 229 ; and principally from Sabian, de Guher- 
natl^tpe', 0ei, h'-vii,,p. 2SSj I am ^ surprised that tb&. Moikm 
ahoiald place either a mihtt or an mrsenal, at Carthage : but only 

a gynecaum, or feiaale manulactmt* 
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The buildings of Carthage were uniform and chap. 
magnificent : a shady grove was planted in the 
midst of the capital ; the rtew port, a secure and 
capacious harbour, was subservient to the com- 
mercial industry of citizens and strangers ; and 
the splendid games of the circus and theatre 
were exhibited almost in the presence of the bar- 
barians. The reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not equal to that of their country, and the 
reproach of Punic faith still adhered to their 
subtle and faithless character.'^ The habits of 
trade, and the abuse of luxury, had corrupted 
their manners ; but their impious contempt of 
monks, and the shameless practice of unnatural 
lusts, are the two ab^mdipitHSns which excite the 
pious vehemence of Salvian, the preacher of the 
age.'' The king of the Vandals severely reformed 
the vices of a voluptuous people ; and the 
ancient, noble, ingenuous freedom of Carthage, 

(these expressions of yictqr are; not without ener- 
gy), was reduced by Genseric into ;a |tate of 


*5 The anonymous author of the Expositio to tins Mundi, com* 
pares, in his barbarous Latin, the country and the inhabitants ; and, 
after stigmatizing their want of faith, he coolly concludes. Difficile 
autem inter eos invenitur bonus, tamen in multis pauci boni esse 
possunt. P« Ifi* 

* He declares, that the peculiar vices of each country were coi« 
lectcd in the sink of Cartilage, <1. vix, p. 257). In the indulgence 
of vice, the Africans applauded their manly virtue. Et illi se magis 
virilis fortitudinis esse crederent, qui maxime viros fosminei usus 
probrositate frcgissent, <p. 268). The streets of Carthage were pol- 
luted by efteminate wretches, who publicly, assumed the couiite- 
xiance, the dress, and the character of women, (p. 264). If a monk 
appeared in the city, the holy man was pursued with impious scorn 
and ridicule 5 detestantibus ridentiuu) cachitinis, (p. 289). 
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CH AF; ignominious servitude. After he had permitted 
his licentious troops to satiate their rage and ava- 
rice, he instituted a more regular system of rapine 
and oppression. An edict was promulgated, 
which enjoined all persons, without fraud or 
delay, to deliver their gold, silver, jewels, and 
valuable furniture or apparel, to the royal officers ; 
and the attempt to secrete any part of their j)atri- 
' niony, was inexorably punished with death and 
torture, as an act of treason against the state. 
The lands of the proconsular province, wiiich 
formed the immediate district of Carthage, were 
accurately measured, and divided among the 
barbarians ; and the conqueror reserved for his 
})eculiar domain, the fertile territory of Byza- 
cium, and the adjacent parts of Numidia and 
Getulia.*' ' • " , ^ 

«iie?and Itwasnatufal enough thatGensericshouldhate 
captives, those whom he had injured : the nobility and 
senators of Carthage were exposed to his jealousy 
and resentment ; and all those who refused the 
ignominious terms, which their honour and reli- 
gion forbade them to accept, were compelled by 
the Arian tyrant to embrace the condition of 
perpetual banishment. Home, Italy, and the 
: ; provinces of the East, were filled with a crowd 
of exiles, of fugitives, and of ipgenuous captives, 
who solicited the public compassion : and tlie 
benevolent epistles of Theodoret, still preserve 
the names and misfortunes of Caelestian and 

* CoBipare Procopius de Bell Yandal. I. i, c- 5, p. 189, 190 ; m.ii 
Tictor <Je Persecut, Vandal, h i? c. 4. 
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Maria.* The Syrian bishop deplores the mis- chaf. 
fortunes of Caelestian, who, from the state of 
a noble and opulent senator of Carthage, was 
reduced, with his wife and family, and servants, 
to beg his bread in a foreign country ; but 
he applauds the resignation of the Christian 
exile, and the philosophic temper, which, under 
the pressure of such calamities, could enjoy 
more real happiness, than was the ordinary lot * 
of wealth and prosperity. The story of Maria, 
the daughter of the magnificent Eiutemon, is 
singular and interesting. In the sack of Car 
thage, she was purchased trom the Vandals by 
some merchants of Syria, who^fterwards sold 
her as a slave in their try. A female 
attendant, transported in the same ship, and sold 
in the same family, still continued to respect a 
mistress whom fortune had reduced to the com- 
mon level of servitude ; and the daughter of 
Eiutemon received from her grateful affection the 
domestic services, which she;* had once r^uired 
from her obedience. This remarkable behaviour 
divulged the real condition of Maria, who, in 
theahsenceofthe bishop of Cyrrhus,wasi’edeemed 
from slavery by the generosity of some soldiers 
of the garrison. The liberality of Theodoret 
provided for her decent maintenance ; and she 
])assed ten months among the deaconesses of the 
church; till she was unexpectedly informed, that 
her father, who had escaped from the ruin of 

^ Euinart (p. 444-45?) has chUected from , Tl^eodoret, and othfr 
siiutho.^s, the xiilsfuituiies, real and fahulauv# of the inhabit an U of 
Carthage. 
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CHAP. Carthage, exercised an honourable office in one 
of the western provinces. Her filial impatience 
was seconded by the pious bishop : Theodoret, 
in a letter still extant, recommends Maria to the 
bishop of Jlgae, a maritime city of Cilicia, which 
was frequented, during the annual fair, by the 
vessels of the West ; most earnestly requesting, 
that his colleague would use the maiden with a 
* tenderness suitable to her birth; and that he 
would intrust her to the care of such faithful 
merchants, as would esteem it a sufficient gain, if 
they restored a daughter, lost beyond all human 
hope, to the arms of her afflicted parent. 

F.ibicof Among’ the insipid legends of ecclesiastical 
eiccpers* histoiy, I am tempted to distinguish the iiiemor- 
able fable, of the .^sevkkf . speepbbs whose 
imaginary date corresponds with the reign of the 
younger Theodosius, and the conquest of Africa 
by the Vandals.* When the emperor Decius 
persecuted the Christians, seven noble youths of 

“ The choice of fabulous circumstatices is of smalT importance ; 
yet I have conhneti myself to the nan*ative which tvas ttanslated 
froito the 'Syriac' -of Tours,, (de Gloria iVjfarty- 
rum>. L i, in Max- Bibliotheca Fatrum, tom. xi, p. 856); to 

the Greek acts of their martyrdom, (apiid Photium, p. 1400, 1401) ; 
and to the Annals of the Patriarch Eutychius, (tom. i, p. 391, 53i« 
532, 535, Vers. Pocock)* 

^ Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by Assemaiini, (Bib- 
Hot. Oriental, tom. i, p. SS6, 338), place the resurrection of the 
Seven Sleepers in the years 736, (A. D. 425), or 748, (A. D. 437), 
of the era of the Sa|eucides. Their Greek acts, which Fhotius had 
read, assign the date of the thirty-eighth year of the reign of 
Theodosius, %vhich may coincide either with A. B. 439, or 446. 
The period which l^ad elapsed since the persecution of Becliis is 
easily ascertained; and nothing less than the ignorance of Maho- 
met, or the legendaries, could suppose an interval of three or four 
hundred years. " 
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Ephesus concealed themselres in a spacious ca- 
vern in the side of an adjacent mountain ; where 
they were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who 
gave orders that the enti’ance should be firmly 
secured with a pile of huge stones. They imme- 
diately fell into a deep slumber, which was 
miraculously prolonged, without injuring the 
powers of life, during a period of one hundred 
and eighty-seven years. At the end of that time, 
the slaves of Adolius, to wdiom the inheritance 
of the mountain had descended, removed the 
stones, to supply materials for some rustic edifice: 
the light of tjie sun darted into the cavern, and 
the seven sleepers were permitted to awake. 
After a slumber, as they thought, of a few hours, 
they were pressed by the calls of hunger ; and 
resolved that Jamblichus, one of their number, 
should secretly return to the city, to purchase 
bread for the use of ins companions. The youth 
(if we may still employ that appellation) could 
no longer recognise the once familiar aspect of 
his native country, and his surprise was increased 
by the appearance of a large cross, triumphantly 
erected over the principal gate of Ephesus. His 
singular dress, and obsolete language, confounded 
the baker, to whom he olFered an ancient medal 
of Decius as the current coin of the empire ; 
and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret trea- 
sure, was dragged before the judge. Their mu- 
tual inquiries produced the amazing discovery, 
that two centuries were almost elapsed since Jam- 
blichus and his friends had e.scaped from the 
rage of a pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus 
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the clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, a?- 
it is said, the emperor Theodosius himself, 
hastened to visit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers; 
who bestowed their benediction, related their 
story, and at the same instant peaceably expired. 
The origin of tins marvellous fable cannot be 
ascribed to the pious fraud and credulity of the 
modern Greeks, since the authentic tradition nun,- 
be traceil within half a century of the supposed 
miracle. James of Sanig, a Syrian bishop, wlu* 
was born only two years after the death of the 
younger Theodosius, has devoted one of his two 
hundred and thirty homilies to the praise of the 
young men of Ephesus.^ Their legend, before 
the end of the sixth century, was translated front 
the Syriac into the Latin language, by the care 
• of Gregor}' Of Tours. The hostile communions 
of the East preserve their memory with ecpiai 
reverence; and tlieir names are honourably in- 
scribed in the Roman, the Ilabyssinian, and the 
Russian calendar.'' Nor. has their reputation 
been confined to the Christian world. This po- 

r James, one of the orthodox fathers of the Syrian church, 
born- A. D. 45§! : he began to eompo.se his sermons, A. D. 474: he 
was made bishop of Batiia:, in the district of Surug, and province of 
Mesopotamia, A. D. and died A. D. 521. (Assenianni, tom. i, 
p. 288, 289). For the homily de l^ueils EpheHims^ see p. 335-339 : 
though I coLiid wish that Assemanni had translated the text of Jamej; 
of Sarug, instead of answering the objections of Baronins. 

SQ,<i the Acta Sanctorurib of the Boliandists, (Meiisis Julii, tom» 
vi, i'). 375-39T. This immense calendar of saints, in one hundred 
and twenty-six years, (1644-1770), and in fifty volumes in folio, has- 
advanced no farther than the 7th day of October, The suppression 
of the Jesuits has most probably checked an undertaking, wdiich, 
through the medium of fable and superstition, communicates much 
lilstorical and philosophical instruction. 
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|nilar tale, which Mahomet might learu when he 
drove his camels to the fairs of Syria, is intro- 
duced, as a divine revelation, into tlie Koran.’' 
The story of the Seven Sleepers has heen adopted, 
and adorned, by the nations, from Bengal to 
Africa, who profess the Mahometan religion 
and some vestiges of a similar tradition have heen 
discovered in tlie remote extremities of Scan- 
dinavia.*’ This easy and universal belief, so 
expressive of the sense of mankind, may be 
ascribed to the genuine merit of the fable itself. 
We imperceptibly advance from youth to age, 
without observing the gradual, but incessant, 
change of human affairs ; and even in our larger 
experience of bistofy, the i imagination is aecus- 
tomed, by a perpetual series of causes and effects, 
to miite the most distant revolutions. But if the 
interval between two memorable eras could be 
instantly annihilated; if it were possible, after a 
momentary slumbier of two hundred years, to 

** See jMarucci Alcontn. Sum xviii, tom* ii, p. 4*20-427, and tom* i, 
■part iv, p, 103- With .such an ample privilege, ISfahoinet lias not 
.■JietvH much taste or ingenuity. He has invented the dog (A.l Bakim) 
of the Seven Sleepers; the respect of the sun, who ait.ereci Ids course 
twice a day, that he might shine into the cavern; and the care of- 
God himself, who pre.served their bodies from putrefaction, by turn- 
ing them to the right and left. 

See d’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 130; ^md Reuaudot, 
lii.st. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 30, 4(>. 

FauU the deacon of Aquileia, (de Gestis Langobardorum, I. i, c- 
'1, p. 745, 746\ edit. Grot.), -who lived towards the end of the eighth 
centiirv, has placed in a cavern tinder a rock, on the shore of the 
ocean, the Seven Sleepers of the Korth, whose long repose was re- 
spected by the barbarians. I'hcir dress declared them fo be Homans ; 
and the deacon conjecture.^, that they were rdsferved by Providence as 
ihe future apo.Tle.s of those unbelieving countries. 

D £ 
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display the new world to the eyes of a spectator, 
who still retained a lively and recent impression 
of the o/<f, his surprise and his reflections would 
furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical 
romance. The scene could not be more ad- 
vantageously placed, than in the two centuries 
which elapsed between the reigns of Decius and 
of llieodosius the younger. During this pe- 
riod, the seat of government had been trans- 
ported from Rome to a new city on the banks of 
the Thracian Bosphorus *, and the abuse of mi- 
litary spirit had been suppressed, by an artificial 
system' of tame and ceremonious servitude. The 
throne of the persecuting Decius was filled by a 
succession of Christian and orthodox princes, who 
had extirpated the' fabfilous gods of antiquity : 
» and the public Hevdtion of the age was impatient 
to exalt the saints , and martyrs of the catholic 
church, on the altars of Diana and Hercules. 
The union of the Roman empire was dissolved: 
its genius was humbled in the dust ; ahd armies 
of unknown barbarians, issuing from the frozen 
regions of tJie Hbrth, had established their vic- 
torious reign over the fairest provinces of Europe 
and Africa, 
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CflAP. XXXIV. 

The characteri conquests^ and court of Aitila$ king of 
the IJuns — Death of Theodosius the Younger^Ele-- 
mlion of Marcum to the empire of the East* 

T^he western world was oppressed by the char 
G oths and Vandals, who fled before the Huns ; 
but the achievements of the Huns themselves The Huns, 
were not adequate to their power and prosper- ^3°' 
ity. Their victorious . i|ordes had spread from 
the Volga to the Danube; but the public force 
was exhausted by the discord of independent chief- , 
tains ; their valour was idly consumed in obscure 
and predatory excursions; and they often de- 
graded their national dignity, by condescendiug, 
for the hopes of spoil, to inlist under thfe ban- 
ners of their fugitive enemies. In the reign of 
Attila,® the Huns again became the terror of 

• The autiientic materials for the history of Attila may be found 
in Jornandes, (de Bebus <jeticis, o 34-50, p* 660-688^, edit. Grot.), 
and Priscus, (Excerpta de Legationibus, p. 33-76, Paris, 1648). 

1 have not seen the lives of Attila, composed by Juvencus Caelius 
Calanus Dalmatinus, in the twelfth century ; or by Nicholas Oiahus, 
archbishop of Gran, in the sixteenth. See Mascou^s History of the 
Germans, ix, 23, and Maffei Osservazioni Eitterarie, tom. i, p. S8, 

89. Whatever the modern Hungarians have added, must be fa- ^ 
bulous; and they do not seem to have excelled in the art of fiction. 

They suppose, that when Attila invaded Gaul and Italy, married 
innumerable wives, &c. he was one hundred and twenty years of 
age. Thwrocz Chron, p, i, c. 22, in Script. Hungar. torn, i, p. 76. 
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tlie world; and I shall now describe the charac- 
ter and actions of that formidable barbarian; 
who alternately insulted and invaded the East 
and the ii^est, and urged the rapid downfal of 
the Roman empire. 

In the tide of emigration, which impetuously 
rolled from the confines of China to those of 
Germany, the most powerful and populous tribes 
ma}" commonly be found on the verge of the Ro- 
man provinces. The accumulated weiglit was 
sustained for a 'while by artificial barriers ; \and 
the easy condescension of tbe emperors invited, 
without satisfying, the insolent demands of the 
barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite 
for the luxuries of civilized life. The Hunga- 
rians, who ambifidtisly insert the name of Attila 
among their native kings, .may affirm with truth, 
that the hordes, which were subject to his unch; 
Rnas, or Rugilas, had formed their encampments 
Vvithin the limits of modern Hungary,*’' in a 
fertile country, whicli liberally supplied the wants 
of a nation, of htmfers and shepherds. In this 
adyaiilhgfedtts situation^ Rugilas, and his valiant 
'brothers, who continually added to their powei' 
and reputation, commanded the alternative of 

^ Mnngart’- hats been successively occupied by three Scythian co* 
Ionics. 1. The Huns of Attila ; 2. The Abares, in the sixth century 5 
atnl, 3. The Turks of Magiars, A. I). 889; the immediate and ge- 
nuine ancestors of the modern Hungarians, whose connection wdth 
:the two former extremely faint and remote. The Frodromns and 
%^otitia of Matthew^ Belius appear to contain a rich fund of informa- 
tioh concerning ancient and modern Hungary. , I have seen the ex* 
tracts ih‘Bihh'othe(|ne Ancichhe et Moderne, torn, xxli, p, l-ol, and 
.Bibliotheque Baisonnl^e, tom. xxi, p. 127-17d. 
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peace or war with the two empires. His alliance ch.ap. 
with the liomans of the West was cemented by 
his personal friendship for the gi'eat JEthis ; who 
Avas ahvmys secure of finding in the barbarian 
camp, a hospitable reception, and a powerful 
support. At his solicitation, and in the name of 
.Tohn the usui’per, sixty thousand Huns advanced 
to the confines of Italy ; their march and their 
retreat Avere alike expensive to the state ; and 
the grateful policy of Jiltius abandoned the pos- 
session of Pannonia to his faithful confederates. 

The Romans of the East were not less appre- 
hensive of the arms of Rugilas, which threatened 
the provinces, or even the capital. Some eccle- 
siastical historians haAm destroyed the barbarians 
V with lightning and pestilence but Theodosius 
Avas reduced to the more humble expedient of 
stipulating an annual payment of three hundred 
and fifty pounds of gold, and of disguising this 
dishonourable tribute by the title of general, ^ 
Avhich the king of the Hans condescended to 
accept. The public tranquillity was frequently 
interrupted by the fierce impatience of the 
barbarians, and the perfidious intrigues of the 
Byzantine court; our dependant nations, among 
Avhom Ave may distinguish the Bavarians, dis- 
claimed the sovereignty of the Huns ; and their 
revolt was encouraged and protected by a Roman 

Socrates* I. vii* c* 43. T!\eodorct,' l.T* e. 36. Tillemoat^ who 
always depends on the faith of his ecclesiastical authors, Klrcnuously 
contends, (Hist, des Emp. torn.- vi, p. 136, 607), that the w'ars and 
personages were not the same. - 
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CHA?. alliance; till tlie just claims, and formidable 
power, of Rugilas, w:ere effectually urged by the 
voice of Eslaw his ambassador. Peace wms the 
unanimous wish of the senate : their decree was 
ratified by the emperor ; and two ambassadors 
were named, Plinthas, a general of Scythian ex- 
traction, but of consular rank ; and the questor 
Epigenes, a wise and experienced statesman, who 
was recommended to that office by his ambitious 
colleague. 

Atiua death of Rugilas suspended the? progress of 

tix' treaty.*. His two nephews, Attila and Bleda, 

w ho succeeded to the throne of their uncle, con- 
sented to a personal interview with the ambas- 
sadors of Constantinople ; but as they proudly 
refused to dismojsjpt, the lousiness transact- 
ed pa .hprsehaefc, in , a spacious plain in the city 
of,;;,^ai^us, in the^ Upper Maesia. The kings 
of the Huns assumed the solid benefits, as well 
as the vain honours, of the negotiation. They 
dictated the conditions of peace, and each con- 
dition was an insult, on the majesty of the 
empire- Besides the freedom of a safe and 
plentiful market on the hanks of the Danube, 
they required that the annual contribution slioukl 
be augmented from three hundred and fifty to 
seven hundred pounds of gold; that a fine, or ran- 
som, of eight pieces of gold, should be paid for 
every Roman captive, who had escaped from his 
barhai'ian master ; that the emperor should re- 
3iounce all treaties and engagements with the ene- 
mies of, |he Hiins; and that all the fugitives who 
had taken refuge in the court, or provinces, of 
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Theodosius, should be deliyered to the justice of chap. 
their oflended sovereiffu. This justice was rieor- 
ously inflicted on some unfortunate youths of a 
royal race. They were crucified on the territo- 
ries of the empire, by the command of Attiia: and, 
as soon as the king of the Huns had impressed 
the Romans with the terror of his name, he in- 
dulged them in a short and arbitj'ary respite, 
wiiilst he subdued the rebellious or independent 
nations of Scythia and Germany."* 

Attiia, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his no- figure 
ble, perhaps his regal, descent® from the ancient racterj ' 
Hujns, who had formerly contended with the 
monarchs of China. His features, according to 
the observation of a Gothic historian, bore the 
stamp of his national origin ; and the portrait of 
Attiia exhibits the genuine deformity of a mo- 
dern Calmuck a large head, a swarthy com- 
•plexion, small deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few 
, hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoulders, 
and a short square body, of nervous strength, 
though of a disproportioned form. The haughty 
step and demeanour of the king of the Huns ex- 
pressed the consciousness of his superiority above 
the rest of mankind ; and he had a custom of 


^ See Priscusj p. 4T, 48, and Hist des Penples de i’Europe, tom, 
ili, c. xii, xiii, xiv, xv. 

® Priscus, p. 39. The modern Hungarians have deduced his ge- 
nealogy, which ascends, in the thirty-fifth degree^ to Ham the son of 
Noah : yet they are ignorant of his fatheir’^s real name, (de Guignes, 
Hist des Huns, tom. ii. p. 297). 

^ Compare Jornandes (c. 35, p. 661) with Buffon, Hist. Naturelie, 
tom. sii, p. 380. The former had a right to observe, originis siia? 
signa restituens. The character and portrait of Attiia are probably 

transcribed from Cassiodorius. . I-"*'". V < * . // 
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fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he wished to enjoy 
the terror which he inspired. Yet this savage 
hero was not inaccessible to j-iity : his suppliant 
enemies might confide in tiie assurance of peace 
or pardon; and Attila wms considered by his sub- 
jects as a just and indidgent master. He delighted 
in war; but, after he had ascended the throne 
in a mature age, his liead, rather tham his 
hand, aclueved the conquest of the North ; and 
the fame of an adventurous soldier was usefully 
exchanged for that of a prudent and successful 
general. The clFects of personal valour arc .so 
inconsiderable, except in poetry or romance, tliat 
victory, even among barbarians, must depend 
on the degree of skill, with which tlie passions 
of the multitude are combined and guided for 
the service of a single man. The Scythian con- 
querors, Attila and Zingis, surpassed their rude 
countrymen in art, rather than in courage ; and 
it may l)e observed, that tlie monarchies, both of 
the Huns and of the Moguls, were erected by 
tlieir founders on the basis of popular supersti- 
tion. The miraculous conception, which fraud 
and credulity ascribed to the virgin mother of 
Zingis, raised him above the level of human 
nature; and the naked ])ro[)het, wlio, in the name 
of the Deity invested him with the empire of the 
earth, pointed the valour of the Moguls w'ith 
irresistible enthusiasm.® The religious arts of 

« Abitlpharapf.. Dynast, vers, Pococb, p. 28L Geticalogical 
History of the Tartai'S, by Abulghari Bahadav Khan, part iii, c. Id; 
part'iv, c- Yje^de.Gengiscan, par Petit ‘de la Croix, 1. i, If 

' The 
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Attiiawere not less skilfully adapted to the clia- chap, 
I'acter of his age and country. It was natural 
cnoug’ii that the Scythians should adore, with 
peculiar dev'otion, the god of W'ar; but as they 
were incapable of forming either an abstract idea, 
or a corporeal representation, they worshipped 
their tutelar deity under the symbol of an iron 
cimeter.** One of the shepherds of the Huns iie disco- 
perceived, that a heifer, who was grazing, had Jword^'of 
wounded herself in the foot, and curiously fol- ? 
lowed the tract of the blood, till he discovered, 
among the long grass, the point of an ancient 
sword; wdiich he dug out of the ground, and 
presented to Attila. That magnanimous, orrather 
that artful, prince Scented, with pious gratir 
tude, this celestial favour ; and, as the rightful 
possessor of the sword of Mars, asserted his divine 
and indefeasible claim to the dominion of the 
earth.* If the rites of Scythia were practised on 
this solemn occasion, a lofty hltar, or rather pile 
of faggots, three hundred yards in length and in 

Tlia relations of the missionaries, who visited Tartary in the thir- 
teenth century, (see the seventh volume of the Histoare des Voyages), 
express the popular language and opirtibns ; Zingis is styled the Son 
of God, ■&€* ‘ . 

^ IS'ec templum apitd eos visitur,'aut delubrumy ne tugurium qui- 
dem culmo tectum cerni iisquam potest ; sed gladzm barbarico ritu 
humi iigitur niidiis, eumque' ut Martem regionutn quas circumeir- 
cant prajsulem vericundius colunU Ammian, Marcel Hq. xxxi, 2, and 
1 he learned notes of Lmdenbrogius and Valesius. 

^ Priscus relates this remarlcable story, both in his own text, (p. 

65), and in the quotation made by Jornandes, (c. 35, p. 662), He 
might have explained the tradition, dt fable, %vhich characterized 
this famous sword, and the name as Veil as attributes of the Scy- 
thian deity* tphom ie has translated the Mars of the Greeks and 
Eomaris* ' ' ■ - 
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CHAT, breadth, was raised in a spacious plain ; and the 
sword of Mars was placed erect on the summit 
of this rustic altar, which was annually conse- 
crated by the blood of sheep, horses, and of the 
hundredth captive.'' Whether human sacrifices 
formed any part of the v/orship of Attila, or, 
whether he propitiated the god of war with the 
victims which he continually offered in the field 
of battle, the favourite of Mars soon acquired a 
sacred character. Which rendered his conquests 
mote easy, and more pennanent ; and the bar- 
barian princes confessed, in the language of de- 
votion or flattery, that they could not presume 
to gaze, witli a steady eye, on the divine majesty 
of the king of the Huns.' His brother Bleda, 
who reigned over a considerable part of the na- 
tion, wms compelled to resign his sceptre, and his 
life. Yet even this cruel act was attributed to a 
supernatural impulse; and the vigour with which 
Attila wielded the sword of Mars, convinced the 
world that it had been reserved alone for his 
invincible arm.® But the extent of his empire, 
affords the only remaining evidence of the num- 

^ Uerodot I. c. For the sake of economy, I hnvQ calcu- 
lated hy the smallest stadium. In the human sacrifices, they cut off 
the shoulder and arm of the. xictim, which they threw up into the 
air, and drew omens and presages from the manner of their falling 
on the pile. 

^ Priscus,’p. ' A more , civilized hero, Augustus himself, was 
pleased, if the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed unable to 
support their divine lustre. Sueton. in August, c. 79* 

The, count de Bmt iMi$L des Feuples' de TEurope, tom. vai, p. 
42B, 429) att^mptSf to clear Attila from the murder of his brother | 
and is almost incHned to reject the concurrent testimony of Jornan-. 
de.s, and the contemporary Chronicles. 
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ber, and importance, of his victories; and the chap. 
Scythian monarch, however ignorant of the value 
of science and philosophy, might, perhaps, lament 
that his illiterate subjects were destitute of the 
art which could perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between the 

* quires tno 

civilized and the savage climates of the globe ; empire of 
between the inhabitants of cities, who cultivated fnd^ccr- 
the earth, and the hunters and shepherds, who 
dwelt in tents ; Attila might aspire to the title of 
supreme and sole monarch of the barbarians." 

He alone, among the conquerors of ancient and 
modern times, united the two mighty kingdoms 
of Germany and Scythia ; and ’those vague ap- 
pellations, when they are applied to his reign, 

4 may be understood with an ample latitude. Thu- 
j iing^ which stretched beyond its actual Ihnits 
’ as far as the Danube, was in the number of his 
provinces : be interposed, with the weight of a 
powerful neighbour, in the domestic affairs of 
the Franks ; and one of his lieutenants chastised, 
and almost exterminated, the Burgundians of the 
Rhine. He subdued the islands of the ocean, the 
kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and di- 
vided by the waters of the Baltic ; and the Huns 
might derive a tribute of furs from that northern 
region, which has been protected from all other 

® Fortissimarum gentium dominus, qui inaudita ante se potentif^ 

Solus Scythica et Germanica regna possedit, Jornandes, c, 49» p, 

684 Fnscus, p, 64, 65. M. de Guignes, bj his knowledge of the 
Chinese, has acquired (tom. ii, p. 295*-301) an adequate idea cf the 
empire of Attila. 
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couqucrops by the severity of the climate, and the 
courage of the natives. Towards the east, it is 
difficidt to circumscribe the dominion of Attila 
over the Scythian deserts; yet we maybe assured, 
that he reigned on the banks of the Volga; 
that the king of the Huns was dreaded, not 
only as a warrior, but as a magician that he 
insulted and vanquished the Khan of tlic for- 
midable Geongen ; and that he sent ambassadors 
to negotiate an equal alliance with the empire of 
China. In the proud review of the nations who 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and 
who never entertained, during his life-time, the 
thought of a revolt, the Gepidas and the Ostro- 
goths w'ere distinguished by their numbers, their 
bravery,; and Ahe.pewoiral merit of their chiefs. 
The renowned Ardaric, king of the Gepida?, was 
the faithful and sagacious counsellor of the mo- 
narch, w'ho esteemed his intrepid genius, whilst 
he loved the mild and iliscreet virtues of the 
noble Walamir, king of the Ostrogoths. The 
croM'd of vulgar kings, the leaders of so many 
indiliial tribes, who served under the standard of 
Attila, were ranged in the submissive order of 
guards and domestics, round the person of their 
master. They watched his nod ; they trembled 
at his frown ; and at the first signal of his will, 

See Hist, des Hun.9, tom. ii, p. 290, The Geougen believed, 
that the Huns could excite, at pleasure, storms of wind and rain. 
This phenomenon wa-s produced by the stone Gezi; to whose magir 
power the loss of a battle w'as ascribed by the Mahometan Tariars 
of the fourteenth ^ceutury. See Cherefeddiii Ali, Hist, dc Timu." 
Bee, townd/p. 8^, 83, 
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they executed, without murmur or hesitation, 
his stern and absolute commands. Jn time of 
peace, tlie dependant princes, with their national 
troops, attended the royal camp in. regular suc- 
cession ; but when Attila collected his militaiy' 
force, he was able to bring’ into the field an army 
of five, or, accorditig to another account, of seven 
hundred thousand barbarians.^ 

The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken T''' 

P . . invade 

the attention of Theodosius, by reiuindinir liiin, Persiu, 

that they \\'ere liis lieiglibours lioth iu Europe and '' 

Asia; since they touched the Danube on one 
Jiand, and reached, with the other, as iar as the 
Tanais. In the reign of his father Arcadiiis, a 
band of adventurous Hims had ravaged the pro- 
vinces of the East ; from whence they brought 
away rk‘h spoils and innumerable captivesP 

I" Jornaiides, c. 3S, p. (J6'l ; c. 3T, p. 6G7, S^e Tilleinofc, Hi.sr, 
des Empereui’M, tom. vi, p. 129, 13B. Corneille has represented the 
pride of Attila to hi.s subject kings ; and his UVaged/ opens with these 
two ri<liculou.s lines.— ’ 

lls ne sont pas \'t*nus, nos deu.v mis ! qi^on le'ur die 
Oii^iis se font trop atteudre, et qu’ Attiki s’ennuie. 

The two kings of the Gepidie and the Ostrogoths are profound pelili*. 
cians and seiitiracutai lovers; and the whole piece exhibits the tlefccts, 
without the genius, of the poet. 

— alii per Caapia clau.stra 

Avmetuasque nives, inopino tvamlte ducti 
Invadimt Orientis opes ; jam pascua fumaut 
CappodocLim, voluerumqiie parens Argasus equorum. 

Jam rubet altus Ilalys, nec se defeudit iniquo 
Monte Cilix ; Syriae tractus vastantur amseni ; 

Assuctunupie choris et het& plebe canorum 
Frutcrit imbellem sonipes hostilis Orontem. 

^ , Ciaudian, in, Kufin. l/ti, 

Sec; likewise, iu Eutrop. I. i, 243-251, and the strong description of 
Jerorn, w'ho wrote from his feelings, tom. i, p. 25, ad Heliodor. p. 

22()f ad Ocean. Fhilostorgius (L lx, c, B) mentions this irruption. 
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CHAP. They advanced, by a secret path, along the shores 

XXXIV. Qp Caspian sea ; traversed the snowy moun- 
tain of Armenia ; passed the Tigris, the Euphra- 
tes, and the Halys; recruited their weary cavalry 
with the generous breed of Cappadocian horses ; 
occupied the hilly country of Cilicia, and dis- 
turbed the festal songs, and dances, of the citizens 
of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their approach ; 
and the monks and pilgrims of the Holy Land 
prepared to escape their fury by a speedy embarka- 
tion. The memory of this invasion was still 
recent in the minds of the Orientals. The sub- 
jects of Attila might execute, with superior forces, 
the design which these adventurers had so boldly 
attempted; and it soon became the subject of 
anxious conjecture, whether the tempest would 
fall on the dominions of Rome, or of Persia. 
Some of the great vassals of the king of the Huns, 
who were themselves in the rank of powerful 
princes, had heai sent to ratify an alliance and 
society of arms with the emperor, or rather with 
the general, of the West. They related, during 
their residence at Rome, the circumstances of an 
expedition, which they had lately made into the 
East. After passing a desert and a morass, sup- 
posed by the Romans to be the lake Alceotis, 
they penetrated tlirough the mountains, and 
arrived, at the end of fifteen days march, on the 
confines of Media ; where they advanced as far as 
the unknown cities of Basic and Cursic. They 
encountered the Persian army in the plains of 
-Media ; and the air, according to their own ex- 
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was darkened by a cloud of arro'W's. But ou a f. 
the Huns were obliged to retire, before the niim- 
bers of the enemy. 'Tlieir laborious retreat was 
effected by a different road; they lost the greatest 
part of their booty ; and at length returned 
10 tlie royid camp, with some knowledge of the ' 
country, and an impatient desire of revenge. 

In the free conversation of the imperial ambas- 
sadors, who discussed, at the court of Attila, the 
character and designs of their formidable enemy, 
the ministers of Constantinople expressed their 
hope, that his strength might be diverted and 
employed in a long and doubtful contest with the 
princes of the house 5 f Sassan. The more saga- 
cious Italians admonished their eastern brethren 
of the folly and danger of such a hope, and 
convinced them, that the Medes and Persians 
were incapable of resisting the arms of the Pluns ; 
and that the easy and important acquisition would 
exalt the pride, as well as power, of the con- 
queror. Instead of contenting himself with a 
moderate contriliution, and a military title, 'which 
equalled him only to the generals of Theodosius. 

Attila wmuld proceed to impose a disgraceful 
and intolerable yoke on the necks of the prostrate 
and captive Romans, who Avould then be en- 
cf)in]iassed, on all sides, by the empire of the 
iffuns.'^ 

While the powers of Europe and Asia "n'ere They at - 
solicitous to avert the impending danger, the 
alliaiice of Attila maintained the Vandals in the empire. 

A.D. 441. 

&r. I 

^ -See tilt' original coiiver^^atioii in Priscus, p. (54., 

VOl. YI. E 
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CHAP, possession of Africa. An enterprise had bee-]! 

XXXIV. concerted between the courts of Havenna and 
Constantinople, for the recovery of that vainai>!e 
])rovince ; and tlie ports of Sicily were already 
filled w ith the military and naval forces of Tiieo- 
■ dosius. But the subtle Geuserie, wdio siwead his 
negotiations round the world, prevented their 
designs, by exciting tlie king’ of the Hiins to 
invade the eastern empire ; and a trifling inci- 
dent soon became the motive or pretence, of a 
destructive W'ar.* Under the faith of a treaty 
of Margus, a free market w^as held on the north- 
ern side of the Danube, which Was protected 
by a Roman fortress, surnamed Constantia. A 
troop of barbarians violated tiic commercial se- 
curity ; killed, or -dispersed, the unsuspecting 
traders; and levelled the fortress with the ground. 
The Huns justified this outrage as an act of 
reprisal ; alleged, that the bishop of Alargus had 
entered their territories, to discover and steal a 
secret treasure of their kings ; and sternly de- 
manded the guilty prelate, the sacrilegious spoil, 
and the fligitive subjects, who had escaped from 
the justice of Attila. The refusal of the Byzantine 

® Priscus, p. ?>SL His history contained a copioU'.; und clejijant ac- 
count of the war, (Evagrius, U i, c. 17); but the extracts which relate 
to the enibasstes are the onl)” parts that have reached our times. The 
original work w*as accessible, however, to Die writers, from whom 
we borrow’ our imperfect knowledge, Jornandes, Theophanes, Count 
Marcellinus, Prosper-Tyro, and, the author of the Alexandrian, or 
Paschal, Chronicle* M, de Buat.' (Hist, des Peupies de i’Europe, toin^ 
vili XV), has examined the canse, the drcupistances, and the dur** 
ation, of this war; and Will not allow’ it to extend beyond the year 
four hundred and forty -^four. 
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court was the signal of war; and the Slic- 
sians at first applauded the generous firmness of 
their sovereign. But they were soon intimidated 
by the destruction of Viminiacum and the adja- 
cent towns ; and the people was persuaded to 
adopt tlie convenient maxim, that a private citi- 
zen, however innocent or respectable, may be 
justly sacrificed to the safety of his country. The 
bishop of Marg-us, who did not possess the spirit 
of a martyr, resolved to prevent the designs which 
lie suspected. He boldly treated with the princes 
of the Huns ; secured, by solemn oaths, his par- 
don and reward; posted a numerous detachment 
of barbarians, in silent ambush, on the banks of 
the Danube; and, at the appointed hour, opened, 
with his own hand, the g'ates of his episcopal 
city. This advantage, which had been obtained 
by treachery, served as a prelude to more ho- 
nourable and decisive victories. The Illyrian 
frontier was covered by a line of castles and for- 
tresses ; and though the greatest part of them 
consisted only of a single tower, with a small gar- 
rison, they ivere commonly sufficient to repel, or 
to intercept,’ the inroads of an enemy, who was 
ignorant of the art, and impatient of the delay, 
of a regular siege. But these slight obstacles 
were instantly sw'cpt away by the inundation 
of the Huns.* They destroyed, W'ith fire and 
sword, the populous cities of Sirmium and Singi- 

* 'Froc<3(|mis» de Edilieiis, h iv, c. 5, Thes0 fortresses were after- 
wards restored* strengthened, and enlarged, by tlie emperor Justioi- 
m ; but they were soon destroyed by the Almres, who #nrc£*e(]»:‘d to 
thr power and 'possessions of jhe Hons. 
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CHAP, dunum,' of Ratiaria and Marcianapolis, of Na- 
XXXIV. -ggyg I Sardica; where every' circumstance, In 
the discipline of the people, and the construction 
of the buildings, had been gradually adapted to 
•ind ravage j.g|g purpose of defence. The whole breadth 

Europe ass ‘ . . , -i , 

far as Cou- of Eufope, as it exteuds abov’e hve hiuiured 
stantmopie. from the Euxine to the Hadriatic, was at 
once invaded, and occupied, and desolated, by 
the myriads of barbai'ians whom Attila led into 
the field. The public danger and distress could 
not, however, provoke Theodosius to interrujit 
his amusements and devotion, or to appear in 
person at the head of the Roman legions. But 
the troops which had been sent against Genserio, 
were hastil}* recalled from Sicily; the garrisons, 
on the side of Persia, were exhausted; and a 
military force was collected in Europe, formid- 
able by their arms and numbers, if tiie generals 
had understood tlie science of command, and 
their soldiers the duty of obedience. The ar- 
mies of the eastern empire were vanquished in 
three successive engagements ; and the progress 
of Attila may be traced by the fields of battle. 
The two former, on the banks of the Utus, and 
under the walls of Marcianapolis, were fought 
in the extensive plains between the Danube and 
Mount HiUmus. As the Romans were pressed 
by a victorious enemy, they gradually, and un- 
skilfully, retired towards the Chersonesus of 
Thrace ; and that narrow peninsula, the last 
extremity of the land, was marked by their third, 
and irreparable, defeat. By the destruction of 
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Shis ai'inj, Attila acquired the indisputable pos- chap. 
session of the field. Erom the Hellespont to 
Thermopylae, find the suburbs of Constantinople, 
he ravaged, without resistance, and without 
mercy, the provinces of Thrace and Blacedonia. 
Heraclea and Hadrianople might, perhaps, escape 
this dreadful irruption of the Huns; but the 
words, ' the most expressive of total extirpation 
and erasure, are applied to tlie calamities wliich 
they inflicted on soventj’" cities of the eastern 
empire.’* Theodosius, his court, and the unwar- 
like jieople, were protected b)’’ the walls of Con- 
stantinople ; but those walls had been shaken hya 
recent earthquake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers 
had opened a large and tremendous breach. The 
damage indeed was speedily repaired ; but this 
accident was aggravated by a superstitious fear, 
that Heaven itself had delivered the imperial city 
to the shepherds of Scythia, who were strangers to 
the laws, the language, and the religion, of the 
Romans.*' • 

In all their invasions of the civili^:ed empires 'T*'® 

thian, or 

of the South, the Scythian shephei’ds have been Tartsir 
uniformly actuated by a savage and destructive 
spirit. The laws of war that restrain the exercise 

Septuaginta eivitates (says Prosper-Tyro) .depreedatiooe vastata*. 

The language of Count Marcellinus is still more forcible. Pene to- 
tani Europam, invasis excisisqne civitatibus atque castellis, conraslt* 

* Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi, p. 106, 107) has paid 
great attention to this 'memorable earthquake ; which was felt as far 
from Constantiaopic as Antioch and Alexandria, and is celebrated ])y 
all the ecclesiastical writers. In the hands of a popular preacher, an 
earthquake is an engine of admirable .effect. 
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CHAP, oi' jiational rapine and murder, ai’e founded 
oil tno principles of substantial interest; the 
knowledge of the permanent benefits which may 
be obtained by a moderate use of conquest ; and 
a just apprehension, lest the desolation which we 
inflict on the enemy’s country, may be retaliated 
on our own. But these considerations of hope 
and fear are almost unknown in the pastoral state 
of nations. The Huns of Attils may, without 
injustice, be compared to the Moguls and Tar- 
tars, before their primitive manners were changed 
by religion and liixm-y; and the evidence of 
oriental history may reflect some light on the 
short and imperfect annals of Rome. After the 
Mogids had subdued the northern jirovinces of 
China, it was seriously proposed, not in the hour 
of victory and passion, but in calm deliberate 
council, to exterminate all the inhabitants of that 
jiopuious country, that the vacant land might be 
converted to tiie pasture of cattle. The firmness 
of a Chinese' mandarin,^ who insinuated some 
jiriuciples 'of rational policy into the mind of 
Zingis, diverted him from the execution of this 
horrid design. But in the cities of Asia, which 
yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman abuse of 
the I’ights of war was exercised, with a regular 

He repref^ented to the emperor of the IVtoguIs; that the four prs:?- 
Vinces (Petdieli, Chantoni;, Chansd^ and Leaotong) which he iUreody 
posses.sed, might annually produce, udder a mild administration, 
f)00^000 ounces of silver, 400,000 measures of rice, and 800,000 
pieces of silk. Gaubil. Hist, do la Dyna.stie de Mongous, p. 58, 
Yelutchousay (such was the name of the mandarin) was a wise and 
virtuous minister, who saved his countiy, and civilized the conquer 
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form of discipline, which ipay, with equal reason, chap. 
though hot with equal authorit7, be imputed to 
the victorious Huns, The inhabitants, who had 
submitted to their discretion, ' W'ere ordei’ed to 
evacuate their houses, and to assemble in some 
plain adjacent to the city ; where a division M as 
made of the vanquished into three parts. The 
first class consisted of the soldiers of the garrison, 
and of the young men capable of bearing arms; 
and their fate w'as instantly decided : they were 
either inlisted among the Moguls, or they v/ere 
massacred on the spot by the troops, who, with 
pointed spears and bended bows, had formed a 
circle round the captive multitude. The second 
class, composed of the young and, beautiful wo- 
men, of the artificers of every rank and pro- 
fession, and of the more wealthy or honourable 
citizens, from w'hom a private ransom might be 
expected, was distributed in equal or proportion- 
able lots. The remainder, Whose life or death 
was alike useless to the conquerors, were per- 
mitted to return to the city ; wfoich, in the mean- 
while, had been stripped of its valuable furniture ; 
and a tax was imposed on those wretched in- 
habitants for the indulgence of breathingtheir na- 
tive air. Such was the behaviour of the Moguls, 
when they werenotconscious of any extraordinary 
rigour.’' But the most casual provocation, the 
slightest motive, of caprice or convenience, often 

* Farticuiar instances would be endless; but the curioiLs reader 
3nay consult the life of Gengiscan, by Petit de la Croix, the Histoii:«i- 
des' and^the tfteenth bpolc of-thife- History of the Huns» 
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propoked them to involve a whole people iu 
!ui indiscriminate massacre : tiud the ruiil of sonic 
iiourisliingcities was executed with such unrelent- 
ing perseverance, that, according to their own 
expression, hoi-ses might run, without stumbling, 
over the ground where they had once stood. 
Tilie three great capitals of Khorasan, Mai-u, 
Neisabour, and Herat, were destroyed by the 
armies of Zingis ; and the exact account, which 
was taken of the slain, amounted to four millions 
three hundred and forty-seven thousand persons." 
Timur, or Tamerlane, was educated in a less 
baiharous age, and in the profession of the Ma- 
hometan religion: yet, if Attila equalled tin; 
hostile ravages of Tamerlane,*" either the Tartar 
or the Hun might deserve the epithet of the 
Scourge OF Goo.^ 


» At Matu, 1,300,000; at Herat, 1,000,000; at XeiAO.. n-. . 
1,747,000. Ht’Herbelofc, Bibliothccpue Orientale, p. 380, 381. I use, 
ti;e orthography of crAnvillft'y maps. Itrmidt, however, beaiiawed, 
that the Feraiaus wt-re dispo«k‘d to exaggerate their lo 3 ae», and thd 
jMcgniU to mag'uity their •expfi&its. 

^ Cherefeddin Ah/ his servile paneg}*rist, would afibrd us niar(\ 
horrid , exaraplesr, 'ih his , camp ].)eiore Delhi, Timur massticrett 
100,000 Indian prisoners, who had smiled 'when thii Sivmy of llieli 
countrymen appeared insight, (Hist, de Tiniiir Bee, tom. iii, p. 90, i. 
The people of Ispahan siipj[)lied 70,000 human scuils for the strur.^ 
tare of several lofty towers, (id. tom. i, p. 434). A similar tax 
-levied on the revolt of Bagdad, (tom. hi, j)» 370) ; and the exact ae- 
count, which Cherefeddin was not able to procure from the properhf* 
heers, is stated hy another hiatoriau (Ahmed Arabsiada, tom. ii, u, 
17.5, VC IV. I^langcr) at 90,000 heads. 

® The ancients, Jornandes, Friiscus, &c. are ignorant of this tp!- 
thet. The modern Hungarians have imagined, that it was applied, 
by a hermit of Gaul, to Attila, who was pleased to insert it amoug 
tfie titles of his royal dignity. Mascou, ix, ^3, Tillernonf, MUt- 
des Emj^ereurs, tom; vi, p. 143. 
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it may be airirined^ with bolder- assurance, that chap* 
liie IIiiiis 'depopulated the: provinces of the eiii- 
I'iire, by the nuniber of ilouian subjects whom state of 
they !cd away into captivity. In the hands of a 
wise legislator, such an indiistnons 'colony might 
have contributed to diiruse*» through the deserts 
of Scythia, the rudinieiits of the useful and onia- 
nietitabarts ; but these captives, who had beeJi 
taken in- 'war, were accidentally dispersed among 
file liorcis, that olrnvcd the emfdre of .It tiki. 

The estimate of their respective \ ahie was form- 
ed hy the simple judgment of imenlighteued, 
find imprejudicGcl, barbarians. Perhaps they 
might not imderstand the merit of a theologian, 
profoundly skilled in the controversies of the 
Trinity and the Lncarnation : yet they rci^pected 
the ministers of every religion ; and tl;c active 
zeal of the Christian missionaries, without ap- 
proaching the person, or the palace, of tlie mo- 
narch, successfully laboured in the propagation 
of the gospel.'’ The pastoral triljes, who were 
ignorant of the distinction of landed property, 
must have disregarded the use, as well as the 
£il)usc, of civil Jurispi'udence ; and the skill of 
an eloquent lawyer could excite only their con- 
tempt, or their abhorrence.® The perpetual 

^ Ylie of St. Cbrysostom had converted groat ntmibcrs 

of the Scythians, who dwelt beyond the Danube, in tents and wag- 
gon#, Theodoret, ]. V, c. 31. Photius, p. 1517. The Mahometans^ 
the Nestorian.^, and the Latin Christians, thought theinsjelres secure 
of gaining the kouvS and grandsons of Zlngis, who treated the rhal 
missionaricis with impartial favour, 

® The Germans, who exterminated Varus and his legions, had 
been |);!r!icu!arly offended with the Roman laws and lawyers. One 

of 
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intercourse of the Huns and tiie Goths liad cioin. 
municated the. familiar knowledge of the two 
national dialects ; and the barbarians were am- 
bitious of conversing’ in Latin, tiie niilitary idiom, 
even of the eastern empire.*' Ikit tliey disdaiae<l 
the language, and the sciences, of the Greeks ; 
and the vain sophist, or grave philosopher, who 
had enjoyed the flattering applause of the schools, 
was mortified to find, that his robust servant wa.s 
a captive of more value and importance than 
himself. The mechanic arts were encouraged and 
esteemed, as they tended to satisfy the n ants of 
the Huns. An architect, in the service of One- 
gesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was em- 
ployed to construct a bath ; but this work was a 
rare example of private luxury ; and the trades 
of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, were 
much more adapted to supply a wandering people 
with the useful instruments of peace and war. 
But the merit of the physician was received with 
universal favpur and respect ; the barbarians, 
who despised death, might be apprehensive of 
disease ; and the haughty conciueror trembled in 
the presence of a captive, to whom he ascribed, 
perhaps, an imaginary power, of prolonging, or 

of the barbarians, after the ehbetuai precautions of cutting out 
the tongue of an advoca!te„ ,aiid .sewing up his mouth, observed, 
with much satisfaction, that the viper could ,no longer hiss, Florus, 
iv, 12. 

^ Priscihs, p. oQ. It should seem that the Huns preferred tim 
Gothic and Latin languages to their own; which %vas probably 
harsh and barren idiom. : 
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preserving his life.® The Hims might he pro- 
voked to insult the misery of their slaves, over 
whom they exercised a despotic command but 
their manners were not susceptible of a refined 
system of oppression ; and the efforts of courage 
and diligence were often recompensed by the 
gift of freedom. The historian Priscus, whose 
emb|ssy is a source of curious inrtruction, ^vas 
accosted, in the camp of Attila, by a stranger, 
who sainted him in the Greek language, hut 
whose dress and figure displayed the appearance 
of a w'ealthy Scythian. In the siege of Viminia- 
cum, he had lost, according to his own account, 
his fortune and liberty: he became the slave of 
Onegesius ; but his faithful services, against the 
Homans and the Acatzires, haii gradually raised 
him to the rank of the native Huns; to whom 
he was attached by the domestic pledges of a new 
wife and several children. Thfe spoils of war had 
restored and improved his pirivate property ; he 
was admitted to the table of his, former lord; 
and the apostate Greek blessed the hour of his 
captivity, since it had been the introduction to 

s Philip de Cominefs, in his admirable picture of the last moments 
of Lewis XI, (Memoires, I- vi, c. 12), represents the insolence of hi.s 
phy.sician, who, in five months, extorted 54,000 crowns, and a rich 
bishopric, from the stern avaricious tyrant. 

^ PrisciLs (p. 01) extols the equity of the Boman laws, which 
protected the life of a slave. Oceidere solent (says Tacitus of the 
Germans) non disdplina et severifcate, sed impetu efe ir^, ut inimi~ 
cum, nisi quod impunc. De Moribus Germ. c. 25. The ilernli, 
•who were the subjects of Attila, claimed", and exercised, the power 
of life <and death over their slaves. See a remarlsable instance in the 
second book of Agathias. 
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an tiappj and independent state ; n'iiieh he held 
by the honourable tenure of military service. 
This reflection imtural!}“ produced :i dispute on 
the advantages, and defects, of the Itoinaii go- 
vernment, wliich u as 'severely arraigned by the 
aj)ostate, and defended by Frisciis in a. prolix and 
f(;e]>]e declamation. The freedman of Onegesiiis 
exposed, in true and lively colours, the vices of a 
declining em])ire, of which lie had so long been 
the victim; the cruel absurdity of the Roman 
princes, unable to protect their subjects against 
the pxdilic emnny, uawilliug to trust them with 
arms for their own defence ; the intolerable 
u'eight of taxes, reiidei'cd still more oppressive liy 
the iiitricate or .arbitrary mode.s of collection ; 
the obscurity of numerous and contradictory laws; 
the tedious and expensive forms of judicial pro- 
t'eedings; the partial administration of justice; 
and the universal corruption, wliicJi increased the 
influence of the rich, and aggravated the mis- 
fortunes of the poor. A sentiment of patriotic- 
sympathy Was at length revived in the breast of 
the fortunate exile; and he lamented, with a flood 
of tears,theguiltor weakness()f those magistrates, 
udio liad perverted the wisest and most salutary 
institutions.’ 

The tiinid, or selfish, policy of the western 
Romans had abandoneii the eastern empire to the 
Iluns.’’ The loss of armies, and tlie want of 

' See the whole coiiversaiion hi Piiscus, p. 

^ XOva Iterum Oiienti assiirglt ruinvi. » , . . quum nullrt ah Oedden- 
talibib-i ferrentuT Prosper-Tyro composed his Cbironick 

the ; and jhiFohMirvation implies a cciisaire- 
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discipline, or virtue, M’ere not supplied bj the 
personal cluiracter of the monarch. Theodosius 
might still afreet the style, as well as the title, of 
Invincible Angushis; but he vras reduced to solicit 
the clemency of yVttila, who imperiously dictated 
these harsh and humiliating conditions of peace, 
f. The emperor of the East resigned, by an ex- 
press or tacit convention, an extensive and im- 
portant territory, which stretched along the 
scutljcfn banks of the Danube, from Singidunum 
or I’elgrado, as far as Novae, in the diocess of 
Thrace. The breadth was defined by the vague 
computation of fifteen days journey ; but, from 
the proposal of Attila, to remove the situation of 
the national market, it soon appeared, that bo 
comprehended the ruined city of Naissus within 
the limits of his dominions. II. The king of tlie 
Huns recpiired, and obtained, that his tribute or 
subsidy should be augmented frojn seven hundred 
pounds of gold to the annual sum of two thou- 
sand one hundred ; and he stipulated the imme- 
diate payment of six thousand pounds of gold to 
defray the expences, or to expiate the guilt, of 
the war. One might imagine, that such a de- 
mand, which scarcely equalled the measure of 
private wealth, would have been readily dischar- 
ged by the opulent empire of the East ; and the 
public distress affords a remarkable proof of the 
impoverished, or at least of the disorderly, state 
of the finances. A large proportion of the taxes, 
extorted from the people, was detained and in- 
tercepted in their passage, through the foulest 
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CHAP, channels, to thetreasury of Constantinople. The 
‘revenue was dissipated by Theodosius, and his 
favourites, in wasteful and profuse luxury; whicli 
was disguised by the names of imperial magni- 
ficence, or Christian charity. The immediate 
supplies had been exhausted by the unforeseen 
necessity of military preparations. A personal 
‘ contribution, rigorously, but capriciously, im- 
posed on the members of' the senatorial! order, 
was the only expedient that could disarm, with- 
out loss of time, the impatient avarice of Attila; 
and the poverty of the nobles compelled them 
to adopt the scandalous resource of exposing to 
public auction the jewels of their wives, and 
the hereditary ornaments of their palaces.' 
III. The king of the Huns appears to have estab- 
lished, as a principle of national jurisprudence, 
that he could never lose the property, which he 
had once acquired, in the persons who had 
yielded either a voluntary, or reluctant, submis- 
sion to his authority. From this principle he 
concluded, and the conclusions of Attila were 
irrevocable laws, that the Huns, who had been 
taken prisoners in war, should be released with- 
out delay, and without ransom ; that every 
Roman captive, who had presumed to escape, 
should jnxrcliase his right to freedom at the price 
of twelve pieces of gold ; and that ail the bai’lia- 


^ikccordmg to the description, or rather invective, of Chrysoslom, 
an auction of Byzantine- luxury must have been very productive. 
Every weaithy house possessed a semicircular table of mas:jy silver,, 
such as two men could scarcely lift, a vase of solid goldof the weight 
<}f forty i)Oimd%-‘c:ii|>sj:''dishes of the same metal, &c. 
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rians, Vvho had deserted the standard of Attiia, 
shouid be restored, without, any promise, or sti- 
pulation, of pardon. In the execution of this 
cruel and ignominious treaty, the imperial offi- 
cers were forced to massacre several loyal and 
noble deserters, who refused to devote themselves 
to certain death ; and the Romans forfeited all 
reasonable claims to the friendship of any Scy- 
thian people, by this public confession, that they 
Tivere destitute either of faith, or power, to protect 
the suppliants, wlio had embraced the throne of 
Theodosius. “ 

The firmness of a single town, so obscure, 
that, except on this occasion, it has never been 
mentioned by an^ historian or geogl'aphey# ex- 
posed the disgrace of the emperor and empire. 
Azimus, or Azinumtium, a small city of Thrace 
on the Illyrian borders," had Ireen distinguished 
by the martial spirit of its youth, the skill and 
reputation of the leaders whom they had chosen, 
and their daring exploits against the innumerable 
host of the barbarians. Instead of tamely ex- 

The articles of the treaty, expressed ^Tithout much order or pre- 
cision, may be found in Priscus, (p. 34, 3o, 36, 37, 53, &c-). Count 
Marcellinus dispenses some comfort, by, observing, laft. That AU 
tila himself solicited the peace and presents, which he had for- 
merly refused ; and, 2%, That^ about the same time, the ambassa- 
dors of India presented a line large tame tigeir to the emperor Theo- 
dosius. \ 

“ ?rit;cu3, p- 35, 36. Among the hundred and eighty-two forts, 
or castle.s, of Thrace, enumerated by Procopius, (dd Edi^ciis, I. iv^ 
c. xi, tom. ii, p. 02, edit. Paris), there is one of the name of 
iQu^ whose position is doubtfully marked, in the neighbourhood of 
Anchiatus, and the Eiixine Sea. The name and walls of Azimun- 
tium might subsist till the reign of Justinian but the race of its 
brave defenders’ had been carefully ettirpated by the jealousy of the 
Kornan princes. 
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CHAP, pccting their approach, the AzimiuitiDes attack- 
ed, ia frequent and successful sallies, the troops^ of 
the Huns, who gradually declined the dangerous 
neighbourhood; rescued from their hands the 
spoil and the captires, and recruited their domes- 
tic force by the voluntaiy association of fugitives 
and deserters. After the conclusion of the treaty, 
Attila still menaced the empire ■with implacable 
war, unless the Azimuntines were persuaded, or 
compelled, to comply with the conditions which 
their sovereign had accepted. The ministers of 
Theodosius confessed with shame,aud with truth, 
that they no longer possessed any authority over a 
society of men, who so bravely asserted tlieir 
natural independence; and the king of the Huns 
condescended to l^^Otiate an equal exchange 
with the citizens ^ Azimus, They demanded 
the restitution of some shepherds, wiio, with their 
cattle, had been accidentally surprised. A strict, 
though fruitless, inquiry was allowed : hut the 
Huns w'ere oliliged to swear, that they did not 
detain any prisoners belonging'to the city, before 
they coiild recover two surviving countrymen, 
whom the Azimimtines had reserved as pledges 
for the safety of their lost companions. Attila, 
on his side, was satisfied, and deceived, by their 
solemn asseveration, that the rest of the captives 
had been put to the sword ; and that it was their 
constant practice, immediately to dismiss the 
Hbmans and the deserters, who had obtained the 
security of the public faith. This prudent and 
olEdbus dissimulation may be condemned, or 
excused, by the casuists, as they incline to the 
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rigid decree of St. Augustin, or to the milder chap. 
sentiment of St. Jerom and St. Chrysostom : but 
every soldier, every statesman, must acknowledge, 
that, if the race of the Azimuutines had been 
encouraged and multiplied, the barbarians would 
have ceased to trample on the majesty of the 
empire.® 

It would have been strange, indeed, if Theo- 
dosius had purchased, by the loss of honour, a tua to 
secure, and solid tranquillity ; or if his tameness 
had not invited the repetition of injuries. The 
B3'zantine court was insulted by five or six suc- 
cessive embassies and the ministers of Attila 
were uniformly instructed to press the tardy or 
imperfect execution of the, last treaty ; to produce 
the names of fugitives and deserters, who were 
still protected by the empire; and to declare, 
with seeming moderation, that unless their so- 
vereign obtained complete and immediate satis- 
faction, it would be impossible for him, were it 
even his wish, to check the resentment, of hig 
warlike tribes. Besides the motives of prideApd 
interest, which might prompt the king of the 
Huns to continue this train of negotiation, he 

The peevish dispute of St. Jerom and St. Au^u.stin, Ivholahoiir- 
ed» by different expedients, to reconcile the seeming quarrel of the 
two apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, depends on the solution of an ^ 

important question, (Middleton’s Works, vol. ii, p. d-10), which 
lias been frequently agitated by catholic and protestant divines, ani 
even by lawyers and philosophers of every age. 

s? Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, Sea, c. xlx) has 
delineated, with a bold and easy pencil, some of the most striking 
c'iFciimstances of the pride of Attila, and the disgrace of the Homans, 
lie deserves the praise of having read the Fragments of Friscii.^s, 
which have been too much disregarded. 
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CHAP, was influenced by the less honourable view of 
XXXIV. gnficjjjjjg. jjjg favourites at the expence of his ene- 
inies. The imperial treasury was exhausted, to 
procure the friendly offices of the ambassadors,, 
and their principal attendants, whose favourable 
report might conduce to the maintenance of 
peace. The barbarian monarch was flattered by 
the liberal reception of his ministers ; he com- 
puted with pleasure the value and splendour of 
their gifts, rigorously exacted the performance of 
every promise, which would contribute to their 
private emolument, and treated as an important 
business of state, the marriage of his secretary 
Constantins.'^ That Galiic adventurer, who w'as 
recommended by iEtius to the king of the Huns, 
had engaged his service to the ministers of Con- 
stantinople, for the stipulated ren ard of awealthy 
and noble wife ; and the daughter of Count Sa- 
turniiuis was chosen to discharge the obligations 
of her country. The I’cliictance of tlic victim, 
some domestic troubles, and the unjust confis- 
cation of her fortune, cooled the ardour of lier 
interested lover ; but he still demanded, in the 
name of Attila, an equivalent alliance ; and after 
many ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzan- 
tine court was compelled to sacrifice to this inso- 
lent stranger the widow of Armatius, whose birth, 
opulence, and beauty, placed her in the most 

^ See r^'iscus* p. 69, Tl, 'J'2, I would fain believe, tliat tbi* 
adventurer w'as afterwaifds cruciiied by the oi-dcr of AUila, on a diis- 
jiidon, of treasonable practices ; but Priscus (|X 57) has too pJaiiily 
distinguished tico persons of the niune of Constantins, who, from the 
similar tbaif lives, might have been easily eon founded. 
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illustrious rank of tlie Roman matrons. For chap. 
these importunate and oppressive embassies. At- 
tiia claimed a suitable return : he weighed, with 
suspicious pride, the character and station of the 
imperial envoys; but he condescended to pro- 
mise, that he would advance as far as Sardica, to 
receive any ministers who had been invested with 
the consular dignity. The council of Theodosius 
eluded this proposal, by representing the desolate 
and ruined condition of Sardica ; and even ven- 
tured to insinuate, that every officer of the army 
or household was qualified to treat with the most 
powerful princes of Scythia, Maximin,*’ a re- 
spectable courtier, whose abilities had been long 
exercised in ^civil and military employments, 
accepted with reluctance tlie troublesome, and, 
perhaps, dangerous commission, of reconciling the 
angry spirit of the king' of the Huns. Ills friend, 
the historian Priscus,* embraced the opportunity 
of observing the barbarian hero in the peaceful 
and domestic scenes of life ; but the secret of the 

' ' ' 

»’ 111 li'ie Persian treaty concluded iu tlie year 422, the wise and 
eloquent Maximin had been the assessor of Ardaburia.s, (Socrates^^ 
j. vii, c. 20). When iMarcian ascended the throne, the olflQce of great 
chamberlain was bestowed on Maxiuiih, who is ranked, in a pribJic 
edict, among the four princa])ul ministers of state, (Novell, ad Cak\ 

Voih Thood. p. 31). He executed a civil and military commission in 
the eastern provinces ; ami his death was lamented by the savages of 
iEthiopia, whose incursions he had repressed. See Piiscus, p. 40, 

4L 

* Priscus was a nritive of Panlum in Thrace, and deserved, by his 
eloquence, an honourable" place among the sophists of the age. His 
Byzantine history, which reiated ’ to his own times, was comprised 
in seven books. See Fabricius, Bibliot. Grace, tom. vi, p. 235, 236^ 
Kotwithstanding the charitable judgment of the .critics, i suspect 
that Priscus was a pagun. 
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CHAP, embassy, a fatal and guilty secret, was intrusted 
XXXIV, interpreter Vigilius. Tlie two last 

ambassadors of the Huns, Orestes, a noble sub- 
ject of the Pannonian province, and Edecon, a 
valiant chieftain of the tribe of the Scyrri, re» 
turned at the same time from Constantinople to 
the royal camp. Their obscure names were after- 
wards illustrated by the extraordinary fortune and 
the contrast of their sons ; the two servants of 
Attila became the fathers of the last Roman 
emperor of the West, and of the first barbarian 
king of Italy. 

Theem- Qpijg ambassadofs, who were followed by a 
Maximin nuinerous train of men and ]iorses,made their first 
A. D?4la Sardica, at the distance of three hundred 

and fifty miles, or thirteen days journey, from 
Constantinople. As the remains of Sardica were 
- still included within the limits of the empire, it 
was incumbent on the Romans to exercise the 
duties of hospitality. They provided, with the 
assistance of the provincials, a sufficient number 
of sheep and oxen ; and invited the Huns to a 
splendid, or, at least, a plentiful supper. But the 
harmony of the entertainment was soon disturbed 
by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. Thegreat- 
ness of the emperor and the empire was warmly 
maintained by their ministers ; the Huns, with 
equal ardour, asserted the superiority of their 
victorious monarch : the dispute was inflamed by 
the rash and unseasonable flattery of Vigilius, who 
passionately rejected the comparison of a mere 
mort^ yrith fhe divine Theodosius ; and it was 
with extreme difficulty that Maximin and Priscus 
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were able to divert the conversation, or to soothe chap. 
the angry minds, of the barbarians. When they 
rose from table, the imperial ambassador pre- 
sented Edecon and Orestes with rich gifts of silk 
robes and Indian pearls, which they thankfully 
accepted. Yet Orestes could not forbear in- 
sinuating, that he had not always been treated 
with such respect and liberality: and the offensive 
distinction which was implied, between his civil 
office and the hereditary rank of his colleague, 
seems to have made Edecon a doubtful friend, and 
Orestes an irreconcilable enemy. After this 
entertainment, they travelled about one hundred 
miles from Sardica tp Naissus. That flourishing 
city, which had given birth to the great Constan- 
tine, was levelled with the ground : the inhabit- 
ants were destroyed or dispersed ; and the ap- 
pearance of some sick persons, who were still per- 
mitted to exist among the ruins of the churches, 
served only to increase the hoirdr of the prospect. 

The surface of the country whs covered with the 
bones of the slain ; and the ambassadors, who 
directed their course to the north-west, were 
obliged to pass the bills of modern Servia, 
before they descended into the flat and marshy 
grounds, which are terminated by the Danube, 

The Huns were masters of the great river: their 
navigation was performed in large canoes, hol- 
lowed out of the trunk of a single tree; the 
ministers of Theodosius were safely landed on the 
opposite bank ; and their barbarian associates 
immediately hastened to the camp of Attila, which 
was equally prepared for the amusements of 
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CHAP, hunting, or of war. No sooner had B'laxiinin 

XXXIV. advanced about two miles i'roni the Danube, 
than he began to experience the fastidious in 
science of the conqueror. He was sternly forbid 
to pitch his tents in a pleasant valley, lest lie 
should infringe the distant awe that was due to 
the royal mansion. Theministersoi'Attila pressed 
him to communicate the business, and the in- 
structions, which he reserved for the ear of their 
sovereign. When Maximin temperately urged 
the contrary practice of nations, he was still more 
confounded to find, that the resolutions of the 
Sacred (i'onsistory, those secrets (says Frisens) 
which should not be revealed to the gods them- 
selves, had been treacherously disclosed to the 
public enemy. On his refusal to cotuply with 
such ignominious terms, the imperial envoy was 
commanded instantly to depart ; the order was 
recalled ; it was again repeated ; and the Huns 
renewed their ineffectual attempts to subdue the 
patient firmness of Maximin. At length, by the 
intercession of Seotta, the brother of Onegesius, 
whose friendship had been purchased by a liberal 
gift, he was admitted to the royal presence ; but, 
instead of obtaining- a decisive answer, be W'as 
compelled to undertake a remote journey to- 
wards the north, that Attila might enjoy the 
proud satisfaction of receiving, in the same camp, 
the ambassadors of the. eastern and western em- 
pires. His journey whs regulated by the guides, 
who obliged him to halt, to hasten his march, or 
to deriaite' frotti the common road, as it best suit* 
ed the convehience of the king. The Romans 
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v>'lio traversed the plains of Hungary, supposeu 
that they passed several navigable rivers, either 
in canoes or portable bogts; but there is reason 
to suspect, that the winding’ stream of the Teyss, 
or Tibiscus, might present itself in diflereut 
places, under different names. From the conti- 
guous villages they received a plentiful and regu- 
lar supply of provisions : njead instead of wine, 
millet in the place of bread, and a certain liquor 
named camiis, which, according to the report of 
Priscus, was distilled from barley.* Such fare 
might appear coarse and indelicate to men v\’ho 
had tasted the luxury of Constantinople : but, in 
their accidental distress, they ivere rclieycd by 
the gentleness and hospitality of the same bar- 
barians, so terrible and so merciless in war. The 
ambassadors had encamped on the edge of a large 
morass. A violent tempest of wind and rain, of 
thunder and lightning, overturned tlieir tents, 
immersed their baggage and furniture in the 
water, and scattered their retinue, who wandered 
in the darkness of the night, uncertain of their 
road, and.apprehensive of some unknoivn danger, 
till they awakened by their cries the inhabitants 
of a neighbouring village, the projjerty of the 
widow of Bleda, A bright illumination, and, in 

^ The Huns theiriHeives still eontinueil to despite the labours of 
agncuilure; they abused the privilege of a viclonous nation; arid 
the Goths, their iiKkistrlous subjects who cultivated the earth* 
dreaded their neighbourhood, Ulce that of so many ravenous wolves, 
(PriKius, p. io). In the same manner the, S^rts and Tadgks pm- 
fcddc for thcM'r own sub.siste nee, and for that of the Usbec ’fartars, 
llieu: la^y.,4hfl rapacious .sovereigns. .CJenealogical ilistory of thr 
Tartars, p. 455, ' , ' , , - 
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a few moments, a comfortable fire of reeds, was 
kindled by their officious benevolence : the wants, 
and even the desires, of the Romans were liberally 
satisfied ; and they seem to have been embarrassed 
by the singular politeness of Bleda’s widow, who 
added to her other favours the gift, or at least the 
loan, of a sufficient number of beautiful and ob- 
sequious damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding 
day was dedicated to repose; to collect and dry 
the haggage; and to the refreshment of the men 
and horses; but, in the evening, before they pur- 
sued their journey, the ambassadors expressed 
their gratitude to the bounteous lady of the vil- 
lage, by a very acceptable present of silver enps, 
red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian pepper. Soon 
after this adventure, they rejoined the march of 
Attila, from whom they had been separated 
about six days ; and slowly proceeded to the ca- 
pital of an empire, which did not contain, in the 
space of several thousand miles, a single city. 

As far as we may ascertain the vague and ob- 
scure geography of Priscus, this capital appears 
to have .been seated between the Danube, the 
Teyss, and the Carpathian hills, in the plains of 
Upper Hungary, and most probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay." In 


« It is evident, that Priscus passed th^ Danube and ti^e Teyss, and 
that he did not reach the foot of the Carpathian hills. Agria, Tokay, 
and Jazberin, are fsituated in the plains circumscribed by this defini- 
M. de Buat (Histdire dcs Fcuples, &c. tom. vil, p. 4 > 61 ) has 
chosen Tokay ; Otrokosci,;<p. ISO, apud Alascou, lx, J33), a learned 
Hungarian* has 'preferred Jazberin, a place about thirty-six miles 
westwiird of IBuda and the Danube* 
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its origin it could be no more than an accidental 
camp, wliieb, by tlie long and frequent residence 
of Attila, had insensibly swelled into a huge vil- 
lage, for the reception of his court, of the troops 
who followed his person, and of the various mul- 
titude of idle or industrious slaves and retain- 
ers.* The baths, constructed by Onegesius, 
were the only edifice of stone; the materials 
had been transported from Pannonia; and since 
the adjacent country was destitute even of large 
timber, it may be presumed, that the meaner 
habitations of the royal village consisted of straw, 
of mud, or of canvas. The wooden houses of the 
more illustrious Pluns, were built and adorned 
with rude magnificence, according to the rank, 
the fortune, or the taste of the proprietors. They 
seem to have been distributed with some degree 
of order and symmetry ; and each spot became 
more honourable, as it approached the person of 
the sovereign. The palace of Attila, wMdh sur- 
passed all other liouses in his domiaions, was built 
entirely of wood, and covered an ample space bf 
ground, The outward inclosure was a lofty wall, 
or pallisade, of smooth square timber, intersected 
with high towers, but intended rather for orna- 
ment than defence. This wall, which seems to 

^ The royal village of Attila may he compared to the city of Ka- 
racorunif the residence of the successors of Ztngis ; which, though 
it appears to have heeu a more stable habitation, did not equal the 
size or splendour of the town and Abbey of St. Denys, in the iSth 
century, _^(see Rubruquis, In the Histoire General© dcs 1/*oyage8!, 
tom. vii, p. 286). The cam]> of Aiirengzebe, as it is so agreeably 
described by Bernier, (tom. ii, p. 21 '7-235), blended the manners of 
Scythia with the magnificence and luxury of Hindostan. 
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. have encircled the declivity of a hill, comprtv 
• hendedagreatvariety of wooden edifices, adapted 
to the uses of royalty. A separate house was 
assigned to each of the numerous wives of 
Attila ; and, instead of the rigid and illiberal 
confinement imposed by Asiatic jealousy, tliey 
politely admitted the Roman ambassatlors to their 
presence, their table, and even to the freedom 
of an innocent embrace. Wiien Maximin offered 
his presents to Cerca, the principal queen, he 
admired the singular architecture of her mansion, 
the height of the round columns, the size and 
beauty of the wood, wdiich was curiously si taped, 
or turned, or polislted, or carved ; and Iiis at- 
tentive eye was able to discover some taste in 
the ornaraents,^ and some regularity in the pro- 
portions. After passing through the guards who 
watched before the gate, the ambassadors were 
introduced into the private apartment of Ccrca. 
The wife of Attila received their visit sitting, or 
rather lying, on a soft couch ; the floor w'as 
covered with a carpet ; the domestics formed a ciiv 
cle the queen ; and her damsels, seated on 
the ground, were employed in working the varie- 
gated embroidery wdiich adorned the dress of the 
barbaric w^arriors. 'I’lie Hims were ambitious of 
displaying those riches which were the fruit and 
evidence of their victories: the trappings of their 
horses, , their swords, and even their shoes, >yere 
studded with gold and precious stones ; and 
th'flr tables were profusely spread with plates, and 
goblets, apdwases of gold and silver, which had 
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been fashioned by the laboitr of Grecian artists, chap. 
The monarch alone assumed the superior pride of 
still adhering to the simplicity of his Scythian 
ancestors.^ The dress of Attila, his arms, and the 
furniture of his horse, were plain, without orna- 
ment, and of a single colour. The royal table 
was served in wooden cups and platters ; flesh 
was his only food; and the conqueror of the 
North never tasted the luxury df bread. 

When Attila first gave audience to the Ro- The beha 
man ambassadors on the banks of the Danube, Attila^ 
his tent wasencorapassed with a formidable guard. 

The monarch himself was seated in a wooden dois- 
chair. Ilis stern countenance, angry gestures, and 
impatient tone, astonishe#tMfiwaniesS’ hf Maxi- 
min ; but Vigilius had more reason to treinhle, 
since he distinctly understood the menace, that 
il‘ Attila did not respect the law of nations, he 
wduld nail the deceitful interpreter to a cross, 
and leave his body to the vultures. The barba- 
rian condescended, by producing au accurate list, 
to expose the bold falsehood of Vigilius, who 

1 1 fV* til, , 1 , -I 


could he found. But he arrogantly declared, 
that he apprehended only the: disgrace of con- 
tending with his fugitive slaves;' sinch.he despised 
their impotent efforts to 'defend the provinces 
which Theodosius had intrusted to their arms : 

, y Whpn tbe Moguls displayed, the spoils of' Ii| the diet of 
. ^ YdhHt# the throne of Zingis was still;' covered with Ae ojiginal * 
black felt catpet, on which he had been, seated^ When he was raised 
to th^ his warlike countrymen. - ■ Sm Vte do (5eng!s,can» 

i Ivj c, 9. / ■ . . 
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CHAP. “ For what fortress,” (added Attila), “what city, 
XXXIV. « jjj extent of the Roman empire, can 

“ hope to exist, secure and impregnable, if it 
“ is our pleasure that it should be erazed from 
“ the earth ?” He dismissed, however, the in- 
terpreter, who returned to Constantinople with 
his peremptory demand of more complete resti- 
tution, and a more splendid embassy. His an- 
ger gradually subsided, and his domestic satisfac- 
tion, in a marriage which he celebrated on the 
road with the daughter of Eslam, might perhaps 
contribute to molify the native fierceness of his 
temper. The entrance of Attila into the royal 
village, was marked by a very singular cere- 
mony. A numerous troop of women came out 
to meet their hero, and their king. They marched 
before him, (Rstributed into long and regular 
files: the intervals between the files were filled by 
white veils of thin linen, which the women on 
either side bore aloft in their hands, and which 
formed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, 
who chanted hymns and songs in the Scythian 
language. The wife of his favourite Onegesius, 
with a train of female attendants, saluted Attila 
at the door of her own house, on his way to the 
palace ; and offered, according to the custom of 
the country, her respectful homage, by entreating 
him to taste the wine and meat, which she had 
prepared for his reception. As soon as the mo- 
• h^h had ^acioiisly accepted her hospitable gift, 
h» idomestics lifted a small silver table to a con,, 
venidit height, as he sat on horseback ; and Attila, 
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v^heii he had touched the gohlet with his lips, chap. 
aisrain saluted the wife of Oneffesius, and con- 
tinned his march. During his residence at the 
seat of empire, his hours were not wasted in the 
recluse idleness of a seraglio ; and the king of the 
Huns could maintain his superior dignity, without 
concealing his :person from the public viewi He 
frequently assembled his council, and gave audi- 
ence to the ambassadors of the nations ; and his 
people might appeal to the supreme tribunal, 
which he held at stated times, and, according to 
the eastern custom, before the principal gate of 
his wooden palace. The Romans, both of the 
‘ East and of the West, were twice invited to the 
banquets, where A ttila feasted with the princes 
andnoblesof Scvthia. Maximinandhiscolleagues 
were stopped on the threshold, till they had made 
a devout libation to the health and prosperity of 
the king of the Huns ; and were conducted, after 
this ceremony, to their respective seats in a*pa- 
cious hall. The royal table and couch, covered 
with carpets and fine linen, was raised by several 
^ steps in the midst of the hall; and a son, an uncle, 
or perhaps a favourite king, were admitted to 
share the simple and homely repast of Attila. Two 
lines of small tables, each of which contained three 
or fourguests, wererangedinorderoneitherhand; 
the right was esteemed the most honourable, but 
the Romans ingenuously confess, that they were 
placed on the left ; and that Beric, an unknown 
chieftain, most probably of the. Gothic race, pre- 
ceded therep resen tatives of Theodosius and V alen- 
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J*. tiiiian. The barbarian monarch received from hi j 
cup-bearer a goblet filled with wine, and cour- 
teously drank to the health of the most distinguish- 
ed guest ; who rose from his seat, and expressed, 
in tlie same manner, his loyal and respectful vows. 
This ceremony was successively performed for all, 
or at least for the illustrious persons of the 
assembly; and a considerable time must havebeen 
consumed, since it was thrice repeated, as each 
course of service was placed on the table. But the 
wine still remained after the meat had been re- 
moved ; and the Huns continued to indulge their 
intemperance long after the sober and decent am- 
bassadors of thetwoempireshad withdrawn them- 
selves from the nocturnal banquet. Yet before 
they retired, they enjoyed a singular opportunity of 
observing the manners of the nation in their con- 
vivial amusements. Two Scythians stood before 
the couch of Attila, and recited the verses which 
they had composed, to celebrate bis valour and 
his victories. A profound silence prevailed in the 
hall; and the attention of theguestswascaptivated 
by the vocal harmony, which revived and perpe- 
tuated the memory of their own exploits ; a mar- 
tial ardour flashed fi’om the eyes of the ivarriors, 
whowere impatient for battle; andthetears of the 
old men expressed theirgeuerousdespair,thatthey 
could no longer partiike the danger and glory of 
the field,” . This entertainment, which might be 

V'"'! If we may believe 'Pliitardi, (in Bemetrio, teia. v, p. 24)* it was 
tbe custom of the Scythians, when they indulged in the pleio^ures of 
the .table, to awaken their languid courage by the martial harmony oi 
twanging their bow-strings. 
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considered as a school of military virtue, was sue- ohaf. 
ceeded by a farce that debased the dignity of 
human nature. A Moorish and a Scythian buffoon 
successively excited the mirth of the rude spec- 
tators, by their deformed figure, ridiculous dress, ^ 

antic gestures, absurd speeches, and the strange ^ 

, unintelligible confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, , ' 


andtheHunnijllanguages; and the hall resounded 
with loud and licentious peals of laiightfa*. In ^ , 

the midst of this intemperate riot, Attila alone, o.* '-;; , 
without a change of countenance, maintained his •* ' ' ** ' 
stedfast and inflexible gravity; which was never 
relaxed, except on the entraiice of Irnac, the 
youngest of his sons : he embraced t|ie boy with 
a smile of paternal tenttemess#: gently pinched 
him by the cheek, and betrayed a partial affec- 
tion, which was justified by the assurance of his 
prophets, that Irnac would be the future sup- 
port of his family and empire. Tw'o days after- 
wards, tbe ambassadors received a second invita- 
tion; and they had reason to praise the politeness, 
as well as the hospitality, of Attila. The king 
of the Huns held a long and familiar conversation 
with Maxiinin ; but his civility was interrupted 
Ijyrude expressions, and haughty reproaches ; and 
he was provoked, by a motive of interest, to sup- 
port, with unbecoming zeal, tlie private claims 
of his secretary Constantins. “ 'I’he emperor” 

(said Attila) “ has long promised him a rich 
“ wife : Constantins must not be disappointetl ; 

“ nor should a Roman emperor deserve the name 
“ of liar.” On the third dav, the, ambassadors 
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CHAP, were dismissed ; tlie freedom of several captives 
granted, for a moderate ransom, to their 
pressing entreaties ; and, besides the royal pre- 
sents, they were permitted to accept from each 
of the Scythian nobles, the honourable and use- 
ful gift of a horse. Maxirain returned, by. the 
same road, to Constantinople; and though he 
was involved in an accidental dispute with Beric, 
the new ambassador of Attila, heflattered himself 
that he had contributed, by the laborious jour- 
ney, to confirm the peace and alliance of the 
two nations.* 

ofthfSjT Bof the Roman ambassador was ignorant of 
the treacherous design, w^h ich had been concealed 
a^^unst tie niask of the public faith. The surprise 

Atwa- andsatisfactipn of Edecon, when he contemplated 
the splendour of Constantinople, had encouraged 
the interpreter Vigilius to procure for him a 
secret interview with the eunuch Chrysaphius,** 
who governed the emperor and the empire. After 
some previous conversation, and a mutual ogth 
of secrecy, the eunuch, who had not, from his 

*• The curious narrative of this embassy, which required few cb* 
sciwations, and was net susceptible of anj- collateral evidence, may be 
found in Priscus, p, 49-70. But I have not confined myself to the 
same order ; and X had previously extracted the lustoricai circum»> 
stances, which were less intimately connected with the journey, and 
business, of the Roman ambassadors. 

M. de Tillemont has very properly given the suemsiofi of chain-* 
berlains, who reigned in the name of Theodosius. Chrysaphius was 
the last, and, according to the imanimoos evidence of history, the 
worst of these favourites, (see. Hist, dcs Blrajiereurs, tom. vi, p. 1 IT- 
US, Mem. Ecdes. tom xv, p. 438> IXiss partiality for his godfather, 
th'e’''heresiai‘ch Eutyches, engaged him to persecute the orthodox 
partjf#' '* •' ' 
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own feeling^ Or experience, imbibed any exalted 
notions of ministerial virtue, ventured to propose 
the death of Attila, as an important service, by 
which Edecon might deserve a liberal share of the 
wealth and luxury which he admired* The 
ambassador of the Huns listened to the tempting’ 
offer ; and professed, with apparent zeal, his abi- 
lity, as well as readiness, to execute the bloody 
deed: the design was communicated to the mas- 
ter of the offices, and the devout Theodosius 
consented to the assassination of his invincible 
enemy. But this perfidious conspiracy was de- 
feated by the dissittiulatidn j or the repeptahcfe?, of 
Edeeon ; and, though he might exaggerate^is 
inward' 'jibhorfettlSe ’-for ' 'the treteo%''/-!^hiel»^’/he 
seemed to approve, he dexterously asMfned' fiie 
merit of an early and voluntary confession. If we 
710W review the embassy of Maximin, and the 
behaviour of Attila, we must applaud the bar- 
barian, who respi^ted the laws of hospifaJi^^»<i 


uuaij 

of a prince who had conspired against his ■ W’»* 
But the rashness of Vlgilius will appear still more 
extraordinary, since he returned, conscious of his 
guilt and danger, to the royal camp ; accom- 
panied by his son, and carrying with him a 
weighty purse of gold, which the favourite eu- 
nuch had furnished, to satisfy the demands of 
Edecon, and to corrupt the fidelity of the guards. 
'iP^lpterpreter was instantly seized, andifcagged 
'l)^i^^e''tfibphal of Attila, where h©;hsserted 
ocence with specious firmness, till tbte 
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CHAP, threat of iaflkting instant death on his son, ex* 
torted from him a sincere discovery of the crimi- 
nal transaction. Under the name of ransom or 
confiscation, the; rapacious king of the Huns 
accepted two hundred pounds of gold for the life 
of a traitor, whom he disdained to punish. He 
pointed his just indignation against a nobler 
He repri* object. His ambassadors Eslaw and Orestes were 

mundamd ^ 

forgives immediately despatched to Constantinople, with a 
or, peremptory instructionj; which it was much safer 
for them to execute than to disobey. They boldly 
entered the imperial presence, with the fatalpurse 
hanging down from the neck of Orestes ; who 
interrogated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood 
beside the throne, whether he recognised the evi- 
dence of his guilt, But the office of reproof was 
reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague 
Eslaw, who gravely addressed the emperor of the 
East in the following words. — “ Theodosius is the 
“ son of an illustrious and respectable parent ; 
“ Attila likewise is descended from a noble race; 
“ and he has supported, by his actions, the dig- 
“ nity which he inherited from his father Mund? 
“ zuk. But Theodosius has forfeited his pater- 
“ nal honours, and, by consenting to pay tribute, 
“ has degraded himself to the condition of a 
“ slave. It is therefore just, that he should reve- 
“ rence the man whom fortune and merit have 
“ placed above him ; instead of attempting, like 
a wicked slave, clandestinely to conspii’e against 
m^teri*’ IThe son of Arcadius, who was 
acod^femeid .only to the voice of flattery, heard 
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with astonishment the severe language of truth; 
he blushed and trembled ; nor did he presume 
directly to refuse the head of Chrysaphius, which 
Esiaw and Orestes were instructed to demand. 
A solemn embassy, armed with full powers and 
magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate 
the wrath of 4-ttila ; and his pride was gratified 
by the . choice of Nomius and Anatolius, two 
ministers of consular or patrician rank; of whom 
the one was great treasurer, and the other was 
master-general of the armies of the East. He 
condescended to meet these ambassadors on the 
banks of the river Drenco; and though he at first 
affected a stern and haughty demeanour, his anger 
-was insensibly mpMed by their , gloguence and 
liberality. He condescended to pardon the em- 
peror, the eunuch, and the interpreter ; bound 
himself by an oath to observe the conditions of 
peace; released a great number of captives; 
abandoned the fugitives and deserters to their 
fate ; and resigned a large territory to the south 
of the Danube, which he had already exhausted 
of its w'eaith and inhabitants. But this, treaty 
was purchased at an expence which might have 
supported a vigorous and successful war; and the 
subjects of Theodosius were compelled to redeem 
the safety of a worthless favourite by oppressive 
taxes, which they would more cheerfully have 
paid for his destruction.' 

® T!ris aecret conspiracy, and its important consequences, may be 
traced in the fragments of Priscus, p. ST, 38, S9, 54, TO, Tl, T2. 
The chronology of that historian is not fixed by any precise date; hut 
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CHAP. , The emperor Theodosius did not long survive 
XXXIV. juogt humiliatiBg circumstance of an inrfo- 
Theocto- rious life. As he was riding, or hunting, in the 
Younger Mei^hbourbood of Constantinople, he was thrown 
dies, ° from his horsci into the river Lycus : the spine of 
July 28 ! ” the back was injured by tlie fall ; and he expired 
some days afterward^, in the fiftieth year of his 
age, and the forty-third of his reign.** His 
sister Pukheria, whose authority had been con- 
trouled both in civil and cfcclesihstichl affairs by 
tbe pernicious influence Of the eunuchs, was una- 
nimously proclainied empress of the East ; and 
the Romans, for the first time, submitted to a 
■female reign. No sooner had Pukheria ascended 
the throne, than she indulged her own and the 
public resentment, by an act of popular justice. 
Without any legal trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius 
was executed before the gates of the city ; and 
the immense riches which had been accumulated 
by the rapacious favourite, served only to hasten 
and to justify his punishment.* Amidst the 
general acclamations of the clergy and people, 
the empress di(i not forget the prejudice and dis- 
advantage to which her sex was exposed; and she 

the series of negotiations between Attlla and the eastern empire^ must 
be included t>etween the three or four years which are terminated A. 
D. by the death of Theodosius. 

*s. Theodorus the Header, (see Vales. Hist. Eccles. tom. iii, p. 563). 

jiiid the Pa.scha! Chronicle, mention, the ikil, without specifying the 
injury : but the consequence was so likely to happen, and so unlike- 
iy to be invented, that we may safely give credit to Nicephorus 
a 'Greek -of the foiirteehth dehtury* ‘ ^ 

Pulcheriae natil (says- Count Marceliinm) sivX cum avaritia in- 
leremptus est. She abandoned the eunuch to the pious revenge of % 
son, whdse fyther had suffered at his instigation. 
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wisely resolved to preyeat their pHrrourshy the 
choice ot a colleague, wlw would always respect 
the superior rank and virgin chastity of hivS wife. 

She gave her hand to Marcian, a senator, about 
sixty years of ^ej ahd the nohunai husband, of waman, 

Pulcherui w^ ^pjentinly inye§^4.^i^^ 1 

pu^k, zed whi<% he displayed for the 

orl;|ii)4dx dreed, as it was Established by the eoun- 
cil of Chalcedon, w^ould alone have inspired the 
grateful eloquence of the catholics. But the 
behaviour of Marcian in a private life, and after- 
wards on the throne, may support a more rational 
belief, that he was qualified to restore and in- 
vigorate an empire, which had been almost 
dissolved by the successive' weakness of t'Wd he- 
reditary monarchs. He was born in Thrace, and 
educated to the profession of arms ; but Mar- 
dan’s youth had been severely exercised by po- 
verty and misfortune, since fiis only resource, 
wdien he first arrived at Constantinople, con- 
sisted in two hundred pieces of gold, which he 
had borrowed of a friend. He passed nineteen 
years in the domestic and military service of 
Aspar, and his son Ardaburius; followed those 
powerful generals to the Persian and African 
wars; and obtained, by their influence, the 
honourable rank of tribune and senatoi. His 
mild disposition, and useful talents, without 
alarming the jealousy, recommended Marcian 
to the esteem and favour of his patrons : he 
had^^ptt, pfithaps he had felt, the abuses of a 
yenai ^nd oppressive administration; and hi^ 
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CHAP, own example gave weight and energy to the 
which he promulgated for the reformation 
of manners.' 

* Procopius, de Bell. Vmda). 1; i, c. 4 Evagnus, 1. li, c. 1. Theo- 

phancs, p. 90, 91. Novell, ad Caicem Cod. Theod. tom. vi, p. 30. 
The praises which St. Leo and the catholics have bestowed on Mar» 
cian, are diligently transcrihed by Baronius> as an encomagpnie.nt for 
futuce princes. 


m run bomah. -nMnm. , |7 
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■ CHAP. XXXV. 

Invasion of 0mi hi) AttUa—rtle is repulsed by JElius 
imi the Visigoths — AltUa miades and evacuates 
Italy — The deaths of AttMts, Mtiusi and Valenti^ 
nian HI. ■ 

1 T was the opinion of Marcian, that war should chap. 
i)e avoided, as long as it is possible to preserve 
a secure and honourable peace ; but it was like- ^ttiia 
wise his opinion, that peace cainnot be honour- 
able or secure, if the sovereign betrays a pusil- pires, and 
lanimous aversion to war. This temperate cou- 
rage dictated his reply to the demands of At- ^ 
tila, who insolently pressed the payment of the 
annual tribute. The enqjerojf signified to the 
barbai-ians, that they must ito longer itoktlt the 
majesty of Rome by the mention of ia tribute ; 
that he was disposed to reward, with becoming 
liberality, the faithful friendship of his allies; but 
that, if they presumed to violate the public peace, 
they should feel that he possessed troops, and 
orms, and resolution, to repel their attacks. The 
same language, even in the camp of the Huns, 
was used by his ambassador Apollonius, whose 
bold refusal to deliver the presents, till he hail 
bben admitted to a personal interview, displayed 
p sense of dignity, and a contempt of danger, 
which Attila was not prepared to expect from the 
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CHAP, degenerate Romans.* He threatened to cljastise 
the rashsuccessOrof Theodosius: but he hesitated 
whether he should first direct his invincible arms 
against the eastern or the western empire. While 
mankind awaited hisdecision witli awful suspense, 
he sent an equal defiance to the courts of Ra- 
venna and Constantinople; and his ministers 
saluted the two emperors with the same haughty 
declaration. “ Attila, my lord, and ihy lord, 
“ commands thee to provide a palace for his 
“ immediate reception.”^ But as the barbarian 
despised, or affected to despise, the Romans of 
the East, whom he had so often vajiquishcd, he 
soon declared his resolution of suspending the 
easy conquest, till be had achieved a more glo- 
rious and inipprt|int jentfrprise. In the memor- 
able ipvffions of Gaul and Italy, the Huns were 
naturally attracted by the wealtli and fertility of 
' those provinces ; but the particular motives and 
provocations of Attila, can only be explained by 
the state of the western empire under the reign 
of Valentinian, qr^ tq speak more correctly, un- 
dey thg pdininisti^ation of AStius.' 

Character After the death of his rival Boniface, iEtius 

and admi* , t i - i 

nistration had prudently retired to the tents of the Hubs ; 

of j5B5tins. 

® See Priscus, p. 39, 7^- 

The Alexandrian or Paschal Chronicle, which introduces this 
haughty message, during the lifetime of Theodosius, may have anti- 
cipated the date ; but the dull annalist was incapable of in'centing 
the original and genuine style of Attila, 

' second book of the Histoire Critique de i’Etablissement de 

la P,ran^l$e, , tom. i, p. 1B9-424,, thrpws, great light on 

the s^te of Gaul, when it was invaded by Attila ; but the ingenious 
author, the Ahbd 'j0ubos> tw often heMldefs himself in system., and . 
conjecture. ' ' ' , ' ‘ ' 
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and he was indebted to their alliance for his safety 
and liis restoration. Instead of the suppliant lan- 
guage of a guilty exile, he solicited his pardon > 
at the head of sixty thousand barbarians; and the 
empress Placidia confessed, by a feeble resistance, 
that the condescension, which might have been 
ascribed, to cteinency, was the effect of weakness 
or fear. She delivered herself, her son Valentinian, 
and the western empire, into the hands of an 
insolent subject ; nor could Placidia protect the 
son-in-law of Boniface, the virtuous and faithful 
Sebastian,^ from the implacable persecution, 
which urged him from one kingdom to another, 
till he miserably perished in the service of the 
Vandals. The fortunato ,JBtius, who WaS: iniy 
mediately promoted to the rank of patrician, and 
thrice invested with the honoursof the consulship, 
assumed, with the title of master of the cavalry 
and infantry, the yvhole military power of the 
state ; and he is sometimes styled* by contempo- 
rary writers, the Duke, or General, of the Ro- 
mans of the West. His prudence, rather thhn 
his virtue, engaged him to leave the grandson of 
Theodosius in the possession of the purple ; and 
Valentinian was permitted to enjoy the peace and 

^ Victor Vitensis (de Fersccut, Vandal. I. i, c, 6, p- 8» edit, Rui- 
oart) calls him, acer consilio et strenuus in hello : but fits courage, 
when be became unfortunate, was censured as desperate rashness; 
and Sebastian deserved, or obtained, the epithet of prceceps, (Sidpr* 
Apollinar. Carmen, ix, 181). His adventures at Constantinople, in 
Sicily, Gaul, Spain, and Africa, are faintly marked in the dhronicles 
of Marcellinus gnd Idatius, In his distress,, he was always followed 
by a numerous train ; since he could ravage the Hellespont and Pro- 
japatis, and Sze fhei city of Barcelona. 
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CHAP. luxury of Italy, while the patrician appeared iu 
the glorious light of a hero and a patriot, who 
supported near twenty years the ruins of the 
western empire. The Gothic historian inge- 
nuously confesses, that JStius was horn for the 
salvation of the Roman republic ;® and the fol- 
lowing portrait, though it is drawn in the fairest 
colours, must be allowed to contain a mucli larger 
proportion of truth than of flattery. “ His 
mother was a wealthy and noble Italian, and his 
father Gaudentius, who held a distinguished 
“ rank in the province of Scythia, gradually rose 
“ from the station of a military domestic, to the 
dignity of master of the cavalry. Their son, 

" who was inrolled almost in his infancy in the 
guards, was giv^n as a hostage, first to Alaric, 
and afterwards to the Huns ; and he success- 
“ ively obtained the civil and military honours 
“ of the palace, for which he was equally qua- 
“ lified by superior merit. The graceful figure 
“ of iEtius was not above the middle stature ; 

. but his Hinbs were admirably formed 

fhr ^tfeiigtb, beauty, and agility ; and be ex- 
“ Celled in the martial exercises of managing a 
“ horse, drawing the bow, and darting tlie jave- 
“ lin. He could patiently endure the want pf 
“ food or of sleep ; ^ind his mind and body were 
“ alike capable of the most laborious efforts. 

“ He possessed the genuine courage,, that can 
F^Pspise not only dangers but injuries; and it 

' ♦ 'EtSJimattSB sltigtikriter natus/ qui siiperbiam Suevo- 

rnm» BVancorumq[;ue barbariem immensis cfxsdibus servire imperio 
!p.omaho coegisset# Jornandes de Kabus Gclicls^ c. 34*1 p, 660, 

r 
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“ was impossible either to cornipt, or deceive, or chap. 
“ intimidate, the firm integrity of his soul.”^ 

The barbarians, who had seated themselves in the 
western provinces, were insensibly taught to re- 
spect the faith and valour of the patrician iCtius. 

He soothed their passions, consulted their preju- 
dices, balanced their interests, and checked their 
ambition. A seasonable treaty, which he con- 
cluded with Genseric, protected Italy from the 
depredations of the Vandals; the independent 
Britons implored and acknowledged his salutary 
aid ; the imperial authority was restored and 
maintained in Gaul and Spain ; and he compelled 
the i’rahks and the Suevi, jwhoni he had van- 
quished in the field, to becbmfr the useful cout 
federates of the republic. 

From a principle of interest, as well as grati- 
tude, JEtius assiduously cultivated the alliance of wuh the 
the Hims. While he resided in their tents as a 
hostage, or an exile, he had familiatly conversed 
with Attila himself, the nephew of his benefactor ; 
and the two famous antagonists appear to have 
been connected by a personal and military friend- 
ship, which they afterwards confirmed by mu- 
tual gifts, frequent embassies, and the education 
of Carpilio, the son of jEtius, in the camp of 
Attila. By the specious professions of gratitude 

^ This portrait is drawn by Renatus Profuturus Frigeridns, a 
contemporary historian, known only by some extracts, which are 
preserved by Gregory of Tours, (1. ii, c. 8, in tom. ii, p. 163). It 
was probably the duty, or at least the interest, of Renatus, to mag« 
nify the virtues of Mtim ; but he would have ahewn more dexterity, 

If he had not insisted on his patient, /orgtvtjzg disposition* 
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CHAP, and voluntary attachment, the patrician might 
disguise his apprehensions of the Scythian conr 
queror, who pressed the two empires with his in- 
numerabie armies. His demands were obeyed 
or eluded. When he claimed the spoils of a van- 
quished city, some vases of gold, which had been 
fraudulently embezzled ; the civil and military 
governorsofNoricum were immediately despatch- 
ed to satisfy his complaints:® and it is evident, 
fron} their conversation with Maximin and pris- 
cus, in the royal village, that the valour an»i 
prudence of .®tius had not saved the western 
Romans from the common ignominy of tribute. 
Yet his dexterous policy prolonged the advan- 
tages of a salutary peace; and a numerous army 
of Huns and Alani, whom he, had attached to his 
person, was employed in the < defence of Gaul. 
Two colonies of these barbarians were judiciously 
fixed in the territories of Valens and Orleans 
and their active cavalry secured the import^t 

5 The embassy consisted of Count Eomulus; of Promotus, pre- 
* sident of Koricum-; and bf Romanus, the ‘military duke. They 
wene jujcompanied by ’TatuHus, an iHustrioUB citizen of Petovio, 
in the same province, and father of Orestes, who had married the 
daUj^hter of Count Eomuius, See Priscus, p. 57, 65. Cassiodoriiis 
(Variar. i, 4) mentions another embassy, which was executed by 
his father and Carpilio, the son of .dStius: and as Attila no 
more, he could ^afely boast of their man iy intrepid behaviour in his 
presence, i . * 

^ Deserta Valentinas urbis rura Alanis partienda traduntur. Pros* 
pel*. Tyronis Chrpn., .4e ?rance, toni. i? p* 639. A few 

lia^s afterwards, Prosper . observes, that lands in the idtenor Gaid 
were, assigned to the A^ani. Without admitting the correction of 
Doba4 (tom. i, p. 3Q0), the reasonable supposition of twn colonies or 
garrii4|Wj;hf-' Aiwai| his ^rgumentSj and remove his ob^ 

jectlons. ' . -V 

4 ' 
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passages of the Rhone and of the Loire. These chap. 
savage allies were not indeed less formidable to 
the subjects than to the enemies of Rome. Their 
original settlement was enforced with the licen- 
tious violence of conquest ; and the province 
through which they marched, was exposed to all 
the calamities of an hostile invasion.* Strangers 
to the emperor or the republic, the Aland of Gaul 
were devoted to the ambition '*of iEtius ; and 
though he might suspect, that, in a contest with 
Attila himself, they would revolt to the standard 
of their national king, the patrician laboured to 
restrain, rather than to excite, their zeal and 
re^tment agaipst the Goths, th^ Burgundians, 
and the' Frankli ' ■ .. , ' . , 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in The vis?- 
the southern provinces of Gaul, had gradually cTa^i’ under 
acquired strength and maturity; and the conduct 
of those ambitious barbarians, either in peace or “c. a. d. 

‘ ' : ■ * ' i 

war, engaged the perpetual vigilance of JEtius. 

After tlie death of Wallia, the Gothic sceptre 
devolved to Theodoric, the son of the great 

^ See Prosper. Tyro, p. 630* Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 246) com- 
plains, in the name of Auvergne, his native country, 

Litoriiis Scythicos equites tunc forte subaeto 
Celsus Aremorico, Geticum rapiebat in agmen 
Per terras, Arverne, tuas, qui proxima qu^que, 

Discarsu, flammis, fcrro*- feritate, rapinis, 

Dekbant ; pacis fallentes nomen inane* 

Another poet, PauUnus of Perigord, conflms the complaint ; 

Nara soeium vix fcrre queas, qui hoste, 

. Sea Dubos, tom* i, p* 330* 
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CHAF. Alaric;'" and Ids prosperous reign, of more 
than thirty years, over a turbulent people, may 
be allowed to prove, that his prudence was sup- 
ported by uncommon vigour, both of mind and 
body. Impatient of his narrow limits, Theodoric 
aspired to the possession of Arles, the wealthy seat 
of government and commerce ; but the city was 
saved by the timely approach of jEtius ; and the 
Gothic king, who had raised the siege with some 
loss and disgrace, was persuaded, for an adequate 
subsidy, to divert the martial valour of his sub- 
jects in aSpanish war. Yet Theodoric still watch- 
ed, and eagerly seized, the favourable moment 
A. n. 4 :m- of renewing his hostile attempts. The Goths 
besieged Narbonne, while the Belgic provinces 
were invaded by the Burgundians ; and the pub- 
lic .safety was threatened on every side by the 
‘ apparent union of the enemies of Eome. On 
every side, the activity of -Etius, and his Scy- 
thian cavalry, opposed a firm and successful re- 
sistance. Twenty thousand Burgundians were 
slain in battle; and the remains of the nation 
humbly accepted a dependant seat in the moun- 

^ Theodoric IT, the soft of Theodoric I, declares to Avitos his re- 
solution of repairing, or expiating, the faults which his ^andfatlcr 
had committed. 

Quee mster peccavit atm$, quern fuscat id uiioms 
Quod te, Homa, capit. 

Sidoft, Panegyric. Avit. oOX 

This character, applicable only to the great Alaric, establishes the 
genealogy of the , Gothic.,, kings, which has hitherto been unnoti« 
ceil , 
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tains of Savoy.' Tlie waEs of Narbonne Iiatl chap. 
been shaken by the battering engines, and the 
inhabitants had endured the last extremities of 
famine, when Count Litorius, approaching in 
silence, and directing each horseman to carry 
behind him two sacks of flour, cut his way through 
the intrenchments of the besiegers. The siege 
was immediately raised ; and the more decisive 
victory, wliich is ascribed' to the personal conduct 
of ^Etiiis himself, was marked with the blood of 
eight thousand Goths. But in the absence of the 
patrician, who was hastily summoned to Italy by 
some public or. private interest. Count Litorius 
succeeded to the command ; and his presumption 
soon discovered, th^ far different talents , are rg!’ 
quired to lead a wing of cavalry, or to direct the 
operations of an important w'ai\ At the head 
of an army of Huns, he rashly advanced to the 
gates of Thoulouse, full of careless contempt for \ 

an enemy, whom, his misfojrtu^ies; had rendered ' | 

prudent, aud his situation made desperate, ^he j 

predictions of the augurs had inspired Litorius ' 

with the profane confidence, that he should enter 
the Gothic capital in triumph ; and the trust 
which he reposed m his pagan allies, encouraged 
him to reject the fair conditions of peace, which 

^ Tiie name of Sapautlia, the origm of is first mentioned 

by Aminiaims Marceilinus ; and two military posts are ascertained, 
by the Notitia, within the limits of that province; a cohort was 
stationed at Grenoble in Dauphin^ ; and Ebrednnum, or Iverdim, 
sheltered a fieet of small vessels, ^xhich commanded the lake of 
KenfchiteL See Valesius, Kptit- GalHarum, , p. I>0SL D’AnvlIk® - ; 

Notice de rAncknne Gmle, p. 579.. ^ 
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Were repeatedly proposed by the bishops in the 
name of TheodoriCf The king of the Goths ex- 
hibited in his distress the edifying contrast of 
Christian piety and moderation : nor did he lay 
aside his sackcloth and ashes till he was prepared 
to arm for th^ combat. His soldiers, animated 
■with martial and religious enthusiasm, assaulted 
the camp of Litorius. The conflict was obstinate ; 
the slaughter was mutual. The Roman general, 
after a total defeat, which could be imputed only 
to his unskilful rashness, was actually led through 
the streets of Thoulouse, not in his own, but in a 
hostile triumph ; and the misery which he expe- 
rienced, in a long and ignominious captivity, 
excited the compassion of the barbarians them- 
selves.”’ Such a loss, in a country whose spirit 
afnd finances were long since exhausted, could not 
easily be repaired ; and the Goths, assuming, in 
their turn, the sentiments of ambition and re- 
venge, would have planted their victorious stand- 
ards on the banks of the Rhone, if the presence 
of jEtius had not restored strength and discipline 
to the Romaiisi” ^ The two armies expected the 

Salvian has atUmpted to explain the moral government of the 
Deity ; a task which may be readily performed by supposing, that 
'• the calamities of the wicked are, jiidgmenta, and those of the right- 
eous, triais, 

a Capto ter f arum damna patebant 

Litorio, in iihodanum proprios producere Jfines, 

Theudoridse fixum | nec erat pugnare necevsse, 

Setl migrare Getis 5 rabidam trux asperat iram 
Victor; quod sensit Scythicum sub moEjnibus hostens 
Imputat, et nihii est gravius, si forsitan unquam 
%^ii:icere «ontingat, trepidb. 

Fanegyr. Avit* SOOj Sic* 
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sig’ixal of a decisive action ; bu#th« generals, #ho ch/vp. 

were conscious of eaeli other’s force, and doubt- 

fid of their own superiority, prudently sheathed 
their swords in the field of battle ; and their re- 
conciliation was permanent and sincere. Theo- 
doric, king of the Visigoths, appears to have 
deserved the love of his subjects, the confidence 
of his allies, and the esteem of mankind. His 
throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, who 
were educated with equal care in the exercises of 
the barbai’ian camp, and in those of the Gallic 
schools : from the study of the Roman Jurispru- 
dence, they acquired the theory; at least, of law 
and justice; and the harmonious sense of Virgil 
contributed to sbften th® asperity of their native 
manners." The two daughters of the Gothic 
king were given in marriage to the eldest sons of 
the kings of the Suevd and of the Vandals, who 
reigned in Spain and Africa ; but these illustrious 
alliances were pregnant with guilt and discord, 

'.rhe queen of the Suevi bewailed ithe death of 
an husband, inhumanly massacred by’ her bro- 
ther. The princess of the Vandals was the vic- 
tim of a jealous tyrant, whom she called her 
father. The cruel Genseric suspected, that his 

Sidaniutt tlieri proTOccis, according to the duty of a panegyrist, to 
transfer the whole merit from to his minister Avitus. 

* "J'heodm'ic n revered, in the person of . A. vit us, the character of 
his preceptor. 

— hiihi Romula dudum 

Per te jura placent : parvumque edisCere jussit 
Ad tua verba pateV, dncili quo prlsca MaronU 
Carmine mollirct Scythicos mihi pagina mores.^ 

Sicloii. Fanegyr. Avit. 1-9.3, &c. 
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son’s wife had conspired to poison him ; the sup- 
posed crime was punished by tlie amputation of 
her nose and ears ; and the unhappy daughter of 
Theodoric was ignominiously returned to the 
court of Thoulouse in that deformed and muti- 
lated condition. This horrid act, which must 
seem incredible to a civilized age, drew tears from 
every spectator; but Theodoric was urged, by the 
feelings of a parent and a king, to revenge such 
irreparable injuries, The imperial ministers, 
who always gherished the discord of the bai'ba- 
rians, would have supplied the Goths with arms, 
and ships, and treasures, for the African war; and 
the cnielty of Genseric might have been fatal to 
himself, if tlie artful Vandal had not armed, in 
his cause, the formidable power of the Huns. 
His ,rich gifts and pressing solicitations inflamed 
the ambition of Attila : and the designs of Altiiis 
and Theodoric were prevented by the invasion of 
Gaul.P 

The Franks, whose monarchy was still confined 
to the neighbourhood of the Lower Rhine, had 
wisely established the right of hereditary succes- 
' sion in the noble family of the Merovingians.*' 

p Our authorities for the reign of Theodoric I, are, Jornandes de 
Rebus Geticis, c* 34, 36, and the Chronicles of Idatius, and the 
two Prospers, inserted in the Historians of France, tom. i, p. 
612-640. To these 'W'e may add Salvian de Gubernatione Dei, 
1. vii, p. 243, 244, 24*5, and the panegyric of Avitns, by Si- 
donius. 

^ Reges CrinitoB se creavisse de prima, et ut ita dicam nobiiiori 
suormn familia, (Greg. Turoh. 3. ij, c. 9, p. 166, of the .second 
volume of the Historians of France). Gregory himself does not 

mention 
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These princes were elevaled ott a buckler, the chap. 
symbol of military command and tlie royal 
iasbion of long hair was the ensign of their birth a. o. 420- 
and dignity. Their flaxen locks, which they 
combed and dressed with ‘singular care, hung 
down in flowing ringlets on their back and shoul- 
ders ; while the rest of their nation were obliged, 
either by law or custom, to shave the hinder part 
of their head ; to comb their hair over the fore- 
licad, ajid to content themselves with the orna- 
ment of two small whiskers.® The lofy Stature 
of the Franks, and their blue eyes, denoted a 
Germanic origin ; their close apparel, accurately 
expressed the figure of their limbs ; a weighty ; 
sword was suspended frdm a broad belt ; their 
bodies were protected by a large shield: and these 
warlike barbariansw^ere trained, from tlieir earliest 

mcB tioii the name, which may be traced, however, to 

tlie beginning of the seventh century, as the distinctive appellation 
of the royal family, and even 6f the Firenoh monarchy. An iiige- 
mous critic has deduced the, Mat'd* 

boduiis ; and he has clearly proved, that the prince^ who gave his 
name to the first race, was more ancient than the father of Cfhilde- 
rlcl See the Memoires de 1’ Academic des Inscriptions, tom. 

|>4 $2*^90 ; tom. xxxf p. 

^ This German custom', which may be traced from Tacitus to 
Gregory of Tours, was at length adopted by the emperors of Con-- 
stantioople. From a ATS. of the tenth century, Montlaucon has 
delineated the representation of a fiimilar ceremony, which tiie ig- 
norance of the age had ajipUed to king David. See Monuments do 
m hionarchic Fran 9 oise,'tom. i. Discourse Preliminaire. 

® Cresaries prolixa .... criniiim flagellis per terga dimissis, &ir., 

See the preface to the third volume of the Historians of France, 
and the Abbe Le Boeuf, (Dissertat. tom. hi, p. 47-79). This pecullnl*'’ 
fashion of the Merovingianshas been remarkedby natives and strangers*; 

?iy Pmeus, (tom. i, p. (>08) ; by Agathtas,' (tom. it, p. 49), and \ 

by Gregory of Tours, 1. hi, 18; vi^ 24; vih, 10; tom. ii, p. 190, 2TS, 

3 Id. ■ 
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youth, to run, to leap, to swim ; to dart the 
javelin, or battle-axe, with unerring aim; to 
advance, without hesitation, against a superior 
enemy ; and to maintain, either in life or death, 
the invincible reputation of their ancestors.* 
Clodion, the first of their long-haired kings, 
wdrose name and actions are mentioned in authen- 
tic history, held his residence at Dispargum," a 
village, or fortress, whose place may be assigned 
between Louvaln and Brussels. From the report 
of hk spies, the king of the Franks was informed, 
that the defenceless state of the second Belgic 
must yield, on the slightest attack, to the valour 
of his subjects. He boldly penetrated through 
the thickets and morasses of the Carbonarian' fo- 
rest,*' occupied /I'owriiey and Cambray,:the only 
cities "wbich eadgted in the fifth century, and ex- 
tendedl hk conquests as far as the river Somme, 
oyer a desolate country, whose cultivation and 
populousness are the effects of more recent in- 
dustry.^ While Clodjon lay encamped in tlie 

^ See an original picture of the figure, dress, arms, and temper of 
the ancient Franks ip Sidpnius Apollinaris, (Panegyr. ^lajorian. 238- 
254); and such pictures^ though coarsely drawn, have a real and 
intrinsic value. Father Daniel (Hist, dc la IMilice Fnin^oise, tom. i» 
p. 2-7) has illustrated the description. 

Diibos, Hist. Critique, tom. i, p. 271, 272. Some geogra.^ 
phers have'placed Dispargum on the Herman side of the Rhine. See a 
note of the Benedictine Editot'S to the Historians of France, tom. ii, 

3p. 166. ' ' ’ 

* The Carbonarian wQOd, was that part of the great forest of the 
Ardennes, which lay between the Escaut, or Scheld, and the Meuse, 
i/'fc mat Gall. p. 1^6. . ' '■ ' 

Turon, 1. ii, c.'&, m tom. ii, p. 166, 167. Fredegar, 
p. tdB* Gesta; Beg. Francor. c. 5, in tom, Ii, p. 544-» 
Vit, St. Eemig. ad Mlncmar,- in tom. lii, p. S73. 
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plains of Artois,® and celebrated, with vain and c h 
ostentatious security, the marriage, perhaps, of 
his son, tlie nuptial feast vs'as interrupted by the 
unexpected and unwelcome presence of iEtius, 
who had passed the Somme at the head of his 
light cavalry. The tables which had been spread 
under the shelter of a hill, along the banks of 
a pleasant stream, were rudely overturned ; the 
Franks were oppressed before they could recover 
their arms, or their ranks ; and their unavailing 
valour was fatal only to themselves. The loaded 
waggons, which had followed their march, afford- 
ed a rich booty ; and the virgin bride, with 
her^female attendants, submitted to the new 
lovers, who were imposed d« them by the chance 
of war. This advantage, whicli had been obtained 
by the skill and activity of iEtius, might re- 
flect some disgrace on the military prudence of 
Clodion ; but the king of the Franks soon re- 
gained his strength and reputation, and still 
maintained the possession of his Gallic kingdom 
from the Khine to the Somme.® Under his 

a Francufi qua Cloh> patentes 

Atrebatum terras pervaserat^ — ~ 

Pmegyi\ Majoiian» 212* 

The precise spot was a town* or village, called Vicus Hekna; and 
i.)oth the name and the place are discovered by modern geographers 
at Lens- See Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 246* Longuerue, Description 
de 2a France, tom. ii, p. 8S. 

® See a vague account of the action in Sidonius, Panegyr, 
■Majorian* 2X2-230. The Frencli critics, impatient to establish their 
monarchy in Gaul, have drawn a strong argument from the .silence 
of Sidonius, who dares not insinuate, that the vanquished Franks 
were compelled to repass the Bhine* Dubos, tom* i, p. 32?. 
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reign, and most probably from the enterprising 
spirit of his Subjects, tile three capitals, Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne, experienced the elFects of 
hcsStile cruelty- and avarice. The distress of 
Cologne was prolonged by the perpetual domi- 
nion of the same barbarians, who evacuated the 
ruins of Treves ; and Treves, which, in the space 
of forty years, had been four times besieged and 
pillaged, was disposed to lose the memory of her 
afflictions in the vain amusements of the Circus.** 
The death of Clodion, after a reign of twenty 
years, exposed his kingdom to the discord and 
ambition of his two sons. Meroveus, the young- 
er,"* was persuaded to implore the protection of 
Rome ; he was received at the imperial court, as 
the ally of Valentihian, and the adopted son o? 
the patrician .^tius ; and dismissed, to his native 
country, with splendid gifts, and the strongest 
assurances of friendship and support. During his 
absence, his elder brother had solicited, with 
equal ardour, the formidable aid of Attiia ; and 
the king of the Huns embraced an alliance, which 

^ Salvian (de Oubernut. Dei. 1. vi) has expressed, hi \-agHe and 
declamatory language, the misfortunes of these three citic.s, 'whitii 
are distinctly ascertained by the learned ^Ma.scou, Hist, of the Ancient 
Germans, k, 21. 

Priscus, in relating the contest, does not name the two brothers ; 
the second of whom he had seen at Rome, a beardless youth, writh 
long flowing hair, (Historians of France, tom. i, p- 60T, 60B). The 
Benedictine Editors are indined to believe, that they were the sons 
of some upknown king of the Franks, who reigned on the banks of 
tM'-lfecJker i but the ^rgumdnts of ?tf. de Foncemagne (Mem. de 
I'Academie, tom. viii, p. 4*64) seem to prove, that the succession of 
ClodioB'-^as’- dlspu't^'d by: his two' sons/und that the younger was 
Meroveus, thetatber'of ChiMenc. 
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fadiitated the passage of theEhine, and justified, chap. 
by a specious and honourable pretence, the iiiva- 
sion of Gaul.^ > 

When Attila declared his resolution of support- 
ing the^causp^of his allies, the Vandals and the of the 
Franksj at the same time, and almost in the spirit 
oliitoisn^fetio chivalry, the savage monarch pro- 
fessed himself the lover and the champion of the 
princess Honoria. The sister of Valentinian wm 
educated in the palace of Ravenna ; and as her 
marriage might be productive of some danger 
to the state, she was rdsed, by the title of Au- 
gusta,^ above the hopes of the most presump- 
tuous subject. Bpt the fair Honoria had no 
sooner attained the sikthenth yearof her age, than 
she detested the importunate greatness which 
must for ever exclude her from the comforts of 
honourable love : in the midst of vain and un- 
satisfactory pomp, . Honoria sighed, yielded to 
the impulse of nature, and threw herself into the 
arms of her chamberlain Rugenius. Her guilt 
and shame (such is the absurd language of 
imperious man) were soon betrayed by the ap- 
pearances of pregnancy : but the disgrace of the 
royal family was published to the world by the 

^ Under the Merovingian race» the throne was hereditary ; hut 
all the sons of the deceased monarch were equally entitled to their 
share of his treasures and territories. See the Dissertations of M. de 
Foncemagne, in the sixth and eighth volumes of the Memoires de 

^ 

® A medal is still extant, which exhibits the pleasing counte- 
nance of Honoria, with the title of Augusta ; and on the reverse, 
the improper legend of Salu3 Reijpublicas round the monagram of 
Christ. See Duoange, Famil. Byzantin. pi 67, 73. 
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imprudence of the empress Placidia ; who dis- 
•missed her daughter, after a strict and shameful 
confinement, to a remote exile at Constantinople. 
The unhappy princess passed twelve or fourteen 
years , in the irksome society of the sisters of 
Theodosius, and their chosen virgins ; to whose 
crown Honoria could no longer aspire, and whose 
monastic assiduity of prayer, fasting, and vigils, she 
reluctantly imitated. Her impatience of long and 
hopeless celibacy, urged her fo embrace a sti’ange 
and, desperate resolution. The name of Attila 
was familiar and formidable at Constantinople ; 
and his fi’equent embassies entertained a perpetual 
intercourse between his camp and the imperial 
palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather of re- 
venge, the daughter of Placidia sacrificed every 
duty and every prejudice ; and ofiered to deliver 
her. person into the arms of a barbarian, of whose 
language she was ignorant, whose figure was 
scarcely human, and whose religion and manners 
.she abhorred. By the ministry of a faithful 
eunuch, she traiismitted to Attila a ring, the 
pledge of her affection; and earnestly conjured 
him to claim her as a lawful spouse, to whom he 
had been secretly betrothed. These indecent 
advances were received, however, with coldness 
and disdain; and the king of the Huns con- 
tinued to multiply the number of his wives, till 
his love was awakened by the more forcible pas- 
sions of ambition and avarice. The invasion of 
Gaul was preceded,, and justified, by a formal 
deinand: of the princess Plonoria, with a just and 
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equal share of the imperial patrimony. His prer 
liecessors, the ancient .Tanjous, had often ad- 
dressed, in the samediostile and peremptory man- 
ner, the daughters of China ; and the pretensions 
of Attila were not less offensive to the majesty 
of Rome. A firm, hut temperate, refusal was 
communi<?ated to his ambassadors. The right of 
female succession, though it might derive a spe- 
cious argument from the recent examples of 
Placidia and Pulcheria, was strenuously denied ; 
and the indissoluble engagements of Honoria 
weie opposed to the claims of her Scythian lov- 
er On the discovery of her connexion with the 
king of the \Huns, the guilty princess had' beep 
sent away, as an olpect c#lmrr®Fj( from Cfinstpi* 
tinople to Italy ; her life was spared ; but the ce- 
remony of her marriage was performed with 
some obscure and nominal husband, before she 
was iitimured in a perpetual prison, to Ijewail 
those crimes and ’misfortuaesf which Honoria 
might have escaped, had she net been born the 
daughter of an emperor.® e ' 

A native of Gaul, and a contemporary, the 
learned and eloquent Sidonius, who was aftcr- 
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^ Sec Prisciis, p. 39, 40* It might fairly allegetl, that if fe- 
males could succeed to the throne, Valentinian himself, who had 
married the daughter and heiress of the younger Theodosius, would 
have asserted her right to the eastern empire, 
s The adventures of Honoria are imperfectly related by Jor- 
nandes, de Successione Ilegn. c, 97, and de Reb. Get. c. 42, p. 674 ; 
and in the Chronicles of Prosper and Harceliinus : but they cannot 
be made con.sistent, or probable, unless wc separate, by an interval 
0 f time her intrigue .with Eugeuius, and her invitation of" 

Attila, 


Attila in- 
vades 
Gaul, and 
besieges 
Orleans, 
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CHAP, wiirds bishop of Glermont, had made a promise 
to one of his friends, that he would compose a 
A. D. 4S1. regular history of the war of Attila. If the mo- 
desty of Sidonius had not discouraged him from 
the prosecution of this interesting work,'* the 
historian would have related, with the simplicity 
of truth, those memorable events, to which the 
poet, in vague and doubtful metaphors, has con- 
cisely alluded.* The kings and nations of Ger- 
many and Scythia, from the Volga perhaps to 
the Danube, obeyed the warlike summons of 
Attila. From the royal village, in the plains of 
Hungary, his standard moved towards the West ; 
and, after a march of seven or eight hunched 
miles, he reached the conflux of the Rhine and 
the Necker; where he was Joined by the Franks, 
who adhered to bis allyjf the elder of the sons 
erf; Clodion. A troop of light barbarians, who 
• roamed in quest of plunder, might choose the 
winter for the convenience of passing the river 

Exegeras mihi, ut tibi, Attite boHum stylo me 

posteris mtixuaturam^ . . . veeperaxn scribere, sed operis arepti 
fasce penspecto, taeduit inchoaisse. Sidon. ApoJL L viii, epist. l.'5s 

‘ ■ 

J Subito cum rupta tumultu 

Barbaries totas in te transfuderat Arctos, 

Gallia. Pugnaccm Kegum coinitante Gelono 
Gepida trux seqiiitur ; Scyrum Burguiidio cogit ^ 

Chunus, Beilonofcusj Neurus, Basterna, Toringm 
Bructerus, uh^osa vel queni Nicer abkiit uuda 
Prorumpit Franoiis. Cecidit cito secta bipenni 
Hercynia in lintres^ et Ilhermm texuit aino, 

Et jam terrificis diffuderat Attila turmis 
In campos se Belga tuos.-— — 


Faiiegyr. Aidt. 
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on tlie ice ; Imt the innumei'aMe cavalry of the 
Huns required such plenty of forage and pro- 
visibns, as could be procm’ed only in a milder 
season ; the Hercynian forest supplied materials 
for a bridge of boats ; and the hostile myriads 
were poured, with resistless violence, into the 
Belgic provinces.^ The consternation of Gaul 
was universal ; and the various fortunes of its 
<dties have been adorned by tradition with mar- 
tyrdoms and miracles.* Troyes was saved by 
the merits of St. Lupus ; St. Servatius was re- 
moved from the world, that he might not behold 
the ruin of Tongres ; and the prayers of St. Ge- 
nevieve diverted the march of Attila from the 
neighbourhood of Paris." Biiths the greatest part 
of the Gallic cities were alike destitute of saints 
and soldiers, they w'cre besieged and stormed by 
the Huns : who practised, in the example of 

’ ft’ If r ' I ,/ V , ^ ^ 

^ The most authentic and circumstantial account of this war^ 
is contained in Jornandes, (tie 

who has sometimes abridged, and sometimes transcribed)' the larger 
history of Cassiodoriiis. Jornaiides, a quotation which it would be 
superfluous to repeat, may be corrected and illiiKtrated by Gregory 
of Tours, 1* 2f c, d, 6, 7, and the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, 
and the two Prospers. Ali the ancient testimonies are collected and 
inserted in the Historians of France ; but the reader should be cau- 
tioned against a supposed extract from the Chronicle of Idatius, 
(among the fragments of Fredegarius, tom. i|, p. 4(>2), which often 
contradicts the genuine tes^ 6f the Gallician bishop. 

^ The ancient legendaries deserve some regard, as they are obliged 
to connect their fables with the real history of their oWn tunes. vSee 
ihe lives of St. Lupus, St. Anlanus, the. bishops of MeU, Genei- 

Ac. in the Historians of France, tom. i, p« 644, 645,6#; tomy 
Jill,. ■ 
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Metz,*^ their cttfetdffiary maxims of war. They 
intolved, in a proraiscttous massacre, the priests 
who seiTed at the altar, and the infants, who, 
in the hour of danger, had been providently bap- 
tized by the bishop ; the flourishing city was 
delivered to the flames, and a solitary chapel of 
St. Stephen marked the place where it formerly 
stood. From the Ehine and the Moselle, Attila 
advanced into the heart of Gaul ; crossed the Seine 
at Auxerre ; and, after a long and laborious 
march, fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans. 
He was desirous of securing his conquests by the 
possos.sion of an advantageous post, which com- 
manded the passage of the Loire ; and he de- 
pended on the secret invitation of Sangiban, king 
of the Alani, who hstti promised to betray the 
city, and to revolt from the service of the em- 
pire. But this treacherous conspiracy w'as detected 
and disappointed: Orleans had been strengthened 
with recent fortifications ; and the assaults of 
the Huns were vigorously repelled by the faith- 
ful valour of the soldiers, dr citizens, who de- 
fended the place. The pastoral diligence of 

The scepticism of the Count de Buat (Hist ties Peupies, tom* 
vii, p. 539, 6i0) cannot he reconciled with any principles of reason 
or criticism. Is not Gregory of Tours precise and positive in bis ac- 
count of the destruction of MctJi? At the distance of no more than 
an hundred years, could he be ignorant, could the people be ignor- 
ant, of the fate of a city, the actual residence of his sovereigns, the 
kings of Austrasia ? The learned Count, who seems to have under- 
taken the apology of Attila, and the barbarians, appeals to the false 
Idatius, parcem civitatibus Germaniaa et Galliai, and forgets, that 
the true Idatius had explicitly aihrmed, plurimse civitates q-ffract^Vf 
among which he enumerates Metz, 
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Aniaiius, a bishop of primitive iSanctity and con- chap. 
summate prudence, exhausted every art of reli- 
gious policy to support their courage, till the 
ari’ival of the expected succours. After an obsti- 
nate siege, the walls were shaken by the battering 
rams ; the Huns had already occupied the sub- 
urbs ; and the peoplcj who were incapable of bear- 
ing arms, lay prostrate in prayer. Anianus, who 
anxiously counted the days and hours, despatched 
a trusty messenger to observe, from the rampart, 
the lace of the distant country. He returned 
twice, without any intelligence, that could inspire 
hope or comfort ; but, in bis third report, he 
mentioned a small cloud, which he had faintly 
descried at the extremity of the hormpm ( .‘Jj lt is 
“ the aid of God i” exclaimed the bishop, in a tone 
of pious confidence; and the whole multitude 
repeated after him, — “ It is the aid of God.” The 
remote object, on wliich every eye w'as fixed, be- 
came each moment larger,; Sad mow distinct i 
Roman and Gothic banners wdre gradually per- 
ceived; and a favourable wind blowings aside 
the dust, discovered, in deep array, the impatient 
squadrons of iEtius and Theodoric, -who pressed 
forwards to the relief 'of Orleans. 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated 
into the heart of Gaul, may be ascribed to his mans and 
insidious policy, as well as to the terror of his 
arms. His public declarations were skilfully 
ihitighted by his private as.surances ; he alter- 
nately soothed and threatened the Romans and 
the Goths; and the courts of Ravenna and Thou- 
louse, mutually suspicious of each other’s inten- 
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CHAP. tiDns, beheld,' with supine indifference, the ap- 
preach of their common enemy. jiEtius was the 
sole guardian of the public safety ; but his wisest 
measures were embarrassed by a faction, which, 
since the death of Placidia, infested the imperial 
palace : the youth of Italy trembled at the sound 
of the trumpet ; and the barbai'ians, who, from 
fear or affection, were inclined to the cause of 
Attila, awaited, with doubtful and venal faith, 
the event of the war. The patrician passed tlie 
Alps at the head of some troops, whose strength 
and numbers scarcely deserved the name of an 
army." But on his arrival at Arles, or Lyons, 
he was confounded by the intelligence, that the 
Visigoths, refusing to embrace the defence of 
Gaul, had determined to expect, within their own 
te#ritoriesi tbd formidable invader^ whom they 
professed to despise. The senator Avitus, who, 
after the honourable exei’cise of the pretorian pre- 
fecture, had retired to his estate in Auvergne, 
was persuaded to accept the important embassy, 
which he executed with ability and success- He 
represented to Theodoric, that an ambitious con- 
queror, who aspired to the dominion of the earth, 
could be resisted only by tlie firm and unani- 
mous alliance of the powers whom 'he laboured 
to oppress. The lively eloquence of Avitus in- 
flamed the Gothic warriors, by the description of 

Vix llquerat Aljm 

JEtius, tetiue* et rarum sine milite duceiis 
-Eobur, in auxiliis Getknm male credulus agmen 
“ firopriis prwnmeiis -adfore eastris. 

Fanegyr* Avit. &c. 
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tlicinjui'ies wliichtheir ancestorshadsuflfered from chap. 
the Huns ; whose implacable fury still pursued xxxv. 
tliem from the Danube to the foot of the Pyre- 
nees. He strenuously urged, that it was the duty 
of every Cliristiaii to save, from sacrilegious viola- 
tion, the churches of God, and the relics of the 
saints .• that it was the interest of every barbarian, 
Vllf^had acquired a settlement in Gauh to defend 
the fields and vineyards, which were cultivated 
lor his use, against the desolation of the Scythian 
shepherds. Theodoric yielded to the evidence of 
truth ; adoj>ted the measure at once the most pru- 
dent and the most honourable; and declared, that 
as the faithful ally of Jitiusaud the Romans, he 
was ready to expose Ms life and kingdom fo* the 
common safety of Gaid.“ "J.qie Visigoths, who, 
at that time, were in the mature vigour of their 
fame and power, obeyed with alacrity the signal 
of war; prepared theii* ai’uis and horses, and 
assembled under the standard of their aged king, 
who was resolved, with his t#u eldest s©n% Toris- 
mond and Theodoric, to command in person Ha 
numerous and valiant people. The example of the 
Goths determined several tribes or nations, that 
seemed to fluctuate between the Huns and the Ro- 
mans. Theindefatigable diligence of thepatrician 

^ The puUcy of Attila, of iEtius, and of the Visigoth.s, is imixn-- 
fectly described in the Panegyric of Avitua* and the thirty-sixth 
chapter of Jornandos, The poet and the historian were both biassed 
by periional or national prejudices. The former exalts the merit and 
importance of Avitu.s; orbis» Avite, salus, t The latter is anxi- 
ous to show the Goths in the most favourable light. Yet their agree- 
ment* when they are fairly interpreted, is a proof of their veracity. 
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CHAP, gradually collected the troops of Gaul and Gei’- 
XXXV. fomierly acknowledged them^ 

selves the subjects, or soldiers, of the republic, Imt 
who now claimed the rewards of voluntary ser- 
vice, £Uid the rank of independent allies; the Laeti, 
the Armoricans, the Breones, the Saxons, the 
Burgundians, the Sarmatians, or Alani, the Ri- 
puarians, and the Franks who followed Meroveus 
as their lawful prince. Such was the various army, 
which, under the conduct of jEtiusand'l'heodm'ic, 
advanced, by rapid marches, to relieve Orleans, 
and to give battle to the innumerable host of 
Attila.P 

tkes1o°' their approach, the king of the Huns im- 

tiie plains mediately raised the siege, and sounded a retreat 
plgnc!” to recal the foremost of his troops from the 
pillage of a city which they had already . en- 
tered.'^ The valour of Attilawa.s always guided 
hy his prudence ; and as he foresaw the fatal con- 
sequences of a defeat in the heart of Gaul, he 
repassed the Seine, and expected the enemy in 
the plains of Chitons, whose Imooth and level 

, P The review of the army of .jEtiu« is made by Jornandes» c. SG* 
p. edit. Grot. tom. ii, ]). 23, of the Historian.s of France, with 
the notes of the Benedictine editor. The La^tt were a promiscuoits 
race of barbarians, born or naturalized in Gaul ; and the Eiparii, 
or Hipuaniy derived their name from their posts on tiie three rivers, 
rile Rhine, the Meuse, and the .Moselle ; the Armoricans possessed 
the independent cities between the Seine and the Loire. A colony 
of AaawnvV had been planted in the diocess of Bayeux; the Burgn/t-.. 
dians were settled in Savoy; and the Breones were a warlike tribe of 
Hhadians, to the east of the lake of Constance. 

^ Aurelianensis urbis obsidio, oppugnatio, irruptio, ncc direptio, 

1. V. ' ,S'idbn.' ApoUim C viii, epist. 15, p. 246. The preservation of 
Orleafts'’im‘^ht be easily turned into a miracle, obtained, and fbre-» 
loki, by the holy bishop. $ 
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surface was adapted to the operations of his Scy- 
thian cavalry. But in this tumultuary retreat, 
the vangxiard of the Romans, and their allies, 
continually pressed, and sometimes engaged, the 
troops whom Attila had posted in the rear •, the 
hostile columns, in the darkness of the night, and 
the perplexity of the roads, might encounter each 
other without design ; and the bloody conflict of 
the Franks and Gepidae, in which fifteen thou- 
sand barbarians were slain, was a prelude to a 
more general and decisive action. The Cata- 
launian fields* spread themselves round Chalons, 
and extend, according to the vague measurement 
of Jornandes, to the length of one hundred and 
fifty, and the breadth of one hundred^ miles, 
over the whole province, rvhich is entitled to 
the appellation of a champaign country.* This 
spacious plain was distinguished, however, by 
some inequalities of ground ; and the importance 
of an height, which commanded the camp of 
Attila, was understood, and disputed, by the 
two generals. The young and valiant Toris- 
mond first occupied the summit; the Goths 
rushed with irresistible weight on the Huns, who 

The common editions read ; but there is some authority of 
manuscripts (and almost any authority Is sufficient) for the more rea- 
sonable number of xvm. 

* Chalons, or Duro-Catalaunum, afterwards Catalmni^ had former- 
ly made a part of the territory of Eheims, from whence it is distant 
only twenty-seven miles. See Vales. Kotit. Gall. p» 1S6, D’Anville, 
Notice de I’Ancienne Gatile, p. 212, 279. 

* The name of Campania, or Campagne, is frequently mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours ; and that great province, of which Bheims was 
!he capital, obeyed the command of a duke. Vales. Hotit. p. 120- 
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laboured to ascend from the opposite side ; and 
the possession of this adYantageous post inspired 
both the troops and their leaders with a fair 
assurance of victory. The anxiety of Attila 
prompted him toconsulthis priests and haruspices. 
It was reported, that after scrutinizing the en- 
trails of victims, and scraping their bones, they 
revealed, in mysterious language, his own de- 
feat, with the death of his principal adversary; 
and that the barbarian, by accepting the equiva- 
lent, expressed his involuntary esteem for the 
superior merit of .®tius. But the unusual de- 
spondency, which seemed to prevail among the 
Huns, engaged Attila to use the expedient, so 
familiar to the generals of antiquity, of animating 
his troops by a military oration; and his language 
was that of a king, who had often fought and 
conquered at their head." He pressed them to 
consider their past glory, their actual danger, 
and their future hopes. The same fortune, 
which opened the deserts and morasses of Scy- 
thia to them unarmed valour, which had laid 
so many warlike nations prostrate at their 
feet, had reserved the Jtn/.y of this memorable 
field for the consummation of their victories. 
The cautious steps of their enemies, their strict 
alliance, and their advantageous posts, he ai’tfully 
represented as the effects, not of prudence, but 

^ I am sensible that these military orations are usually composed 
Jjy the historian | yet the old - Ostrogoths, who had served under 
I'Attila-,' might' repeat his discourse to Cassiodorius : the ideas, and 
dv|n^thte_*es:prcssioiis, have an original Scythian cast ; and I 

Italian of the sixth century would have thought of the 
hujus ceitmmh 
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of fear. The Visigoths alone were the strength 
and nerres of the opposite army ; and the Huns 
might securely trample on the degenerate Ro- 
mans, whose close and compact order betrayed 
their apprehensions, and who were equally inca- 
pable of supporting the dangers, or the fatigues, 
of a day of Wtle. The doctrine of predestina- 
tion, so favourable to martial virtue, was care- 
fully inculcated by the king of the Huns ; who 
assured his subjects, that the warriors, protected 
by Heaven, were safe and invulnerable amidst 
the darts of the enemy ; but that the unerring 
Fates would strike their victims in the bosom of 
inglorious peace. “ I myself,” continued Attila, 
“ will throw the first javelin, and the wretch 
“ who refuses to imitate the example of his so- 
“ vereign, is devoted to inevitable death.” The 
spirit of the barbarians was rekindled by the pre- 
sence, the voice, and the exaniiple, of their in- 
trepid leader ; and Attila, yielding to their im- 
patience, immediately formed his order of battle. 
At the head of his brave and faithful Huns, he 
occupied in person the centre of the line. The 
nations subject to his empire, the Rugians, the 
Heruli, the Thuringians, the Franks, the Bur- 
gundians, w'ere extended, on either hand, over 
the ample space of the Catalaunian fields; the 
right wing was commanded by Ardaric, king of 
the Gejiidie; and the three valiant brothers, who 
reigned over the Ostrogoths, were posted on the 
left, to oppose the kindred tribes of the, Visigoths 
The disposition of the allies was regulated by a dif- 
ferent principle. Sangiban, the faithless king of 
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CHAP, the Alani, was placed in the centre; where hit?! 
motions might be strictly watched, and his trea- 
cherymight be instantlypunished. .®itiiis assumed 
the command of the left, and Theodoric of the 
right, wing ; while Torismond still continued to 
occupy the heights which appear to have stretched 
on the flank, and perhaps the rear, of the Scythian 
army. The nations from the V olga to the Atlan- 
tic v'ere assembled on the plain of Chalons; but 
many of these nations had been divided by fac- 
tion, or conquest, or emigration ; and the ap- 
pearance of similar arms and ensigns, whicli 
threatened each other, presented the image of a 
civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and 
Romans form an interesting part of their national 
manners. The attentive study of the military 
operations of Xenophon, or Caesar, or Frederic, 
when they are described by the same genius w^hich 
conceived and executed them, may tend to im- 
])rove (if such improvement can be wished) the 
art of destroying the human species. But the 
battle of Chfilons can only excite our curiosity 
by the magnitude of the object ; since it was de- 
cided by the blind impetuosity of barbarians, and 
has been related by partial writers, whose civil or 
ecclesiastical profession secluded them from the 
knowledge of military affairs. Cassiodorius, how- 
ever^ had familiarly conversed with many Gothic 
warriors, who served in that memorable engage- 
tfiglit ; “ a conflict,” as they informed him, 
u fleece, various, obstinate, and bloody ; such 
“ as could not be paralleled, either in the pre- 
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” sent, or in past ages.” The number of the 
slain amounted to one hundred and sixty-two 
thousand, or, according to another account, three 
hundred thousand persons and these incredible 
exaggerations suppose a real and effective loss, 
sufficient to justify the historian’s remark, that 
whole generations may be swept away, by the 
madness of kings, in the space of a single hour. 
After the mutual and repeated discharge of missile 
weapons, in which the archers of Scythia might 
signalize their superior dexterity, the cavalry and 
infantry of the two armies were furiously mingled 
in closer combat. The Huns, who fought under 
the eyes of their king, pierced through the feeble 
and doubtful centre of the allies, separated their 
wings from each other, and wheeling, with a 
rapid effort, to the left, directed their whole 
force against the Visigoths. As Theodoric rode 
along the ranks, to animate his troops, he re- 
ceived a mortal stroke from the javelin of An- 
dages, a noble Ostrogoth, and immediately fell 
from his horse. The wounded king was op- 
pressed in the general disorder, and trampled 
under the feet of his own cavalry ; and this im- 
portant death served to explain the ambiguous 
prophecy of the haruspices. Attila already ex- 

* The expressious of Jornandes, or rather of Cassiodorius, are ex- 
tremely strong. Belluiri atrox, multiplex, iramane, pertiaax, cui 
simili nulla usquam narrat antiquitas: ubi taUa gesta referunfur, ut 
nihil esset quod in vita sua conspicere potuisset egrt^us, qui huju** 
miraculi privaretur aspectil. Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i, p. 

SP3) attempts to reconcile the 162,000 of Jornandes with the 300,000 
Idutius and Isidore, by supposing, that the larger number included 
the total destruction of the war, the effects. of. disease, the tdaaghtei 
of the uiiuniied people, 
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ulted in the confidence of victory, when the 
valiant Torismond descended from the hills, and 
verified the remainder of the prediction. The 
Visigoths, who had been thrown into confusion 
by the flight, or defection, of the Alani, gra- 
dually restored their order of battle ; and the 
Huns were undoubtedly vanquished, since Attila 
was compelled to retreat. He had exposed his 
p'erson with the rashness of a private soldier ; but 
the intrepid troops of the centre had pushed for- 
wards beyond the rest of the line ; their attack 
was faintly supported ; their flanks were un- 
guarded; and the conquerors of Scythia and 
Germany were saved by the approach of the night 
from a total defeat. They retired within the 
circle of waggons that fortified their camp ; and 
the dismounted squadrons prepared themselves 
for a defence, to which neither their arms, nor 
their temper, were adapted. The event was 
doubtful : but Attila had secured a last and ho- 
nourable resource. The saddles and rich furni- 
ture of the caynliy were collected by his order, 
into a funer^ pile ; and the magnanimous bar- 
barian had resolved, if his intrenchments should 
be forced, to rush headlong into the flames, and 
to deprive his enemies of the glory which they 
might have acquired, by the death or captivity 
pf Attila,^ 

■-«,y The Count de Buat,. (Hist des Feuples, tom. tii, p. 

still depending the and again rejectingthe tmCf Ida- 
ilhs, ;'hM divided the defeat of Attila into two great battiest the 
'fosrih’let^ hear'drleans, 'the latter in Champagne 9 in the one, Theo-* 
j doric $laih f 4a other he was . revenged. 
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But liis enemies had passed the night in equal chap. 
disorder and anxiety. The inconsiderate courage , , 
of Torismond was tempted to urge the pursuit, Retreat or 
till he unexpectedly found himself, with a few 
followers, in the midst of the Scythian waggons. 

In the confusion of a nocturnal combat, he was 
thrown from his horse ; and the Gothic prince 
must have perished like his father, if his youth- 
lul strength, and the intrepid zeal of his com- 
panions, had not rescued him from this dangerous 
situation. In the same manner, but on the left 
of the line, iEtius himself, separated from his 
allies, ignorant of their victory, and anxious for 
their fate, encountered and escaped the hostile 
troops, that were scattered over the plains of 
Chalons ; and at length reached the camp of the 
Goths, which he could only fortify with a slight 
rampart of shields, till the dawn of day. The 
imperial general was soon satisfied of the defeat 
of Attila, who still remained inactive within his 
intrenchments ; and when he contemplated the 
bloody scene, he observed, with secret satisfac- 
tion, that the loss had principally fallen on the 
barbarians. The body of Theodoric, pierced 
with honourable wounds, was discovered under a 
heap of the slain : his subjects bewailed the death 
of tlieir king and father; but their tears were mim 
gled with songs and acclamations, and his funeral 
rites were performed in the face of a vanquished 
enemy. The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated 
on a buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom 
they justly ascribed the glory of their success ; 
and the new king accepted the obligation of 
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revenge, as a sacred portion of his paternal inhe- 
ritance. Yst the Goths themselves were asto- 
nished by the fierce and undaunted aspect of their 
formidable antagonist ; and their historian has 
compared Attila to alien encompassed in his den, 
and threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. 
The kings and nations, who might have deserted 
his standard in the hour of distress, were made 
sensible, that the displeasure of their monarch 
was the most imminent and inevitable danger. 
All his instruments of martial music incessantly 
sounded a loud and animating strain of defiance; 
and the foremost troops who advanced to the 
assault, were checked, or destroyed, by showers 
of arrows from every side of the intrenchments. 
It was determined, in a general council of war, to 
besiege the king of the Huns in his camp, to 
intercept his provisions, and to reduce him to 
the alternative of a disgraceful treaty, or an un- 
equal combat. But the impatience of the bar- 
barians soon disdained these cautious and dilatory 
measures: and, the mature policy of iEtius was 
apprehensive, that, after the extirpation of the 
Huns, the republic would be oppressed by the 
pride and power of the Gothic nation. The 
patrician exerted the superior ascendant of autho- 
rity and reason, to calm the passions, which the 
son of Theodoric considered as a duty ; repre- 
sented, with seeming affection, and real truth, 
the! daggers of absence and delay; and persuaded 
Torrism&nd to disappoint, by his speedy return, 
the’"anf|^ designs of his brothers, who 
might Oecupy the throne and treasures of Thou- 
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louse/ After the departure of the Goths, and chap. 
the separation of the allied army, Attila was sur- 
j)rised at the vast silence which reigned over the 
plains of Chalons : the suspicion of some hostile 
stratagem detained him several days within the 
circle of his waggons; and his retreat beyond 
the Rhine confessed the last victory which was 
achieved in the name of the western empire. 
Meroveus and his Franks observing a prudent 
distance, and magnifying the opinion of their 
strength, by the uumei’ous fires which they kin- 
dled every night, continued to follow the rear 
of the Huns, till they reached the confines of 
Thuringia. The Thuringians served in the army 
of Attila they traversed, both in their march , 
and in their return, the territories of the Franks; 
and it was perhaps in this war that they exercised 
the cruelties, which, about fourscore years after- 
wards, were revenged by the son of Clovis. They 
massacred their hostages^ as well as their cap- 
tives : two hundred young maidens were tortured 
with exquisite and unrelenting rage; their bodies 
were torn asunder by wild horses, or their bones 
were crushed under the weight of rolling wag- 
gons ; and their unburied limbs were abandonetl 
on the public roads, as a prey to dogs and vul- 

* Joniandesi de Eebus Geticis, c, 41, p* 671. The policy of 
' a»d the behaviour of Torismond, are extremely natural ; and the 
patrician, according to Gregory of Tours, (1. ii, c. 7, 163), dis- 

missed the prince of the Franks, by suggesting to him a similar ap- 
prehension. . The false Idatius ridiculously pretends, that JStius paid 
a clandestine, nocturnal, visit to the kings of the Huns and of the 
Visigoths ; from each of whom he obtained a bribe of ten thousand 
pieces of* gold, as the price of an undisturbed retreat. 
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tures. Such were those savage ancestors, whose 
imaginary virtues have sometimes excited the 
praise and envy of civilized ages I’" 

Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the 
reputation of Attila, were impaired by the fail- 
ure of the Gallic expedition. In the ensuing 
spring, he repeated his demand, of the princess 
Honoria, and her patrimonial treasures. The 
demand was again rejected, or eluded ; and the 
indignant lover immediately took the field, passed 
the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia 
with an innumerable host of barbarians. Those 
barbarians were unskilled in the methods of con- 
ducting a regular siege, which even among the 
ancients, required some knowledge, or at least 
some practice, of the mechanic arts. But the 
labour of many thousand provincials and captives, 
whose lives were sacrificed without pity, might 
execute the most painful and dangerous work. 
The skill of the Roman artists might be cor- 
rupted to the destruction of their country. The 
walls of, Aquileia were assaulted by a formidable 
train of battering rams, moveable turrets, and 
engines* that threw stones, darts, and fire:” and 

» 'These cruelties, which are passionately deplored by Theodorics 
the son of Clovis, (Gregory of Tours. I- iJi, c. 10, p. 190), suit the 
time and circunLStances of the invasion of Attila. His residence in 
Thuringia was long attested by popular tradition ; and he is sup- 
posed to have assembled a courovliai^ or diet, in the territory of 
Eisenach. See Mascou, ix, 30, who settles with nice accuracy the 
extent of ancient Thuringia, and derives its name from the Gothic 
tfibei of the Thervjngi. 

^ Machinis constructis, omnibusque tormentorum generibus adhi- 
Mtis. Jornandes, t?-. 42, p. 673. In the thirteenth century, the ^o.» 

gujs 
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the monarch of the Huns erhiployed the forcible chap. 
impulse of hope, fear, emulation, and interest, 
to subvert the only barrier which delayed the 
conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at that period 
one of the richest, the most populous, and the 
strongest of the maritime cities of the Hadriatic 
coast. The Gothic auxiliai'ies, who appear to 
have served under their native princes Alaric and 
Antala, communicated their intrepid spMt ; and 
the citizens still remembered the glorious and 
successful resistance, wdiich their ancestors had 
opposed to a fierce, inexorable barbarian, who 
disgraced the majesty of the Homan purple. 

Three months were consumed without effect in 
the siege of Aquileia ; till the want of provisions, 
and the clamours of his army, compelled Attila 
to relinquish the enterprise; and reluctantly to 
issue his orders, that the troops should strike 
their tents the next morning, and begin their 
retreat. But as he rode round the walls, pen- 
sive, angry, and disappointed, he observed a stork, 
preparing to leave her nest, in one of the towers, 
and to fly w’ith her infant family towards the 
country. He seized, with the ready penetration 
of a statesman, this trifling incident, which chance 
had oflered to superstition ; he exclaimed, in a 

gills battered the dtieti of China with large engines con."5tructed by 
the Bliihontetans or Christians in their service, which threw stones 
from 150 to 300 pounds^ weight. In the defence of their country, 
the Chinese used gunpowder, and even bombs, above an hundred 
years before they were known in Europe ; yet even those celestial, or 
infernal, arms were insufficient to protect a pusillanimous natiou« 

See Gmhih Hist, to Mongous, p. 70, 71, 155, 157, &c. 
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CHAP, loud and cheerful tone, that such a domestic 
bird, so constantly attached to human society, 
would never have abandoned her ancient seats, 
unless those towers had been devoted to impend- 
ing ruin and solitude.*' The favourable omen 
inspired an assurance of victory ; the siege was 
renewed, and prosecuted with fresh vigour; a 
large breach was made in the part of the wall 
from whence the stork had taken her flight ; the 
Huns mounted to the assault with irresistible 
fury ; and the succeeding generation coxdd scarcely 
discover the ruins of Atpiileia.** After this dread- 
ful chastisement, Attila pursued his march ; and 
as he passed, the cities of Altinum, Concordia, 
and Padua, were reduced into heaps of stones and 
ashes. The inland towns, Vicenza, Verona, and 
Bergamo, were exposed to the rapacious cruelty 
of the Huns. Milan and Pavia submitted, with- 
out resistance, to the loss of their wealth ; and 
applauded the unusual clemency, which preserved 
from the flames the public, as well as private, 
buildings ; and spared the lives of the captive 
multitude. The popular traditions of Comum, 
Turin, or Modena, may justly he suspected ; yet 

« The saBie story js told by Jornandes, and by Procopius* (de Beii. 
Vandal. 1. i, c. 4, p. 187, 188) ; nor is it easy to decide, which is the 
original. But the Greek historian is guilty of an Inexcusable mistakes 
in placing the siege of Aquileia ufter the death of iBti^us, 

^ Jornandes, about an hundred years afterwards, alHruxs, that 
Aquileia was so completely ruined, ita ut vix ejus vestigia, ut appa* 
reant, reliquerint* See Jornandes de Keb. Geticis, c. 42, p. 673. 
Paul. Diacon. i. ii, c. 14, p. 785. Liutprand. Hist. 1. iii, c. 2. The 
name of Aquileia was sometimes applied to Forum Julii, (Cividatf 
4eli Friuli), the more recent capital of the Venetian province. 
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tliey concur with more authentic evidence to chap. 

• X.XXV# 

prove, that Attila spread his ravages over the 
rich plains of modern Lombardy ; which arc 
divided by the Po, and bounded by the Alps and 
Appennine.® ^Hien he took possession of the 
royal palace of Milan, he was surprised, and of- 
fended, at the sight of a picture which repre- 
sented the CtEsars seated on their throne, and the 
princes of Scythia prostrate at their feet. The 
revenge which Attila inflicted on this monument 
of Poman vanity, was harmless and ingenious. 

He commanded a painter to reverse the figures, 
and the attitudes ; and the emperors were de- 
lineated on the same canvas, approaching in a 
suppliant posture to empty their bags of tributary 
gold before the throne of the Scythian monarch.'^ 

The spectators must have confessed the truth and 
propriety of the alteration ; and were perhaps 
tempted to apply, on this singular occasion, the 
well-known fable of theAispute between the lion 
and the man.*^ j 

« In describing this war of AttilUi a war so famous, but so imper- 
fectly known, I have taken for niy guides two learned Italians, who 
considered the subject with sonte peculiar advantages; SigonitiSj de 
Imperio Occidental!, 1. xiii, in his works, tom. i, p. 49.5-v'502 ; and 
^furatori Annali d’ltalia, tom. iv, p. 229-2S6, Bvo edition. 

^ This article may be found under two dliferent articles 
and of the nii.seeIianeous compilation of Siiidas. 

Leo rcspondit, human^ hoc pictum rnanh : 

Vidercs hominem dejectum, si pingave 
Leones scirent. 

Appendix ad Phcedrum, Fab. xxv. 

The Hon in Phi3edru$ very foolishly appeals from pictures to the am- 
phitheatre; and I am glad to observe, that the native taste of , La 
Fontaine (1. iii, fabie s) has omitted this moi^tlame and impotent con- 
clusion. 
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CHAP. It is a saying ’fporthy of the ferocious pride of 
Attila, that the grass never grew on the spot 
Fouiida- , where his horse had trod. Yet the savage de- 
repubUc^of stroycp undcsigncdly laid the foundations of a 
Veaicc. republic, which revived, in the feudal state of 
Europe, the art and spirit of commercial industry. 
The celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia,'‘ 
was formerly dilfused over a large and fertile 
province of Italy, from the confines of Pannonia 
to the river Addua, and from the Po to the Ilh«e- 
tian and Julian Alps. Before the irruption of 
the barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in 
peace and prosperity : Aquileia was placed in the 
most conspicuous station: but the ancient dignity 
of Padua was supported by agriculture and ma- 
nufactures ; and the property of five hundred 
citizens, who were entitled to the equestrian rank, 
must have amounted, at the strictest computation, 
to one million seven hundred thousand pounds. 
Many families of Aqnileia, Padua, and the adja- 
cent towns, who fled from the sword ol'theHuns, 
found a safe, though obscure, refuge in the neigh- 
bouring islands.* At the extremity of the gulf, 

^ Paul the Deacon (de Gestk Langobard. J- h*» c. l i, p. de- 
scribes the provinces of Italy about the end of the eighth century. 
Venctia non solum in pauci.s insiilis quas nunc Yenetias dicimu.s„ con- 
stat ; Red ejus terminus a Pannonijfi finibus usque Addiuun fluvium 
pvotelatur. The history of that province tiil the age of Charlemagne 
forms the hrst and most interesting part of the Verona IIlu.strata, (p. 
1-388), in which the marquis Scipio Mallei has shewn himself equal* 
ly capable of enlarged views and minute disquisitions. 

* This emigration is not attested by any contemporary evidence s 
but the fact is proved by the event, and the circumstances might be 
preserved by tradition. The citizens of Aquileia retired to the isle 
of Gradue, those of Padua to Tlivus Altus, or KialtOj where the city 
of Venice was afterwards built j &c. 

^ # 
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wliere the Hadriatic feebly imitates the tides of 
the ocean, near an hundred small islands are se- 
parated by shallow water from the continent, and 
protected from the waves by several long slips of 
land, which admit the entrance of vessels through 
some secret and narrow channels.^ Till the 
middle of the fifth century, these remote and 
sequestered spots remained without cultivation, 
with few inhabitants, and almost without a name. 
But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their 
arts and their government, Avere gradually formed 
by their new situation ; and one of the epistles 
of Cassiodorius,' which describes their condition 
about seventy years afterwards, may be considered 
as the primitive monument of the republic. 
The minister of Theodoric compares them, in his 
cjuaint declamatory style, to water-fowl, w ho had 
fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves ; and 
though he allows, that the Venetian provinces 
had formerly contained many noble families, he 
insinuates, that they were now reduced by mis- 
fortune to the same level of humble poverty. 
Fish was the common, and almost the universal, 

^ The topography and antiquities of the Venetian islands, from 
Gradus to Clodia, or Chioggia, are accurately stated in the Disserta- 
tio Ciirorogiraphica de Italia Mcdii JEvi, p. 

^ Cas.sioclor, Variar. 1. IS, epist* 24. MafTcj (Verona Illu.strata, 
part i, p. 2M)--254') has translated and expbined this curious letters, 
in the spirit of a learned antiquarian and a faithful subject, who coii!-. 
sidered Venice as the only legitimate offspring of the Homan republic. 
He fixes the date of the epistle, and conseqneatly the prefecture, of 
CassiodoriiLs, A, D. 523 ; and the marquis’s authority ha.s the more 
weight, as he had prepared an edition of his %vorks, and actually pnl>* 
Ii.shed a disseriiation on the true orthography of his name. See Os*» 
servaxioni Letteraire, tom. ii, p, 290-339« 
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food of every rank : their only treasure consisted 
in the plenty of salt, %vhich they extracted from 
the sea: and the exchange of that commodity, 
so essential to human life, was substituted in the 
neighbouring markets to the currency of gold 
and silver. A people, whose habitations might 
be doubtfully assigned to the earth or water, soon 
became alike familiar with the two elements ; 
and the demands of avarice succeeded to those 
of necessity. The islanders, who, from Grado to 
Chiozza, were intimately connected wdth each 
other, penetrated into the heart of Italy, by 
the secure, though laborious, navig’ation of the 
rivers and inland canals. Their vessels, wdiich 
were continually increasing in size and number, 
visited all the harbours of the gulf; and the mar- 
riage, which Venice annually celel)rates with the 
Hadriatic, was contracted in her early infancy. 
The epistle of Cassiodorius, the prctorian pre- 
fect, is addressed to the maritime tribunes ; and 
he exhorts them, in a mild tone of authority, to 
animate the zeal of their countrymen for the pub- 
lic service, which required their assistance to 
transport the magazines of wine and oil from the 
province of Istria to the royal city of Ravenna. 
The ambiguous office of these magistrates is ex- 
plained by the tradition, that in the twelve prin- 
cipal islands, twelve tribunes, or judges, were 
created by an annual and popular election. The 
existence of the Venetian republic under the 
Gothic kingdom of Italy, is attested by the same 
authentic record, which annihilates their lofty 
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ttlaiiii of original and perpetual independ- chap. 
ence.“ , , 

The Italians, who had long since renounced Atuia 
the exercise of arms, were surprised, after forty foYhe'Ra-* 
years peace, : hy the approach of a formidable 
barbarian, whom they abhorred, as the enemy 
of their religion, as well as of their republic. 

Amidst the general consternation, .iEtius alone 
w'as incapable of fear; but it was impossible that 
be should achieve, alone, and unassisted, any 
military exploits worthy of his former renown. 

The barbarians who had defended Gaul, refused 
tu march to the relief of Italy ; and the succours 
piysmised by the eastern emperor were distant n.nd 
doubtful. Since .®tius, at the head of his do- 
mestic troops, still maintained the field, and ha- 
rassed or retarded the march of Attila, he never 
shewed himself more truly great, than at the time 
wjien his conduct was blamed by an ignorant and 
ungrateful people.” If the mind of Valentini^n 
had been susceptible of any generous sentiments, 
lie would have chosen such a general for his 


■ 


I 
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vSee, in the second volume of Amelot tic la Hous.'^aie Histoire da 
i(»oaveniement de Venise, a translation of the famous Sijmttinm. 
This hook, which has been exalted far above its ixierits, is stained in 
every line with the disingenuous malevolence of party : but the.pirin* 
eipal evidence, genuine and apocryphal, is brought together, and the 
re^ider will easily choose the fair mfedium. 

Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. Apollin. p. 19) has published a curious 
passage from the Chronicle of Prosper. Attila redinlegratis virihus,. 
<|uas in Gallia amiserat, Itaiiam ingredi per Fannonias intendit ; 
nihil duce nostro iEtio secundum prioris belli opera pi*ospiciente. 
See* He reproaches iEtius with neglecting to guard the Alps, and 
witii a design to abandon Italy : but this rash censure may at least 
be counterbalanced by the favourable testimonies of Idatius and 
Isidore. 
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example and his guide. But the tim id grandson 
of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers, 
escaped from the sound of war ; and his hasty 
retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from an impreg- 
nable fortress to an open capital, betrayed his 
secret intention of abandoning Italy, as soon as 
the danger should approach his imperial person. 
This shameful abdication was suspended, how- 
ever, by the spirit of doubt and delay, which 
commonly adheres to pusillanimous counsels, and 
sbmetimes coiTects their pernicious tendency. 
The western emperor, with the senate and people 
of Rome, embraced the more salutary resolu- 
tion of deprecating, by a solemn and suppliant 
embassy, the wrath of Attila. This important 
commission was accepted by Avienus, who, from 
his birth and riches, his consular dignity, the 
nmnerous train of his clients, and his personal 
abilities, held the first rank in the Roman senate. 
The specious and artful character of Avienus,* 
was admirably qualified to conduct a negotiation 
either of public or private interest: his colleague 
Trigetius had exercised the pretorian prefec- 
ture of Italy ; and Leo, bishop of Rome, con- 
sented to expose his life for the safety of his flock 
The genius of Leo*" was exercised and displayed 

See the original portraits of Avienus, an-d bis rival Basilius, 
delineated and contrasted in the epistles (i, 9, p* 22)^ of Sidouius. 
He had studied the characters of the two chiefs of the senate; but 
he attached himself to Basilius, as the more solid and disinterested 
Irlend. 

^ P The character and principles of Leo m&y be traced in one him*’ 
dred and forty-one original epistles, which illustrate the ecclesiastic- 
al, history of his Ipng and busy pontificate, from A., B, 440 to 40L 
See Bupla, Blhlidthe^jna Ecdesiaitique, tora» iii, part ii, p. 120- 
MS.' 
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ill the public toisfdrtunes; Snd lie has deserved chap. 
the appellation of Great, the successful zeal 
with which he laboured to establish his opinions 
and his authority, under the venerable names of 
orthodox Mth and ecclesiastical discipline. The 
Roman ambassadors were introduced to the tent 
of Attiia, as he lay encamped at the place where 
the siow-windiing Mincius is lost in the foaming 
waves of the lake Benacus,’ and trampled, with 
his Scythian cavalry, the farms of Catullus and 
Virgil.'^ The barbarian monarch listened with 
favourable, and even respectful, attention ; and 
the deliverance of Italy was purchased by the im- 
m'eJi^railsQidi or dowry. Of the pfincefe HonoH'a. 

The state of his army might facilitate the ^eaty^ 
and hasten his retreat; Their martial spirit was 
relaxed by the wealth and indolence of a warrri 
climate. The shepherds of the North, whose 
ordinary food consisted of milk and raw flesh, in- 
dulged themselves too freely in the use of breads 
of wine, and of meat prepared and seasoned by 
the arts of cookery ; and the progress of disease 

'1 — tai*dis ingens uM fiexibus errat 

Minciusy et tenera priietexit arundine ripaii 

Anne lacus tantos, te iara nbaxime, te^ue 
Fiuctibus, et fremitu assurgen* JBenace marine, 

^ The Marquis Maffei (Verona lilustrata, part i, p, 9S, 129, 221 1 
part ii, p. 2, C) has illustrated with taste and learning this interest-*’ 
ing topography- He places the iiilenriew of Attiia and St. Leo near 
ArioHca, or Ardelica, now Peschiera, at the conflux of the fake and 
river ; ascertains the villa of Catullus* in the delightful peninsula of 
Sarmio, and discovers the Andes of Virgil, in the village of Bandes^ 
precisely, situate qui se subducer® colles imeipiunt, where the Vtro® 
nese bills imperceptibly slope down into the plain of Mantua; , 

K S 
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CHAP, pevenged in some measure the injuries of the Ita- 
xxxv. jians.* When Attila declared lus resolution of 
carrying his victorious arms to the gates of Rome, 
be was admonished by his friends, as well as by 
his enemies, that Alaric had not long survived 
the conquest of the eternal city. His mind, su- 
perior to real danger, was assaulted by imaginary 
terrors; nor could he escape the influence of 
superstition, which had so often been sul)servient 
to his designs.*= The pressing eloquence of Leo, 
MtTOqjestic aspect, and sacerdotal robes, excited 
the veneration of Attila for the spiritual father of 
the Christians. The apparition of the two apostles, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, who menaced the bar- 
barian with instant death, if he rejected theprayer 
of their successor, is one of the noblest legends of 
ecclesiastical tradition; Thesafety of Rome might 
deserve the interposition of celestial beings; and 
some indulgence is due to a fable, which has been 
represented by the pencil of Raphael, and the 
chissel of Algardi." 

• statim mfesto aginme itrbem petiissent, gfrande discmnei/es- 

s^t : sed in Venetia quo ffere tractu Italia moHissima cst, ipsa soli 
cceliquc dementia robur elanguit. Adhoc pani» lh^u carnisque coetts, 
«t dulcedine vitii mitigates, &.c. This passage of Floms (iii, 3) is 
still more applicable to the Huns than to the Cimbri, and it may 
serve as a commentary on the plague, with which Idutiusand 

Iddore have afflicted the troops of Attila. 

* The historian Prisens had positively mentioned the effect which 
this example produced on the mind of Attila* Jornandes, c. 4-^, p. 

mK : •' ' 

The picture of Raphael h in the Vatican ; the basso (or perhaps 
th^^'tty)4'elieif6 of ' Algafdl,’’ on one ol" the altars of St f*eter, (see 
Reteiions shr la Poesie et sur la Peinture, tom. i, p. 

SSO). JiArohIhi? ('Mmt Eedes. D. 45"^, 57, 5S) bravely sus- 

tains the ti'u'tli 'of the apparhixm ; which U rejected, however, by the 
most learned and pious eltholics* 
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Before the kin^ of the »Hmis evacuated Italy, chap. 
lie threatened to return more dreadful, and more ^cxxv. 
implacable, if Ids bride, the princess Honoria, The death 
were not delivered tp his ambassadors within the 
term stipulated hy the treaty. Yet, in the inean- 
Avhile, Attila relieved his tender anxiety, by. add- 
ing a beuatiful maid, whose name was Ildico, 
to the list of his innumerable, wives.* Their 
marriage was celebrated with barbaric pUajp aiul 
festivity, at his wooden palace beyond the Da- 
nube; and the monarcli, oppressed with wine 
and sleep, retired, at a late hour, from the ban- 
quet to the nuptial bed. Idis attendimtg, con- 
tinwwd toyeapeothis plpaeure^ or his. repose, the 
greatest part of the ensuing day,. t*Ui the ufiUiSual 
silence alarmed their fears and suspicions ; and, 
after attempting to awaken Attila by loud and 
repeated cries, they at length brolie into the 
royal apartment, {They found the trembling 
bride sitting by the bedside, hidiug her, f|pa 
her veil, and lamepting her osurn dahg^, as .^^jl 
as the death of the king, 'ylip had expired during 

* Attila, ut Priscus historiciis rcfert., extinctionis su® tenipore, 
pueHam Ildico nomine, decoram valdei sibi matrimonium post in- 
mjmer.abiles- « »>: « 49, _p. 683V‘ 

He afterwards adds, {c, 50, p. Flfii .^ttil®, quorum ,per }icen« 

tiam Ubitlinis poene populus fuit. Polygamy has been established' 
among the Tartars of every age. The rank of plebeian wives is 
regulated only by their personal charms and theTaded matrqn~pre- 
parCvS, without a murmur, the bed W’hich is destined for her hloomfiag 
rivaL But in royal families, the daughters of kh4tw5> communicate to 
their sons a, prior right of inheritance* jSee. Genealogical History, ji. 

. . j i , ' 
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CHAP, the night.^ An artei^ had suddenly burst; 
s-nd as Attila lay in a supine posture, he was suf- 
focated by a torrent of blood, which, instead of 
finding a pass^e through the nostrils, regurgi- 
tated into the lungs and stomach. His body was 
solemnly exposed in the midst of the plain, un- 
der a silken pavilion, and the chosen squadrons 
of the Huns, wheeling round in measured evo- 
lutions, chanted a funeral song to the memory 
of a hero, glorious in his life, invincible in his 
death, the father of his people, the scourge of 
his enemies, and the terror of the world. Ac- 
cording to their national custom, the barbarians 
, cut off a part of their hair, gashed their faces 
wdth unseemly wounds, and bewailed their valiant 
leader as he deserved, hot with the tears of wo- 
men, but with the blood of warriors. The re- 
mldn'a of Attila were inclosed, within three coffins, 
of gold, of silver, and of iron, and privately 
buried in the night : the spoils of nations were 
thrown into his grave ; the captives who had 
opened the ground were inhumanly massacred ; 
and the same Huns, who had indulged such ex- 
cessive grief, feasted, with dissolute and intem- 
perate mirth, about the recent sepidchre of their 
king. It was reported at Constantinople, that on 

y The report of her reached Constantinople, where it obtained 
a very different name ; and MarceUinus o^erves, that the tyrant of 
Europe was slain in the night by the hand, and the knife, of a %voman» 
Compile, who has adapted the genuine account to his tragedy, de- 
scribes the irruption of blood in forty bombast lines, and Attila ex 
crMttsSi ‘‘Wth' ridicutioasi. fairy* . 

ne vent s’arreter fMs hkadj^ 

(Dit-il) on me payera ce qiui m’en va couter. 
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the fortunate night in which hef expired, Marcian chap. 
beheld in a dream the bow of Attila broken 
asunder : and the report may be allowed to prove, 
how seldom the image of that formidable bar- 
barian was absent from the mind of a Roman 
emperor.® . 

The revolution which subverted the empire of 
the Huns, established the fame of Attila, whose empire, 
genius alone had sustained the huge and dis- 
jointed fabric. After his death the boldest chief- 
tains aspired to the rank of kings ; the most pow- 
erful kings refused to acknowledge a superior ; 
and the numerous sons, whom so many various 
mothers bore to the deceased, monarch, divided 
and disputed, like a private inheritance, the so- 
vereign command of the nations of Germany and 
Scythia. The bold Ardaric felt and represented 
the disgrace of this servile partition : and his sub- 
jects, the warlike Gepidse, with the Ostrogoths, 
under the conduct of three valiant brother^ en- 
couraged their allies to vihdicate the rights of 
freedom and royalty. In a bloody and decisive 
conflict on the banks of the river Netad, in Pan- 
nonia, the lance of the Gepidae, the sword of the 
Goths, the arrows of the Httns, the Suevic in- 
fantry, the light arms of the Heruli, and the 
heavy weapons of the Alani, encountered of sup- 
ported each other ; and the victory of Ardaric 
was accompanied with the slaughter of thirty 


* The curious circumstances of the death And funeral of Attila, are. 
related by Jornandes, (c. 49, p. (^3, 684, 8S5), and were probably 

transcribed from Priscus« 
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CHAP, thousaiid ;0f his enemies. Ellac, the eldest son 
xx^cv. ]Qg|. }jjg jj£g jjjj j crown in the memo- 

Table battle of Netad ; Ids early valour had raised 
him to the throne of the Acatzircs, a Scythian 
people, whom he subdued ; and his father, who 
loved the superior merit, would have envied the 
, death, of Ellac,® His brother Dcngisich, with 
an army of Huns, still formidable in their flight 
and ruin, maintained his ground above fifteen 
years on the banks of the Danube. The palace 
of Akttila, w'ith the old country of Dacia, from 
the Carpathian hills to the Euxine, became the 
seat of a new power, which was erected by Ar- 
daric, king of the Gepidse. The Panuonian 
conquests, from Vienna to Sirraium, were occu- 
pied by the Ost|-pgqtlif.;,,afl;d tbe. settlcpients, of 
the tribes, 'who had-Sf* brayely asserted their nati ve 
freedom, ■jtvere.irregulariy distributed, according 
to the measure: of their respective strength. Sur- 
rounded, and oppressed by the multitude of his 
father’s slaves, the kingdom of Dengisich was 
confined to the !cdrc|e .of his w'aggons ; his des- 
perate eqnrage htged him to invmde the eastern 
emid^e he fell in battle ; and his head, igno- 
minionsly exposed in the Hippodrome, exhibited 
■ a grateful spectacle to the people of Constan- 
tinople. Attila had fondly or superstitiousiy 

» See Jornandes, <le R^bus Geticis, c, 50, p* 685, 686, 687, 688^ 
Bis distinction of the national arms is curious and important. Nam 
ibi afexrandum rear fuisse spectaculum, iibi cernere’ erat cunctis, 
ense inrmtem, Gepidatn in ’vulnere suorurfi 
pede, Hunnum m^tti prsesumere# 

; ' ^ Alauum' giivt, Heruium kvi, armatura, aciem instruere. I am mt 

precisely informed of the situation of the river Netad. 
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believed, that iTnac^tbe youngest ofliis.sons, was 
destined to perpetuate the glories of his race. 
The character of that prince, who attempted to 
moderate the rashness of his brother Dengisich, 
was more suitable to the declining condition of 
the Iluns ; and Irnac, with his subject hordes, 
retiredinto the he^tqf the Leaser 0cythia. Thpy 
were soon overwhelmed by a torrent of new bar- 
barians, who followed the same road which their 
ow'ii ancestors had fonnerly discovered. The 
Geimgen, or Avares, whose residence is assigired 
by the Greek writers to the shores of the ocean, 
impelled the adjacent tribes ; till at length the 
Igpurs pftbp.I^nrth, issuing froni the cold Sibe* 
rian regions, which produce the . mcBt valuable 
furs, spread themselves oyer the desert, as far as 
the Boristhenes and Caspian gates ; and finally 
extinguished the empire of the Huns.’’ 

f Such m event might jQpBtryjpte to the safety 
of the eastern empire, under the rpign of .a 
prince, who conciliated the friendship, without 
forfeiting the esteem, of the barbarians. But 
the emperor of the West, the feeble and dissolute 
Valentinian, whp bad reached his thirty-fiftii 
year without attaining the age of reason or cou- 
rage, abused this apparent sjecurity to undermine 
the foundations of his own tbx’one, by the mur- 
dey of the patrician jEtius. From the instinct 

^ Two modern hiatorians have thrown much new light on ' the ruin 
and division of the empire of Attila, M. de' Boat,' by Ms iaboifioiis 
aiifrih|]^i^fe'c|iilgonC^» tom* viiij p. and M. deOuignes* 

by hb knowledge of the Chinese' lang&ge and writers^ 

See linns, tom.il, p, 315 -S 19 . - ’’ 
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CHAP, of a base and jealous mind, he 'hated the man 

xxx\ . T^Yho was universally celebrated as the terror of 
the barbarians, and the support of the republic ; 
and his new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, 
awakened the emperor from the supine lethargy, 
which might be disguised, during the life of 
Placidia,'' by the excuse of filial piety. The 
fame of jSStiiis, his wealth and dignity, the nu- 
merous and martial train of barbarian followers, 
his powerful dependants, who filled the civil 
offices of the state, and the hopes of his son 
Gaudentius, who was already contracted to Eu- 
doxia, the emperor’s daughter, had raised him 
above the rank of a subject. The ambitious de- 
signs, of which he was secretly accused, excited 
the fears, as well as the resentment, of Valenti- 
nian. iEtius hiifi^If, supported by the conscious- 
ness of his merit, his services, and perhaps his 
innocence, seems to have maintained a haughty 
and indiscreet behaviour. The patrician offended 
his sovereign by an hostile declaration ; he aggra- 
vated the offence, by compelling him to ratify, 
with a solemn oath, a treaty of reconciliation and 
alliance; he proclaimed his suspicions, he ne- 
glected his safety : and from a vain confidence 
that the enemy, whom he despised, was incapable 

Pla^idia died at -Rome, \ November As D. " %e' was 

buried at Ravenna, where her sepulchre, and even her corpse, seated 
in ,a chair of cypress wood, were preserved for ages. The empress 
received many compliments from the orthodox clergy ; and St. Peter 
pKi7«ologus asswted her, that her zeal for the Trinity had been re- 
compensed by an august trinity of children. Sec Tillcmontj Hi«t. 
tom. yVp. 240. , 
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even of a manly fcriine, hf rashly ventured his chap. 
person in the palace of Rome. Whilst he urged, 
perhaps with intemperate vehemence, the mar- 
riage of his son r Valentinian, drawing his sword, 
the first sword he had ever drawn, plunged it in 
the breast of a general who had saved his empire: 
his courtiers and eunuchs ambitiously struggled 
to imitate their master; and JEtius, pierced with 
an hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal prev 
sence. Boethius, the pretorian prefect, wns 
killed at the same moment ; and before the event 
could be divulged, the principal friends of the 
patrician were summoned to the palace, and * 
separately murdered.' The horrid deed, palliated 
by the specious names of ju^ice and necessity, 
was immediately communicated by the emperor 
to his soldiers, his subjects, and his allies. The 
nations, who were strangers or enemies to iEtius, 
generously deplored the unworthy fate of a hero: 
the barbarians, who had bOen attached to his 
service, dissembled their grief and resentment; 
and the public contempt, which had been so 
long entertained for Valentinian, was at once 
converted into deep and universal abhorrence. 

Such sentiments seldom pervade the walls of a 
palace ; yet the emperor was confounded by the 
honest reply of a Roman, whose approbation he 
Md not disdained to solicit-. " I am’igndmnt, 

Siri of your motives or provocations ; I only 
* tedw, that you have acted like a Man who 
“ cuts oiFhis right hand with his left,”* 

^ Aetium Flacidus maetavit semivir aiiletts, is the expression of 
Pidoniusj (Panegyr. Avit. 359). The poet knew the world, and 

was 
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ciiAF. Tile, Iiixury ,of Rome seems to have attracted 
XXXV. fi-ecmeat visits of Valentiiiian ; who 

smi ravisii- was Consequently more despised at Rome, than in 
ofMaxi-’^° £uiy Other part of his dominions. A republican 
jnus. spirit was insensibly revived inthe senate, as their 

authority, and even their supplies, became ne- 
ccssar}^ for the support of his feeble government. 
The stately demeanour of an hereditary monarch 
e0cn<lcd their pride ; and the pleasures of Valen- 
tinian were injurious, to the peace and honour of 
jjqb|e ffinidiea, ,. pfhe birth of , the empress Eu- 
doxia vs'as equal to his own, and her charms and 
temlcr aflection deserved those testimonies of 
love, v. hicli her inconstant husband dissipated in 
vague and unlawful amours. Petronius B'laxi- 
ipus, a wealthy ,f^|qr..pf the Aniwn family,^ who 
been twice, poiisu|,. was possessed of a chaste 
beautiful Rer obstinate resistance served 
only to irritate the desires of Valentinian ; and 
he resolved to accomplish them either by strata- 
gem or force. Deep gaming w^,.,oiie .oft the 
vices of the l^e ;qmperorj 'ssRoj, by djance 

or, .Maximus a coh- 

siderable sum,, uncoiictepusly exacted his ring as 
pi security- for the debt ; and sjent it by p trusty 
messenger, to hi? wife, vvith an order, in, her 
husband’s name, that she should immediately at- 
tend the empre.ss Eudoxia. The unspspectiog 
wdfe of Maxifous ,Wps yonveyed, .in her litter to 
llife imperial palace ; .the emissaries of iier impa- 
ti^ht lover copdpeted her to a remote and silent 

' T?as not iticlinied: to- fig^tter a minister who had injured or disgraesd 
4vi,tiis wd spccwve heroes of song^ 
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bed-chambcr ; and Falentiniatt tiolated, witlioiit chap. 
remorse, the laws of hospitality. Her tears, 
when she returned home; her deep affliction; 
and her bitter reproaches against her husband, 
whonj she ooBstdered as the accomplice of i^s 
excited Maximus to a just revenge ; 
the desire , of was' stimulated by ambi- 

ion , and he might reasonably aspire, by the free 
suffi-age of the Roman senate, to the throne of a 
( t estec and despicable rival. Valentinian, who 
supposed that every human breast was devoid, 
i i.e lis own, of Iriendship and gratitude, had 
imprudently admitted among his guards several 
domestics and fbllowers of tius. Twd of these, 
c! pefsuaded to execute a 

1^*^ ’ pmiishisig with 

deatii the assassin of their patron ; and their in- 
trepid courage did not long expect a favourable 
moment. Whilst Valentinian amused himself in 
t iie Held of Mars with tlie spectacle Of seme mi-i 
Jitary sports, they suddenly rushed Mm 
With drawn weapons, despatched the guilti He^ 

^thout d emperor to the heart, Death or 

least opposition from liis .Bumcroiis 
iTain, who seemed to rejoice in the tyrant’s death. a."d. 4S5, 
hucii was the fate of Valentinian I'H^ lthe last 

® With recard t.. .i . . ii 

^tui. and klLtL Circumstances of the denflrs.of 

rrncopiua (do and. imperfect. 

Ians .writer fo- , »’• “ ^ebu- 

narrativc wuv h" ’’** “'™ Hi. 

Ohroniclea. none of coiTCCtcd by five or .ix 

aa they wore eXt J POi’cIa,- rmoeur., 

Alexandria. ‘ AlHcaj Cuju-tnniinople, .m\ 
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CHAP. Roman emperor of the family of Theodosius. 
He faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of 
his cousinand his two uncles, ivithout inheriting 
the gentleness* the purity, the innocence, which 
:||leviate, in their characters, the want of spirit 
and ability. Valentinian was less excusable, 
since he had passions, without virtues : even his 
religion was questionable ; and though he never 
deviated into the paths of heresy, he scandalized 
the pious Christian^ by his attachment to the 
prqfmie arts of magic and divination, 
ofd'ioa** early as the time of Cicero and Varro, it 
aiid ruin, ^^ras the opinion of the Roman augui's, that the 
twelve vultures, which Romulus had seen, repre- 
sented the twelve centuries, assigned for the fatal 
period of bis city/ This propheciy, disregarded, 
perhaps, in the season of health and prosperity, 
inspired the people with gloomy apprehensions, 
when the twelfth century, clouded ivith tlisgrace 
and misfortune, was almost elapsed and even 
posterity must acknowledge with some surprise, 
that the arbitrary interpretation of an accidental 

Tills IntetpfetalMij ©f Vettius, a celebrated augur j was quoted 
by Varro, iu tbe xviiitb book of liis Antiquities. Censoriniis, d«f 
Bie Natali, c. 17, p. 90, 91, edit Havercainp. 

s According to Varro, the twelfth century would expire A. 0. 
447, but the uncertainty of the true era of Home might allow some 
latitude of antici;|ation or delay. The poets of the age, Claudian, (de 
Bell Getico, 26d)*, and SMonius, (In Fanegyr. Avit 357)* may be ad 
mitted as fair witnesses of the popular opinion. 

Jam reputant annos, interceptoque volatu 
Vulturis, incidunt properatis ssecula metis. 

■ * .. « ^ „ 

Jam prope fata tui Mssenas Vulturis alas 
Implebant ; scis namque tuos, scis Boma, laborcs. 

, . See DahoSf Bi$t Critique^ tarn, h p» 340-34'i, 
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or fab iilous circumstance, has been seriously veri- c h a p. 
fied in the downfal of the western empire. But 
its fall was announced by a clearer omen than the 
night of vultures the Roman government ap- 
peared eveiy day less formidable to its enemies, 
more odious and oppressive to its subjects.*' The 
taxes were multiplied with the public distress ; 
economy was neglected in proportion as it be- 
came necessary ; and the injustice of the rich 
shifted the unequal burden from themselves to 
the people, whom they defrauded of the indul- 
gences that might sometimes have alleviated their 
misery. The severe inquisition, which confis- 
■ cated their goods, and tortured their persons, 
compelled the subjects of Valentinian_ to prefer 
the more simple tyranny of the barbarians, to fly 
to the woods and mountains, or to embrace the 
vile and abject condition of mercenary servants. 

They abjured and abhorred the name of Roman 
citizens, which had formerly excited the ambi- 
tion of mankind. The Armorican provinces of 
Gaul, and the greatest part of Spain, were 
thrown into a state of disorderly independence, 
by the confederations of the Bagaudae ; and the 
imperial ministers pursued with proscriptive laws, 
and ineffectual arras, the rebels wlmm they had 
made.* If all the barbarian conqilferors had 

^ The fifth book of SaJvian is filled with pathetic lamentations, 
and vehement invectives. His immoderate freedom serves to provtf 
the weakness, as well as the corruption,* of the Homan government. 

His hook was publi.sheci after the loss of Africa, (A, 0, 439), and be* 
fore Attila’s war, (A* D. 451), 

* The Bagaudaj of Spain, who fought pitched battles with the 
Homan troops, are repeatcdlf mentioned in the Chroaidti of Idatius* 

Salvian 
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CHAP, been annihilated in the same hour, their total 
XXXV. (jestruction would not have restored the empire 
of the West and if Rome still survived, she 
survived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of 
honour. 

Salvian has described their distress and rebellion in very forcible lan- 
guage. Itaque nomen civium Romanorum . . . nunc iiltro repudia- 
turaefugitur nec vile tamen sed etiam abominabile pfcne habetur 
. . . . Et hinc est nt etiam hi qui ad barbaros non confugiunt, barbarl 
tauten esse coguatur, scilicit ut est pars magna Hispanorura, et rtoii 

minima Gallorum Be Bagaudis nunc mihi sermo est, qui per 

malos judices et cruehtos spoliati, afflicfti, necati postqpam jus Ro* 
manse iibertatis amisetant, etiam honorem Romani nominis perdide» 
runt ..... Vocamus rcbelles, vQcanius perditos qiios esse compiili® 
mus criminosos. DeGubernat. Dei, I. v, p. loS, 159. 
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CflAP/XXXTL 

S&ck of Mone Gemerk^ king of the Vandals — Ilis m - 
val dep7*eiat%ons — Succession of the last €7nperors of the 
Westy Maximus^ Avitm^Muj&rmn^ SevenUj, Anthemius^ 
Olybrtm^ Ghjcenus^ Nepos^ AnguMulm^TotS extinc^^ 
tmi of the u'cstern empire— Reign of Odoacer^ the first 
harbariun king (f Italy. 


J, ME loss or desolation of tbe provinces, from 

* ^ 3CXXVI 

the ocean to the Alps, impaired the g'lory and 


greatness of Rome ; her internal prosperity lyas Navai 
irretrievably destroyed by the separation of Africa. luTvan- 
The rapacious Vandals confiscated the patrimo- 
nial estates of the senators, and intercepted the tss. 
regular subsidies, which relieved the poverty, 
and encouraged the idleness, of the plebeians. 

The distress of the Romans was soon aggravaterl 
by an unexpected attack ; and the province, so 
long Cultivated for their use by industrious and 
obedient subjects, was armed against them by an 
ambitious barbarian. The Vandals and Alani, 
who followed the successful staiidardi^ Genseric, 
had acquired a rich and fertile territory, which 
stretched along the coast above ninety days jour- 
ney from Tangier to Tripoli ; but their narrow 
limits were jiressed and confined, on either side, 
by the sandy desert and the Mediterranean. The 
discovery and conquest of the black nations, that 

VOL. VI. L 
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CHAP, might dwell beneath the torrid zone, could not 
teiDpt tlie rational ambition of Genseric : but he 
cast his eyes towards the sea ; he resolved to 
create a naval power, and his bold resolution was 
executed with steady and active perseverance. 
The woods of mount Atlas afforded an inexhaust- 
ible nursery of timber; his new subjects were 
skilled in the arts of navigation and ship-building; 
he animated his daring Vandals to embrace a jnotle 
of warfare which would render every maritime 
country accessible to their arms ; the Moors and 
Africans were allured by the hoi)es of plunder ; 
and, after an interval of six centuries, the fleets 
that issued from the port of Carthage again claimed 
the empire of the Mediterranean. The success of 
the Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack of 
Palermo, and the frequent descents on theepast of 
Leucania, awakened and alarmed the mother of 
Valentinian, and the sister of Theodosius. Al- 
liances wei’e formed ; and armaments, expensive 
and ineffectual, were prepared for the destruction 
of the common eijemy ; who reserved his courage 
to encounter . those dangers which his policy 
could pot prevent or elude. The designs of the 
Roman government were repeatedly baffled byhk 
artful delays, ambiguous promises, and apparent 
concessions ; and the interposition of bis formid- 
able confederate the king of the Huns, recalled 
the emperors from the conquest of Africa to the 
care of their domestic safety. The revolutioxis of 
the palace, which left the western empire with- 
out a defender, and without a lawful prince, dis- 
pelled the apprehensions, and stimulated the 
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avarice, of G enseric.; He immediately equipped a c ii a p. 
munerous fleet of Vandals and Moors, and cast 
andior at the mouth of the Tiber, about three 
inontlis after the death of Valentinian, and the 
elevation of Maximus to the imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator Petronius Maxi- '‘‘'’f 
mus,® was often alleged as a rm’e example of hu« reign of 
man felicity. His birth was noble and illustrious, ror Si- 
since he descended from the Anician family; his 
dignity was supported by an adequate patrimony March it. 
in land and money; and these advantages of 


fortune were accompanied with liberal arts and 
decent manners, which adorn or imitate the ines- 
timable gifts of genius aird virtue. The luxury 
of his palace and table was hospitable and ele- 
gant. Whenever Maximus appeared in public, 
be was surrounded by a train of grateful and ob- 
sequious clients and it is possible that among 
these clients, he might deserve and possess some 
real friends. His merit was rewarded:* by the / 
favour of the prince and senate : be thrice exer- 
cised the office of pretorian prefect of Italy ; he 
was twice invested with the consulship, and he 
obtained the rank of patrician. These civil ho- 
nours were not incompatible with the enjoyment 

« Sidonhis Apollinarifi} composed the thirteenth episJtle of the 
second book, to refute the paradox: of his friend Serranns, who 
entertuined a singular, though generous, enthusiasm for the deceased 
emperor. This epistle, with some indulgence, may claim the praise 
of an elegant composition ; and it throws much light on the charac- 
ter of .Maximus. ' ' ' 

^ Clientum, prsevia, pedisequa, circumfosa, populositas, is the 
?ra.in which Sidonius himself (1. i, 9) assigns to another senator 
Ilf consular rank. ■ 
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CHAP, of leisure and tranquillity; his hours, according 
to the demands of pleasure or reason, were accu- 
rately distributed by a water-clock ; and this ava- 
rice of time may be allowed to prove the sense 
which Blaxihius entertained of his own happiness. 
The injury which he received from the emperor 
Valentinian, appears to excuse the most bloody 
revenge. Yet a philosopher might have reflected, 
that, if the resistance of his wife had been sincere, 
her chastity was still inviolate, and that it could 
never be restored if she had consented to the will 
of the adulterer. A patriot would have hesitated, 
before he plunged himself and his country into 
those inevitable calamities, which must follow 
the extinction of the royal house of Theodosius. 
The imprudent Maximus disregarded these salu- 
tary considerations : he gratified his resentment 
and 'ambition ; he saw the bleeding corpse of 
Valentinian at his feet; and he heard himself 
saluted emperor by the unanimous voice, of the 
senate and people. But the day of his inaugu- 
ration was the last day of bis happiness. He was 
imprisoned (such is the lively expression of Si- 
donius) in the palace ; and after passing a sleep- 
less night, he sighed that he had attained the sum- 
mit of his wislies, and aspired only to descend 
from the dangerous elevation. Oppressed by the 
weight of the diadem, he communicated his 
anxious thoughts to his friend and questor Ful- 
gentius; and when he looked back with unavail- 
ing regret on the secure pleasures of his former 
life, 'ihbeihperor exclaimed, — “ O fortunate Da- 
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“ modes,' thy reign began and ended with the chap. 
“ same dinner a well-known allusion, which 
Fulgentius afterwards repeated as an instructive 
lesson for princes and subjects. 

The reign of Maximus continued about three 
months. His -hours, of which he had lost the June 12. 
command, were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, 
or terror, and his throne was shaken by the sedi- 
tions of the soldiers, the people, and the con- 
federate barbarians. The marriage of his son 
Palladius with the eldest daughter of the late em- 
peror, might tend to establish the hereditary suc- 
cession of his family; but the violence which he 
cuffei^ to?>the empress Endoxia, could proceed 
only from the blind Mpulse of Iwsd or Srevenge. 

His own vi#e, the cause of these tragic events, 
had been seasonably removed by death ; and the 
widow of Valentinian was compelled to violate 
her decent mourning, perhaps her real grief, and 
to submit' to the of a p«resurtptuoas 

usurper, whom she suspected as the assassin of her 
deceased husband. These suspicions were soon 
justified by the indiscreet confession of Maximus 
himself ; and he wantonly provoked the hatred of 
his reluctant bride, who was still conscious that 
she descended from a line of emperors. From 

Districtus ensis cui soper impU 

Cervice jmndet, non Sic’ulne dafes 

Dulcein elaborabunt saporem s 

Non avium Citharseque cantua 

Somnum reijucent HoraU Carm. iii, 1. 

S idoni us oonclute his letter with the story of Damocles, which Cicem 
(TuseuHan, v. 20, 21) had so inimitably tol4« 
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the East, however, Eudoxia could not hope to 
obtain any effectual assistance : her father and 
her aunt Pulcheria were dead ; her mother lan- 
g'uislied at Jerusalem in disgrace and exile ; and 
the sceptre of Constanlinople was in the hands of 
a stranger. She directed her eyes towards Car- 
thage ; secretly implored the aitl of the king of 
the Vandals; and persuaded Genseric to improve 
the fair opportunity of disguising his rapacious 
designs by the specious names of honour, justice, 
and compassion^- - Whatever abilities Maximus 
might have shewn in a subordinate station, he was 
found incapable of administering an empire ; and 
though he. might easily have been informed of 
the naval preparations which were made on the 
opposite chores of Africa, he expected with su- 
pinef indifferiffice Tthe- approach of the enemy, 
withimt . adopting any measures of defence, of 
negotiation, or of a timely retreat. When the Van- 
dals disembarked at the mouth of the Tiber, the 
emperor w'as suddenly roused from hi$ lethargy 
by the clamours of,#. tf*«wbling and exasperated 
multitude.'* Tte anJy hope which presented it- 
Sjelf to his (astonished mind was that of a preci- 
pitate flight, and he exhorted the senators to 
imitate the example of their prince. But no 

Kotwitlistanditig the evidence of Procopius, Evagriiis, Jdatius, 
^Tarcellinus, the learned Muratori (Annaii dMtalia, tom. iv, p. 
2 1-0) doubts the reality of this invitation, and observes, with great 
truth,. — Non si pu^ dir, qpinrto sia facile 11 popoio a sognare e spatv 
false**^ ..-Buthis argument, from, the interval of time and 
place, m extremely feehle. , The figs which grew near Carthage were 
produced to the senatc.of Homo on the third day. 
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sooner did Maximus appear in the streets, than chap. 
he was assaulted by a shower of stones : a Ro- 
man, or a Burgundian soldier, elaimed the hon- 
our of the first wound ; his mangled body was ig- 
nominiously oa^ into the Tiber ; the Roman 
people rejoiced in the punishment which they had 
inflicted on the author of the public calamities ; 
and the domestics of Eudoxia signalized their 
zeal in the service of their mistress.® ? 

On the third day after the tumult, Oenseric 
boldly advanced from the port of Ostia to the the van- 
gates of the defenceless city. Instead of a sally 
of the Roman youtbjthere issued from the gates an 
unatrned add venerable pimsessioa of the bishop 
at the head of his clergy ’^The fearless spirit of 
Leo, his authority and eloquence, again mitigated 
the fierceness of a barbarian conqueror : the king 
of the Vandals promised to spare the um-esisting 
multitude, to protect the bnildings from fire, and 
toexempt theeaptivesfroin toMuFe; and although 
such orders were neither ? seriously ' given, nor 
strietly obeyed, the mediation of Leo was glorious 
to himself, and in some degree beneficial to his 
country. But Rome and its inhabitants wei'c 


« - * - fnfido<iuc tibi Burgundio dRetti ' . - 

Extorquet trepidas mactandi priweipis iras. 

Sidon. in Fanegyr. Avit« 

A remarkable line, winch insinuates' that Borne and Maximns ^ere 
j^betrayed by their Burgundian mereenaries*. 

^ The apparent .success of Pope Beo mSty ‘be justified by Prosper, 
and the Uidwia Miscdlan.', but the improbable notion of Baronius,. 

NK IB), that Genserk spared the three apostolic churches, 
is not dountenahced even by the dcHibtfiil testimony of the IJhr Fm^ 
dficalis^ 
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delivered to the licentiousness of the Vandals and 
Moors* whose blind passions revenged the injuries 
of Carthage. The pillage lasted fourteen days 
and nights ; and all that yet remained of public 
or private wealth, of sacred or profane treasure, 
was diligently transported to the vessels of Gen- 
seric. Among the spoils, the splendid relics of 
two temples, or rather of two religions, exhibited 
a memorable example of the vicissitude qf human 
and divine tilings. Since the abolition of pagan- 
ism, the Capitol had been violated and abandon- 
ed ; yet the statues of the gods and heroes were 
still respected, and the curious roof of gilt bronze 
was reserved for the rapacious hands of Genseric.® 
The holy instruments of the Jewish worship,’' 
the gold table, and the gold candlestick with 
seven bfanchesj priginally frmned according to 
the particular instructions of God himself, and 
which were placed in the sanctuary of his tem- 
ple, had been ostentatiously displayed to the Ro- 
man people in the triumph of Titus. They were 
afterwards deposited fas the temple of Peace ; 

« The profusion of Catcilus, the first who gilt the roof of the ca« 
pitol, was not universally approved* (Plin. Hist. Natur, xxxiii* 18) ; 
but it was far exceeded by the emperor’s, and the external gilding of 
the temple cost Domitian 12,000 talents, <2,400,0001,). The ex» 
pressions of Claudian and Kutilius {luce TmtalU ^mula . * , 
mtrisi and confunduntq^ue vo^qs dtluhra^ micantia vkm) manifestly 
prove that this splendid covering was not removed either by the 
t Christians or the Goths, (see Bonatus, Koma Antiqua, L ii, c. 6, p. 
125). It should seem that the rc>of,of the capitol was decorated with ' 
gilt statues, and chariots, drawn by four horses. 

^ The curious reader may consult the learned and accurate treatise 
of Hadrian Eeland, de iSpoliis Tesapli Hierosolymitani in Arcu 
liano KofhdS'dohspicRii^ in 12mo, Trajtcti ad EhchuiBj HU 
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and at the end of four hundred years, the spoils chap. 
of Jerusalem were transferred from Rome to Car- xxxvi. 
thage, by a barbarian who derived his origin ' 
from the shores of the Baltic. These ancient 
monuments might attract the notice of curiosity, 
as well as of avarice. But the Christian churches, 
enriched and adorned by the prevailing super- 
stition of the times, afforded more plentiful mate- 
rials for sacrilege; and the pious liberality of Pope 
J jCO, who melted six silver vases, the gift of Con- 
stantine, each of an hundred pounds Aveight, is an 
evidence of the damage which he attempted to 
repair. In the forty-five years, that had elapsed 
ia:vasion,;;the pomp and htthry-, 
of Rome were in some measure restored ; and it 
was difficult either to escape, or to satisfy, the 
avarice of a compieror, who possessed leisure to 
collect, and ships to transport, the wealth of the 
capitah>,Thieimpaaal orniimentsof the palace, the 
magnificent fumifsim had wardrobe^ 'tb® side- 
boards of massy plate, were accumulated with 
disorderly rapine : the gold and silver amoufified 
to several thousand talents ; yet even the brass 
and copper were laboriously removed. Eudoxia 
herself, who advanced to meet her friend and de- 
liverer, soon bewailed the imprudence of her own 
conduct. She was rudely stripped of her jewels ; 
and the unfortunate empress, with her two daugh- 
ters, the only surviving remains of the great 
Theodosius, Avas compelled, as a captive, to fol- 
lo^'lhfe haughty Vandal ; who immediately hoist- 
ed sajlf'^d feturhed with a prosperous navig^^ 
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c H AP. t ion to the port of Carthage.* Many thousand Ho- 
™ans of both sexes, chosen for some useful or 
agreeable qualifications, reluctantly embarked on 
board the fleet of Genseric; and their distress 
was aggravated by the unfeeling liarbarians, who, 
in the division of the booty, separated the wives 
from the husbands, and the children from their 
parents. The charity of Deogratias, bishop of 
Carthage,*' was their only consolation and sup- 
port. He generously sold the gold and silver 
plate of the church to purchase the freedom of 
some, to alleviate the slavery ol‘ others, and to 
assist the wants and infirmities of a captive mul- 
titude, W'hose health was impaired by the hard- 
ships which they had sufi’cred in their passage 
from Italy to Africa. By his order, two ^acious 
churches were converted into hospitals : the sick 
were distributed in convenient beds, and liberally 
supplied with food and medicines ; and the aged 
jirelate repeated his visits both in the day and 
night, wdth an assiduity that surpassed his 
strength, and a tender sympathy which enhan- 
ced the value of his services. Compare this scene 
with the field of Cannm ; and judge between 
Hannibal and the successor of St. Cyprian.* 

^ The vessel which transported the rclic.s of the capitol, was the 
only one of the whole fleet that suffered shipwreck. If a bigoted 
r.o]>hist, a pagan bigot, had mentioned the accident, he might have 
reioiced that this cargo of sacrilege lost in the sea. 

^ Sec Victor Vitensis, de Persepot. Yandal. 1. i, c. 8, p. 11, 12, 
edit Ruinart. Beogratias governed the church of Carthage on!}' 
tliree years. If he had not been privately buried, his corpse would 
hxive been torn piecemeal by the mad devotion of the people. 

^ The general evidence for the death of Maximus, and the sack 
pf Rome by the V^mdals, is comprised in Sidonins, (Panegyr, Avit, 
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The deaths of J|:.tius a»i Yaleatinian had re- chap. 
Jaxed the ties which held the barbarians of Gaul 
in peace and subordination. The sea-coast was The em- 
infested by the Saxons ; the Alemanni and the 
Franks adyahced from the Rhine to the Seine ; a- 
and the ambition of the Goths seemed to meditate 
more extensive and permanent conquests. The 
emperor Maximns relieved himself, by a judicious 
choice, from the weight of these distant cares; he 
silenced the solicitations of his friends, listened to 
the voice of fame, and promoted a stranger to the 
general command of the forces in Gaul. Avi- 
tus,” the stranger, whose merit was so nobly re- 
ward^j^^sc^dpl frota a. w^ealthy apd ho'nourable 
family in the dioeess of Aurergnei j. The cpnyuh 
sions of the times urged him to embrace, with the 
same ardour, the civil and military professions ; 
and the indefatigable youth blended the studies of 
literatujPi.ahd jwnsF*^^^*^® the exercise of 

arms and bunting.vi. Thirty 
laudablyspent inthepublicsdrvieetfre al^m^t^ly. 
displayed his talents in war and negotiation; and 
the soldier of JStius, after executing the most im- 
portant embassies, "was r^sed to the station ot 
pretottan prefect, of GauhA . Either the inerit of 
Avitus excited envy, or bis moderation wais desir- 
ous of repose, since he calmly retired to an estate, 

<141-450)': Procopius, (de Bell. Vandal. ll..'S, V* 4, fi, p- 1S8, .fes, 
and!, a, c. 9, p. 2SS); Evapius, (1. li, c. 7): .lornandes, (de Hcb. 
y 45, p. 0T7),' and the Ghropicles of 'Idatiua, PiW(p*r, Mar, 

Tbeoplxd)n#s|» untlei* th^^toper year. ■ 

life elevation of Avittis must be with 

becoming suspicion, from the panegyric pronounced by Sidonius A. 
poUinaris, his subject, and his son4p-law. 
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CHAP, which lie possessed, in the neighbourhood of Cler- 
inont. A, copious stream, issuing from the moun- 
tain, and falling headlong- in many a loud and 
foaming cascarle, discharged its waters into a lake 
about two miles in length, and the villa was plea- 
santly seated on the margin of the lake. The 
baths, the porticoes, the summer and winter a- 
partments, were adapted to tlie jmrposesof luxury 
and use ; and the adjacent country aflbrded the 
various prospects of woods, pastures, and mea- 
dows.” In this retreat, where Avitus amused his 
leisure with books, rural sports, the practice of 
husbaiidi-y, and the society of his friends,” he re- 
f^eived the imperial diploma, which constituted 
liira master-general of the cavalry and infantry of 
Gaul. He assumed the military coxnmaiid; the 
barbarians suspended their fury; and whatever 
means he might employ, whatever concessions he 
might be forced to make, tlie people enjo)’^ed the 
benefits of actual tranquillity. But the fate of 
Gaul depended on the Visigoths; and the Roman 

^ A-fter the example of'the yoimger Pliny, Sidonius (1, ji\ c. 2} Ikw. 
Saboured the florid, pcdix, and obscure description of his villa, which 
hare the name, {Amtacum), and had been the property of Avitus, 
The precise situation is not ascertained. Consult however the note.s 
of Siivaron and Sirmond, 

** Sidonius (L ii, epish 9) has described the country life of the <iai» 
he nobles, in a visit which he made to his friends, ^vhose estates were 
is?, the neighbourhood of ^NTsmes. The morning-hours were spent m 
the spheerihieriumi or tennis-court ; or in the library, which was fur- 
nished wilh Latin authors, profane and religious ; the former for the 
men, the latter for the ladies. The table was tviice served, at dinner 
and supper, with hot meat (boiled and roast) and wine. During the 
intermediate time, -the company slept, took the air on horseback, and 
used the warm bath* ' , ' , 
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general, less attentive to his dignity than to the chap. 
public interest, did not disdain to visit Thoulouse 
in the character of an ambassador. lie ivus re- 
ceived Avith courteous hospitality by Theodoric, 
the king’ of the Goths; but while Avitus laid the 
foundations of a solid alliance with that powerful 
nation, he was astonished by the intelligence, that 
the emperor Maximus was slain, and that Home 
iiad been pillaged by the Vandals. A vacant 
throne, which he might ascend without guilt or 
danger, tempted his ambition and the Visi- 
goths were easily persuaded to support his claim 
by their irresistible suffrage. They loved the per- 
son of Avitus ; they respected his virtues ; and 
they were not insensible of the advantage, as well 
as honour, of giving an emperor to the West. 

The season was now approaching, in ivhich the 
annual assembly of the seven provinces w’as held 
at Arles,; their deliberations might perhaps be 
influenced by the presence, of Theodoric, and his 
martial brothers; but their choice would naturally 
incline to the most illustrious of their eountrymen. 

Avitus, after a decent I’esistance, accepted the 
imperial diadem from therepi'esentatwes of Gatd; 
and his election was ratified by the acclamations 
of the barbarians and provincials. The forma! 
consent of Marcian, emperor of the East, was so- 
licited and obtained : but the senate, Home, and 

^ Sevemty lines of panegy ric, which describe the hn- 

portmiity of Theotiorie and of Gaul, struggling to overcome the mo- 
dest reluctance of Avitus, arc blown away by three words of an l:on« 
est historian,--«Eoma3'ium amhmei imperium, ’ (Oreg. Turon. L il, c, 

II, in tom. ii, p. 16S). 
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c HA I'. Italy, though humbled by tlieir recent calamities; 
XXXVI. sii]jmitted with a secret inurnuir to the presump- 
tion of the Gallic usurper. 

ChM-acter 'I'hcodoric, to whom Avitiis was indebted for 
dorkt^wng purplc, had acquired the Gothic sceptre by 
of theVisi- ^]^g of jjig elder brother Torismoiid ; and 

gotns, 

A. D. he justified this atrocious deed by the design 
which Jiis predecessor had formed of violating his 
alliance with the empire*'^ vSuch a crime might 
not be incompatible with the virtues of a barba- 
riao ; but the manners of Theodorie w^ere gentle 
and humane; andposterity may contemplate w ith- 
out terror the origima] picture of a Gothic kingv 
u'hom Sidoniiis Jiad intimately observed^ in the 
hours of peace and of social intercourse. In an 
epistle, dated from the court of Thoulouse, the 
orator satisfies the curiosity of one of his friends, 
in the following description.'’ — ‘‘ By the majest)" 
of his appearance, Theodorie would command 
the respect of those who are ignorant of Ills 
merit; and although he is born a prince, his 
merit would dignify a private station. He is 
of a middle stature, his body appears rather 
plump than fat, and in Ids v»m!i-proportior±e(I 

‘i Ts»ulore, archbbshfjp ui' Seville, who was liiinseif of the bioud- 
royal of the (hitlis, ackiirnvledges, and alniu&t justifies, (Hist, Goth« 
p, 'll IS), the crime w'iiidi their sUve Joniandes had basely dissembled. 
(t% 43, p. (U3). 

This elaborate description {L i, cp. ii, p. 2-7) was dictated hy 
some political motive. It was designed for the jmbiic eye, and had 
been siiewn by the friends of Sidonius, before it was inserted in tlie 
collection of his epistles. The hrst book was published .sepuratefy.. 
.See Tlliemont, Memoires'Eceles. tom. x\% p. 
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' “ iinibs, agility is united with muscular strength.' 
“ If you examine liis countenance, you will dis- 
“ tinguish a high forehead, large shaggy eye- 
“ brows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular 
" set of white teeth, and a fair complexion, that 
blushes more frequently from modesty than 
“ frojn anger. The ordinary distribution of his 
“ time, as far as it is exposed to the public riew, 
“ may be concisely represented. Before day- 
“ break, he repairs, ■svitli a small train, to his 
domestic chaj)el, -where the service is performed 
“ by the Arian clergy ; but those -ivlio presume 
“ to interpret his secret sentiments, consider this 
“ assidious devotion as the effect of habit and po- 
“ licy. The rest of the morning is employed in 
*• the administration of his kingdom. His chair 
“ is suiTOundedby some military officers of decent 
“ as{>ect and behaviour : the noisy crowd of his 
“ barbarian guards occupies tl»e haU of audience ; 
“ but they are not permitted to stand within the 
veils or curtains, that conceal the council- 
chamber from vulgar eyes. The ambassadors 
“ of the nationsaresuccessively introduced: Theo- 
“ doric listens with attention, answers them with 
“ discreet brevity, and either anaoimces or do^ 
“ lays, according to the nature of their busi- 
“ }k;ss, his final resolution. About eight (the 
“ second hour) he rises from his throne, and visits, 

^ I have suppressed, in tins portrait of Theodoric, several minute 
circumstances, and technical ])in*a.ses, which could be tolerable, or 
indeed intelligible, to those oiilj who, like the contemporaries ot 
Sidonms, had frequented the markets where liaked slaves were ct- 
to sale, (Idubos^ Hist, Critique, torn* i» p. 404). 
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citlier his treasury or his stables. If he chooses 
“ to hunt, or at least to exercise himself on horsc- 
“ back, liis bow is carried by a favourite youth ; 
“ but when the game is marked, he bends it with 
“ Ids own hand, and seldom nusses the object of 
“ his aim : as a king, he disdains to bear arms 
in such ignoble warfare ; but as a soldier, lie 
“ would blush to accept any military service which 
“ he could perform himself. On common days, 
“ his dijiner is not different from the repast of a 
“ private citizen ; but every Saturday, many ho- 
“ nouraljle guests are invited to the royal table, 
“ wbicli, on these occasions, is served with the 
“ elegance of Greece, the plenty of Gaul, and 
“ the order and diligence of Italy.* The gold 
“ or silver plate is less remarkable for its weight, 
“ than for the brightness and cui’ious workman- 
“ ship : the taste is gratified without the help of 
“ foreign and costly luxury ; the size and number 
“ of the cups of wine are regulated with a strict 
“■ regard to the laws of temperance ; and the re- 
“ spectful silence that prevails, is interrupted only 
by grave and instructive conversation. After 
“ dinner, Theodbric sometimes indulges himself 
in a short slumber ; and as soon as he u^akes, he 
“ calls for the dice and tallies, encourages his 
“ friends to forget tlie royal majesty, and is de- 
“ lighted when they freely express the passions, 
which are excited hy the incidents of play. At 

‘ Videas ibi elegantiam Graecam, abundantium Galiicanam ceie« 
ritatem Italam; publicum pompam, privatam, diligentiam., rcgkutt 
disciplinain. ‘ , 
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“ this game, which he loves as the image of war, chap. 

he alternately displays his eagerness, his skill, 

“ his patience, and his cheerful temper. If he 
“ loses, he laughs ; he is modest and silent if he 
“ wins. Yet, notwithstanding this seeming indif- 
“ ference, his' courtiers choose to solicit any fa- 
“ vour in the moments of victory ; and I mysell’, 

“ in my applications to the king, have derived 
“ some benefit from my losses.” About the 
“ ninth hour {three o’clock) the tide of business 
‘‘ again returns, and flows incessantly till after 
“ sunset, when the signal of the royal supper dis- 
“ misses* the weary crowd of suppliants * and 
“ pleaders.')! At the suppferj la more familiar re- 
'• past, buffoons and pantomimes, are sometimes 
“ introduced, to divert, not to offend, the coni- 
“ pany, by their ridiculous wit : but female 
“■ singers, and the soft effeminate inodes of mu- 
sic, are''EeTer'eIy banished, and such martial 
“ tunes as animate the sOul to? deeds of valour 
“ are alone grateful to theeaf ofYheodonc. He 
“ retires from, table ; and the nocturnal gumds 
“ are immediately posted at the entrance of the 
« ta^OaBUfy, the palace, and the private apart- 
“ ments;"' ‘ 

When the king’ of the ViS^ofhs encouraged 

Avitus to assume the purple, he Offered bis ]^r« Spain, 
son and his forces as a faithful soldier of the 

“ Tunc etiain ego aliquid ohseeraturuis feJIcitor vincor, ct tnihl ta- 
bula p«it ut caufiu sal vetui. of. AuwgM was mi a, sub- 

/jcct of Tbeodoric ; but he might be compelled to solicit either Justice 
favour at the court of Thoulou.se* 

VOh* VI* 
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republic.’' TJie exploits of Tlieodoric soon coh- 
vinced the v^orid, that he liad not degenerated 
from the warlike virtues of his ancestors. After 
the establishment of the Goths in Aquitain, and 
the passage of the A^andals into Africa, the 
Suevi, who had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, 
aspired to the conquest of Spain, and tlireatened 
to exti'nguisli the feeble remains of the Roman 
dominion. Tlie provincials of Carthagena and 
Tarragona, afRictedby an hostile invasion, repre- 
sented their iiyniies and their dpprehensioiis. 
Count Pronto w'as despatched, in the name of the 
emperor Avitius, with advantageous offers of 
{)cace and alliance; and Q^'heodoric interposed his 
weighty mediation, to dechire that,imless his bro- 
ther-in-law, the king of the Suevi, Immediately 
retked, he should be obliged to arm in the cause 
of justice and of Rome. “Tell him,” replied 
the haughty Recbiarius, “ that I despise his fi'iend- 
“ ship and his arms ; but that I shall soon try, 
“ whether he wdlldare to expect my arrival under 
“ the walls of Thoulouse.” Sweb a challenge 
urged Theodoric to prevent the bold designs of 
his enemy .: he passed the Pyrenees at the head of 
the Visigoths: thePranks and Burgundians served 
under his standard; and though he professed him- 
self the dutiful servant of Avitus, he privately 
stipulated, for himself and his successors, the ab- 

* Theodoric himself had given a solemn and voluntary promise of 
fidelity, which was understood both in Gaul and Spain. 

Komse sum, te duce, Amicus, 

Principe te, Mxi.es.’ 

Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. dll. 
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solute possession of the Spanish conquests- The 
two armies, or rather the two nations, encoun- 
tered each other on the banks of the river XJrbi- 
eus, about twelve miles from Astorga; and the 
decisive victory of the Goths appeared for a while 
to have extirpated the name and kingdom of the 
Suevi. From the field of battle Theodoric ad- 
vanced to Braga, their metropolis, which still re- 
tained the splendid vestiges of its ancient com- 
merce and dignity/ His entrance was not pol- 
luted with blood, and the Goths respected the 
r;hastity of their female captives, more especially 
of the consecrated virgins : but tbe greatest part 
of the clergy and people were made slaves, and 
even the churches and altars were confounded in 
the universal pillage. The unfortunate king of 
the Suevi had escaped to one of the ports of the 
ocean ; but the obstinacy of the winds opposed his 
flight *, he was delivered to his 'implacable rival ; 
and Rechiarius, who neither desired nor expected 
mercy, received, with manly constancy, the death 
which he would probably have inflicted. After 
this bloody sacrifice to policy or resentment, 
Theodoric carried his victorious arms as far as 
Merida, the principal town of Lusitania, without 
meeting any resistance, except fk-ora the miracu- 

^ Quisque sinii pelagi jaetat se Bfacam. dives, 

Anson, dm Claris UrMbns, p. 

l^rom lae design of the king of the Suevi, it is evident that the navi* 
gatiou from the port.'? of Galicia to the Mediterranean was knotni a;ui 
practised. The ships of Bracara, or Braga,- cautiously steered along 
th/?; coast,, without daring to lose theTuselires In the Atlantu*. 
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c II A p. Ions jiowers of St. Eulalia ; but lie was stopped iu 
xxKvi. of success, and recalled from Spain, 

before be could provide for the security of bis 
conquests. Tu bis retreat towards the Pyrenees, 
be revenged his disappointment on the country 
through which be passed ; and, in the sack of Pol- 
lentia and Astorga, he shewed himself a faithless 
ally, as well as a cruel enemJ^ Whilst the Icing- 
of tlie Visigoths fought and vanquished in the 
name of Avitus, thereignof Avjtus had expired; 
and both thedlonoHrandthe interest of Theodoric 
were deeply wounded by the disgrace of a friend, 
vchom hehad seated on the throne of the western 
empire.® 

itposed? The pressing-solicitations of the senate aniJ peo- 

srapprpr Avi^ius tofix hii resid, 
ence at Rotnq, and to accept the, consnlsliip for 
the ensuing year. On the first day of January, 
his son-in-law, Sidonius Apoliinaris, celebrated 
his praises in a panegyric of six hundred verses; 
butthis composition, though itwas rewarded with 
a brass statue,® seems to contain a very moderate 
proportion, either of genius or of truth. The 
poet, if we may degrade that sacred name, exag- 
gerates the merit of a sovereign and a father ; amt 
his prophecy of a long and glorious reign was 

’’ This Suevk: war iw the most aiuheiitic part of the Chronicle of 
liiutlus, who, as bishop of Iria Plai.’ia, was him self a spectator and a 
si'iffercr. JornaiKies (c. 44, p. 6T5, 6-76» 677) has expatiated with 
pleasure on the Gotliic victory. 

^ In one of the porticoes -or gaOeries belonging to Trajan’s library, 
among the statues of famous writers and orators. Sidon. Apoll. I ii, 
epiat 16, p. S84. 'Cum* viu,p» 
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sooil contradicted by the event. Avitus, at a time chap. 
when the iniperial dignity was reduced to a pre- 
eminence of toil and danger, indulged himself in 
the pleasures of Italian luxury ; age had not ex- 
tinguished his amorous inclinations ; and he is 
accused of insulting, with indiscreet and ungene- 
rous rkillery, the husbands whose wives he had 
seduced or violated.** But the Romans were not 
inclined, either to excuse his faults, of to ac- 
knowledge his virtues. The several parts of the 
empire became every day more alienated from 
each other; apd the stranger of Gaul was the ob- 
ject Of popular hdtredandcohtempt: The senafe 
asserted their legitifnate claim in the election of 
an emperor ; and their authority, which had been 
originally derived from the old constitution, was 
again fortified by the actual weakness of a declin- 
ing monarchy. Yet even such a.moriarchy might 
have resisted the tbtes of an utiarraed senate, if 
their discontent had not been Supported, or per- 
haps inflamed, by Count Ricimer, one of the 
principal commanders of the barbarian troops, 
who formed the military defence of Italy. The 
daughter of Wallia, king of the Visigoths, was 
the mother of Ricimer ; hut he was descended, 
on the father’s side, from the nation of the Suevi 

^ Liixurioso agere volens^ a seiiatorilius projectus est:, m the concise 
expreysbn of Gregory of Tours, (h ii, c. xi, in tom. ti, p, 168). An 
old Chronicle (in tom. ii, p, 6>i9) mentions an indecent jest of Avitiw, 
which seems more applicable to Borne than to Treve-s, 

** Sidoniiis (Panegyr. Anthem. &c.) praises the royal birth of 
Bicimer, the lawful heir, as he chooses, to insinuate, both of the G«.‘« 
ihic and Suevic kingdoms. 
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CHAP, his pride, or patriotism, might be exasperated by 
xxxvi. misfortunes of his countrymen ; and he obeyed, 

with reluctance, an emperor, in whose elevation 
he had not been consulted. His faithful and im- 
portant services against the common enemy, ren- 
dered him still more formidable and, after 
destroying, on the coast of Corsica, a fleet of Van- 
dals, which consisted of sixty galleys, llicimer 
returned in triumph with the appellation of the 
Deliverer of Italy. He chose that moment to sig- 
nify to Avitus, that his reign was at an end ; and 
the feeble emperor, at a distance from his Gothic 
allies, was compelled, after a short and lUiavailing 
struggle, to abdicate the purple. By the cle- 
mency, however, or the contempt, of Ricimer,'^ 
he w^ permitted td.4escehd.ft-(WL Ae:th#oh&, td 


but'tlfil' 1‘efentment Of the senate was still unsatis- 
fied ; and their inflexible severity pronounced the 
sentence of bis dcMx. He fled towards tlie Alps, 
with the humble hope, not of arming the Visi- 
goths in his cause, but of sedufing his person and 
treasmes in the sanettfary of Julian, one of the * 
tutelar saints of Auvergne.^ Disease, or the 

** See flic Chronicle of Idatiuri. Jornandcs <c, xliv, p. 676) 
liim, with some truth, virura egregium, ct pene tunc in Italia ad ex- 
<?rcitum e^iuguiarem. 

• farcens} InnocentiEe Atiti, is the compassionate^ Mt contemptu- 
ous, language of Victor Ttmnunensis, (in Chron, apnd Sctli'ger Euseb.)* 
IR' another place, he calls him, vir totius simplicifatUi , This 'com- 
mendation is more humble# but^ it is more solid and sincere, than the 
prnistt of SIdonius* 

sttihfeiii as it Js snppojsed* in the persecution of Bioeletian, 
(Tiilemonti . Mem. Eecle% v# p. 1^79, 696). Gregory of Toura* 
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band of the executioner* arrested him on the road; 
yet Ids remains tyeire decently transported to Bri- 
vas, or Brioude, jin his native province, and he 
’ deposed at tlie fet of his holy patron.® Avitus 
left only one daughter, the wife of Sidonius 
Apoliiaaris, who inherited the patrimony of his 
fathtf-in-law ; lamenting, at tlie same time, the 
disappointment of his public and private expect- 
ations. His resentment promptetl him to join, 
or at least to countenance, the measures of a 
rebellious faction in Gaul ; and the poet had con- 
tracted some guilt, which it was incumbent on 
him to expiate, by a new, trilmte of flattery to 
the smsjeeding emperor, . 

The successor of Avifcus presents the welcome 
discovery of a great and heroic character, such as 
sometimes arise in a degenerate age, to vindicate 
the honour of the human species. The emperor 
Majorian has deserved the praises of his contem- 

his peculiar votary, has dedicated to the glory of Julian the Martyr, 
an entire book, (de Gloria Martyrnra, I. ii, 3n Max, Bitliot. Patrum* 
toni* xi, p. 861-871), in which he relates about fifty foolish tnirades 
performed by bin relics. 

sf Gregory of Tours ii, c. xi, p. 168>'i» concise, but correct, in 
the reign of his countryman. The words of Idatius, “ caret iniperio, 
caret et vitil,” neem to imply, that the death of Avitus was violent ? 
but it must have been secret, since Evagrius (1. ii, c. 7) could sup- 
pose that he died of the plague. 

^ After t modest appeal to the examples of his brethren, Virgil 
and Horace, Sidonius honestly confesses the debt, and promises pay- 
ment 

Sic snihi di verso nuper sub Harte cadeiiti 
J usslsti placido Victor ut cssem ammo. 

Serviat ergo tibi servali lingua, poetoe, 

Atqm mm vitae Ima tm sit pfetium. 

Sidon. Apoll, c$vm, Iv, p. 5101^, 

yee Dates Mist, Critf<|ue, tont. i, % 440, 4 
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A. D. 457. 
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<’JJ AP. poraries, and of posterity ; and these praises i!ia>- 
***'' strongly expressed in the words of a judlcions 
and disinterested historian. — “Tliathewas gentle 
“ to his subjects ; that he was terrible to his ene- 
“ mies ; and that he excelled in every virtue, 
“■ rt'i'/ his predecessors who had reigned over the; 
“ Romans.”* Such a testimony may justify at 
least the panegyric of Sidonius; and we inav 
acquiesce in the assurance, that, although tin* 
obse([uious orator would have flattered, with 
equal: aeal, the iSp^t wortldess of princes, ,the 
extraordinary merit of his object confined him, 
on this occasion, within the hounds of truth.*' 
Bfajorian derived his name from his maternal 
grandfather, who, in the reign of the great Theo- 
dosius, had comniatided the troops of the Illyrian 
• frontier. He gave his daughter in marriage to 
theffalber of Majorian, a respectable officer, who 
administered the revenues of Gaul with skill and- 
integrity; and generouslypreferred the friendship 
of JEtius, to the tempting ofi'ers of an insidious 
court. Ilis son, the future emperor, who was 
educated in the profession of arms, displayed, 
from his early youth, intrepid courage, premature 

^ The worths of Procopius ueif.erve to tran'^cribed ; s 

«rs5 moTrors ^t^aiTJiXt*/xe>rizs vnfmpm 

rrm’p ; and afterwards, rns ju.u u$ vas 

h ra. (de Bell, \^aDdaI, 1. i, c* T, p. 194*) ; a concise, 

hut Ciunprehensive, definition of royal virtue. 

^ The Panegyric was pronounced at Lyons before the end of tiiu 
year 458, while the em'perpr was stili consuL U hasTnore art than 
* genhp,, and more kbouf dhaa aft. The ornaments are false ur tri- 
vial' they expression is 'feeble: and prolix; and Sidonius waiitw the 
feklli To' |xMMt the ^principal .%«*’«, in it &trong and distinct light 
The prii^atc life of Majorian' .’occupies ’about two handrcc! lines* 
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•w isdom, and unbouiided liberality in a scant}' niAP. 
fortune. He follo#ed the standard of ibitius, 
contributed to his success, shared, and sometimes 
eclipsed, his glory, and at last excited the jea- 
lousy of the patrician, or rather of his wife, who 
forced him to retire from the service.* Majo- 
rian, after the death of jEtias, was recalled, and 
promoted; and hisintimateconnection with Count 
Hicimer, w'as the immediate step by which he 
ascended the throne of the w'f.tern empire. 

During the vacancy that succeeded the abdication 
of Avitus, the ambitious barbarian, w’hose birth 
etduded him from the imperial dignity, governed 
Italy, with the title of Patrician ; resigned, to 
his friend, the conspicuous’ Station of master- 
general of the cavalry and infantry ; and, after 
an interval of some months, cojisentwl to the 
uiianimoitis wish of the Romans, whose favour 
Majbrian had solicited by a recent victory over 
the Alemanni.™ He was invested with the pur- 
ple at Ravemia ; and the epistle which he ad- 
ilfessed to the senate, will best describe his ’situa- 
tion and his sentiments. “ Your election, Con- 
“ script Fathers ! and the ordinance of the most 
' ■' . 'f : 

' Slie pressed his ijnmedtte death, and was;«carcely (satisfied with 
his disgracca It .should seem, that iEtiiia, like Belisarius and Marl- 
borough, was governed by his wife j whose fervent though it 

might work inirack's, (Gregor. Turoo. L ii, c. p* WS)^ M in- 
t.’ompatible with base und .sangoinary counsels. • 

» The Alemamii had passed the Elwtian Alps,' iRtd were defeated 
Hi the €am/n Carn/ii, or Valley of Bellinzone, through which the 
Twin in lt.s descent from Mount Adula, to^theLago Mtggiore, 

{Clmkf* Italia Anth|. tom. i, p. 100, lOl). ' ' Thip boasted victory over 
witte hundred harhathm (Fanegyr. 3TS| A-c.) •betrays 

extreme weakness of Italy. • 
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“ valiant army, hare made me yonr emperor,'- 
“ May the propitious Deity direct and prosper 
“ the counsels and events of my administration, 
to your advantage, and to the public welfare ! 
“ For my own part, I did not aspire, I have sub- 
“ mitted, to reign ; nor should I have dischai'ged 
“ the obligations of a citizen, if I had refused, 
“ with base and selfish ingratitude, to support 
the weight of those labours, which were iin- 
“ posed by the republic. Assist, therefore, the 

“ prince whom yw have-fmadfr*, partake the du- 

“ ties which you have enjoined; and may our 
“ common endeavours promote the happiness of 
“ an empire, which I have accepted from your 
“ hands. Be assured, that, in our times, justice 
“ shall resume her ancient yig our, and-ttiatywtpe 
“ shall bwotee not only innocent biit merito- 
“i.ri#«8*l ■ Let none, except the authors them- 
“ selves, be apprehensive of delations ° which, 
“ as a subject, I have always condemned, and, 
“ as a prince, rvil! severely punish. Our own 
“ vigilance, and that of our father, the patrician 
“ Ricimer, shall regulate all military affairs, and 

» Imperatorem me factum, F. C, electioiiis vestras arbitrio, et for« 
tissimi excrcitus ordinatione agnoscite, ^Novell. Majorian. tit. iii, p. 
3-i, ad Cakem Cod. Thcodot:,). Sidouiuil proclaims the xmanimouE. 
voice of the empire. 

*Fostqiiam ordine vobis 

Ordo oninis regnum dederat ; pith, enrm, mtfeat, 

Et coilcgn simixl— ' — 38^. 

This language is ancient and ddnsfitutianal ; and we may obBf,rvi\ 
that th« efcrgy were not yet .considered as m distinct order of the statCp 
Either diktiones* or delatioties, would afford a tolerable reading; 
hub there k wore sense and in tlic latter, to which I hare 

therefore giveft the preference. 
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•• provide for the safety of the Roman world, ‘-■hai*. 

“ which we have saved from foreign and domestic I 

“ enemies.^ You now understand the maxims 
“ of my government : you may confide in the 
“ faithful love and sincere assurances of a prince, 

“ who has formerly been the companion of your 
‘‘ life and dangers ; who still glories in the nmne 
“ of senator, and who is ajixious, that you should 
“ never repent of the judgment which you have 

pronounced in his favour.” The emperor, 
who, amidst the ruins of the Roman world, re- 
vived the ancient language of law and liberty, 
which Trajan vvould not have disclaimed, must 
have derived those generous sentiments from his 
own heart ; since they were not aiggested to his 
imitation by the customs of his age, or the ex- . 
ample of his predecessors.’ 

The private and public actions of Jlajorian Kissaiu- 
are vay imperfectly known : but his laws, re- 
markable for an original cast, of thought and 
expression, faithfully represent the character of a 
sovereign, who loved his people, who sym|7atliized 
in their distress, who had studied the causes of 
the decline of the empire, and who was capable 
of applying' (as far as such reformation was 

S' All ejtterrio iio«fce et a domestlel dade liMraviiSsius j liy tk« lat- 
ter, Majoi'ian must understand the tyranny of Avitus ; whope death 
he consequently avoAved as a tnerilorious act. On this acewion, Si- 
d-onius is fearful and obscure; he describes the twelve Casars, the 
nttidms; of Africa, &c. that he may escape the dan^ercus name of 
Avitw; (3054^69). 

^ See the whole edict or epistle of Majorian to the senate, (Novell 
tit. iv, 1% ;■ ifet th« expression^ return nmtrum, bears some taint 

of the age, and does hoi mix bindly with the vmt^'n$puUicai which he 
i'equently repeats. 
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jiraclicable) jiitlicious and effectual remedies to 
the public disorders f His regulations concern- 
ing the iiuanees manifestly tended to remore, or 
at least to mitigatOj the most intolerable griev-’ 
ances. I. From the first hour of his reigh, he 
was solicitous (I^translate his own words) to' re- 
lieve tlie fortunes of the provincials, op- 
pressed by the accumulated weight of iadictions 
and superindictions.* With this view, he granted 
an universal amnesty^ a final and absolute dis- 
charge, sli'i«deWlJs, 

which, under any pretence, the fiscal officers 
might demand from the people. This wise dere- 
liction of obsolete, vexatious, and unprofitable 
claims, improved and purified the sources of the 
public revenup ; and the subject, who cotild now 
look back without dbspalr, might labour wdth 
hope and gratitude/for himself and for bis coun- 
try. II. In the assessment and collection of taxes, 
Majorian restored the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
provincial magistrates; and suppressed the extra- 
ordinary commissions which had been introduced, 
in the name df the emperor himself, or of the 
pretorian prefects. The favourite servants, who 
obtained such irregular powers, were insolent in 
their behaviour, and arbiti’ary in their demands : 
tlicv alfceted to despise the subordinate tribunals. 


Sd;) thu litws of Majorian (they are only nine in number, but \'ery 
long nnd various) at tbe end of the Theodof«ian Code, Novell. I. iv, p, 
Cockfi'dy has .not given' any commentary on these additional 
pktes* . ,, ■ , ' ■ 

* Fe{i&m provlnclallam varia atg^ue multiplici tributoriim cxactipne 
IbrtufWR, «t extrabrdinariisi 'fiscalium solutfonum onerihus jittritus, 
#[c. Kovel'L Majorian* tit; Iv, p. 34 
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iliul they were discoatented, if their fees and pro- 
lits did not twice exceed the sum ’which tlicy 
con descended to pay into the treasury. One in- 
stance of their extortion would appear incredible, 
were it not authenticated by thelegislator himself. 
'Fliey exacted the whole payment in gold: but 
they refused the current coin of the empire, and 
would accept only such ancient pieces as were 
stamped with the names of Faustina or the 
Autonines. The subject, who was unprovided 
with these curious medals, had recourse to the 
expedient of compounding with their rapacious 
<lemandS', or if he sutioefeded in the I’esearclvhis 
imposition was douhledj according to the weight 
and value of the iiioney of former tknes.*^ HI. 
“ The municipal corporation, (says the emperor), 
“ the lesser senates, (so antiquity has justly 
“ styled them), deserve to be considered as the 
“ heart of the cities, andithe sinerys of the repub- 
“ lie. And yet so low are they now cffliuced, by 
“ the injustice of magistrates, and the; venality of 
“ collectors, that many of their meml)er.«, re- 
“ nouncing their dignity and tlieir country, have 
“ taken refuge in distant and obscure exile.” 
He urges, and even compels, their return to their 
respective cities ; hut he removes: the grievanw? 
which had forced them to desert the exercise 

^ The. learned Greaves U p* S30, 331) has faursd, fey a 
diligent inquiry i, that aurei of the Antonines weighed one hundred 
and eighteen, and tho.se of the Ufth century only sixty-eight, Engliyii, 
Majoriau .gives currency to all gold;Coin» .excepting only the 
GaUk mUduif , its dcftciency, not in the .weight, but in the 

Htandard, ’ '■ 
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CHAP, of their mmiicipal functions. They are directed, 

XXXVI. yjjdej. the authority of the provincial niaaistrates, 
to resume their office of levying the tribute ; but, 
instead of being made responsible for the whole 
sum assessed on their district, they are only 
required to produce a regular account of the pay- 
ments which they have actually received, and of 
the defaulters who are still indebted to the public. 
IV. But Majorian was not ignorant that these 
corporate bodies were too much inclined to re- 
tallate tho injustice f and*' df^ression which they 
had suffered ; and he therefore revives the useful 
office of the defenders of cities. He exhorts the 
people to elect, in a full and free assembly, some 
man of discretion and integrity, who W’ould dare 
to assert their priyilegesj t©' represent their 
anew, to protect the poor from the tyranny of 
the rich, and to inform the emperor of the abuses 
that were committed under the 'sanction of his 
name and authority. 

tos nf ' spectator, who casts a mournful view over 

Home. the ruins of ancient Rome, is tempted to accuse 
the memory of the Goths andyandals, for the 
mischief which they had neither leisure, nor 
power, nor perhaps inclination, to perpetrate. 
The tempest of war might strike some lofty turrets 
to the ground; but the destruction which un- 
dermined the foundations of those massy fabrics, 
was jjroseaited, slowly and silently, during a 
period of ten centuries ; and the motives of in- 
terest, that afterwards operated without shame or 
controul, were severely checked by the taste and 
spirit of the emperor Majorian. The decay of 
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the city had gradually impaired the value of the chap. 
public works. The circus and theatres might 
still excite, but they seldom gratified, the desires 
of the people; the temples which had escaped 
the zeal «f, the Christians, were no longer inha- 
bited either by gods or men; the diminished 
crowds of the Romans were lost in the immense 
space of their baths and porticoes; and the 
stately libraries and halls of justice becaihe use- 
less to an indolent generation, whose repose ivas 
seldom disturbed, either by study, or business. 

The monuments of consular, or imperial, great- 
ness were nu longer revered, as the immortal 
glory of the capital ; they were only esteemed 
as an inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper, 
and more convenient, than the distant quarry. 
Specious petitions were continually addressed to 
the easy magistrates of Rome, which stated the 
wantof stones or bricks for some necesgarj' serv- 
ice: the fairest forms of architecture were rudely 
defaced for the sake of some paltry, or pretended, 
repairs ; and the degenerate Romans, who con- 
verted the spoil to their own emolument, deino- 
lishedjWith sacrilegious hands, the labours of their 
ancestors. Mqjorian, who had often sighed over 
the desolation of the cRys applied a severe re- 
medy to the growing evil." He reserved to 

Tbe whole edict (Novell. 3Majori^* tit* vi, p, 3d) is curioiwt 
Antiquarum asdium dlssipatur speciosa constructio ; et ut aHqmd 
** reparctur, roagna diruuiitur. Hi»c jam oectsio ftascitur, tit etiam 
“ uiHwqiiisqiie privatum adificium coBstruetis, per grailam judicum 
prasmnere de puhiieit locis necessaria, et transferre mn 
duhitet^^ With equal Keal, hut with less |iower, Itetrarch, te 


the 
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CHAP, the prince and senate th^ sole cognizanie oi' the 
extreme cases which might justiiy the destruc- 
tion of an ancient edifice; imposed a fine of fifty 
pohnds of gold (two thousand pounds sterling) 
on every magistrate who should pi’esume to grant 
such illegal and scandalous license; and threaten- 
ed to chastise the criminal obedience of their sub- 
ordinate officers, by a severe whipping, and the 
amputation of both their hands. In the last 
instance, the legislator might seem to forget the 
proportion of fdHt and punisfiment ; but his zeal 
arose from a generous principle, and Majorian 
was anxious, to protect the monuments of those 
ages, in which he wmuld have desired and deserved 
to live. The emperor conceived, that it was his 
interest to increase the' pumber of his sul{jects*; 
that it wafe his duty to guard the purity of the 
marriage-bed : but the means which he employed 
to accomplish these salutary purposes, are of an 
ambiguous, and perhaps exceptionable, kind. 
The pious maids, who consecrated their virginity 
to Christ, were restrained -from taking the veil, 
till they had reached tlieir fortieth year. Widows 
under that age were- compelled to form a second 
alliance within the term of five years, by the for- 
feiture of half their wealth to their nearest rela- 
tioiis, or to the state. Unequal marriages were 
condemned or annulled. The punishment of 
confiscation andCxile was deemed so inadecpiate 

tli« fourteentli- repeated the same complaints, (Vie de 
rar<|iiei torn. i| p» If.l praKecute this .History, I shall not 

he ttnmiiidfulojr thadedine and fail of the of -Borne; an Interest- 

ing object, to tvlildi my plan was originally confined. 
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to the guilt of adultery, that, if the criminal re- chap. 
turned to Italy, lie might, by the express declar- 
ation of Majorian, be slain with impunity 

Wliile the emperor Majorian assiduously la- Miijorian 
bouretl to restore the happiness and virtue of the to'i^ivaL 
Homans, he encountered the arms of Genseric, 
iroEi his character and situation, their most for- 
mklable enemy. A fleet of Vandals and Moors 
landed at the mouth of the Liris, or Garigliauo: 
but the imperial troops surprised ami attacked 
the disorder!)'' barbarians, Avho Avere eneumbered 
ivith the spoils of Campania ; they Avere chased 
Avitli slaughter to their ships* and their leader, 
the king’s brother-in-law, was found in the num- 
ber of the slaiu.^ Such vigilance might an- 
nounce tlie character of the new reign ; but the 
strictest vigilance, and the most numerous forces, 
were insufficient to protect the long-extended 
coast of Italy from the depredations of a naval 
AA'ar. The public opinion had imposed a nobler 
and more arduous task on the genius of Majo- 
rian. Koine expected from him alone the resti- 
tution of Africa; and the design Avhich he formed, 
of attacking the Vandals in their ugav settlements, 

Avas the result of bold and judicious policy. 

If tlu! intrepid emjieror could have infused his 
own spirit into the youth of Italy ; if he could 

^ The emperor chides tlie lenity of Kogatian, consular of Tii.s« 
ciiny, in a style of acrimonious reproof, which sounds almo.st like 
pei-Honai re.scntnient, (NoveiL tit, ix. p* 47), The law of Majorian, 
ivhich punished obstinate widows, w'as'soon afterwards repealed by 
his .successor Severus, (.Novell. Sever, tit. i, p. 37). 

y Siciun, Panegyr. MajoriuUi 38o-440. 
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have revived in the field of Mars, the manly 
exercises in which he had always surpassed his 
equals ; he might have marched against Genseric 
at the head of a Roman array. Such a reforma- 
tion of national manners might be embraced by 
the rising generation ; bpt it is the misfortune pf 
those princes who laboriously sustain a declining 
monarchy, that, to obtain some immediate ad- 
vantage, or to av'ert some impending danger, 
they are forced to countenance, and even to mul- 
tiply,, .the , mpStr;,peruipious abuses. Majoriau, 
like tbe weakest.of his predecessors, w as reduced 
to the <lisgraceful expedient of substituting bar- 
barian auxiliaries in the place of his unwarlike 
sulyects : and his superior abilities could only be 
displayed in the .vigour and dexterity with which 
he wielded a dangerous insti?UJueut* so apt to 
I’eppilon the hand that used it. Besides the con- 
federates, who w'ere already engaged in the serv- 
ice of the empire, the fame of his liberality and 
valour attracted the nations of the Danube, the 
Borystlienes, and perhaps of the Tanais. Many 
tliousands of the bravest subjects of Attila, the 
(5epida% the Ostrogotlis, the Eugians, the Bur- 
gundians, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the 
plaiiis ol‘ Jjiguria ; and their formidable strength 
wns balanced by their mutual animosities.*' They 
jjassed the Alps in a severe winter. The emperor 
hal the way on foot, and in complete armour ; 

* The review of fhe army, and passtige of the Alps, contain the 
mwt tolerable ptissage’s , of the Fancgyrk, ]\f. de Boat 

(Hist dt»» Penpks,’ Ac. ''tont viil, p. 49-5/4 is a more satlsfActory 
rommentatorj'than either Savgron or Simiond* 
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souiiditig, witli liis long staff, the depth of the 
ice, or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, 
who complained of the extreme cold, by the 
cheerful assurance, that they should be satisfied 
with the heat of Africa. The citizens of Lyons 
had presumed to shut their gates : they soon im- 
plored, and experienced, the clemency of JVTajo- 
rian. He vanquished Theodoric in the field; 
and admitted to his friendship and alliance, a 
king whom he had found not unworthy of his 
arms. The beneficial, though precarious, re- 
union of the greatest part of Gaid and Spain, was 
the eflect of persuasion, as well as of force 
and the independent Bagaudae, who had escaped, 
or resisted, the oppression of former reigns, were 
disposed to confide in the virtues of Majorian. 
His camp was filled with barbarian allies ; his 
thronewas supported by the zeal of an affectionate 
people : ‘but, the emperor had foreseen, that it 
was impossible, without a maritime powder, to 
achieve the conquest of Africa. In the first Pu- 
nic war, the republic bad exerted such incre- 
ilible diligence, that, within sixty days after the 
first stroke of the axe bad been given in the forest, 
a fleet of OTie hundred and sixty galleys proudly 
rode at anchor in the sea.^ Under circumstances 

* T« ‘-/(Z k is t!je just anii forcible distinctioo of 

i'fiscii&i, (Kxcerpt. Lcgat. p, 4‘3), iu a short fragment, which throws 
r.oicJUighi on the iiistory of Majorian. Jornartdes has suppressed 
the defeat aiid alliatice of tlie Visigoth??, which were solemnly pro« 
claimed in (hiUicia ; and are inarhed in the Chvonkde of idatius. 

Flurus, i. ii* c. 2 , He amuses himself with the poetical funov, 
iiuit the trees had been tt'ansformed into ships s and indeed the whole 
transuciion, us it Is rehited in the first book of Polybius^ deviate® too 
much iViim the prolmhk* course of butnah events* 
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much less favourable, Majosrian equalled the spi- 
rit and perseverance of the ancient Romans. 
The woods of the Apennine were felled ; the 
arsenals and manufactures of Ravenna and Mise- 
num were restored ; Italy and Gaul vied with 
each other in liberal contributions to the public 
service ; and the imperial navy of three hundred 
large galleys, with an adequate proportion of 
transports and smaller vessels, was collected in 
the secure and capacious harbour of Carthagena 
in Spain.*' The intrepid countenance of Majo- 
rian animated his troops with a confidence of 
victory; and if we might credit the historian 
Procopius, his courage sometimes hurried him 
beyond the bounds of prudence. Anxious to 
explore, with his own eyes, the state of the Van- 
dals, he ventured, after disguising the colour of 
his hair, to visit Carthage, in the character of 
his own ambassador : and Genseric was after- 
wards mortified by the discovery, that he had 
entertained and dismissed the emperor of the 
Romans. Such an anecdote miaiy be rejected as 
an improbable fictiew; it is a fiction which 
would not have beeh'imagined, unless in the life 
of a hero.** 

** fnterea dupiki texis dum littore das^ern 

Ijift'rno siiperoque niarjf, eedit omnis in aujiior 
*Sylva tibi, &c. , ' ' 

Panegyr, Majorian^ 

1’he nuDiber (tf shipa, which Fdscus fixes at 300, is magnified, by 
un imk-flnite comparison with the fleets of Againemnuii, Xerxes, 
and AugustUK. . ' '.7 ■ , 

^ Procopius de Bell* 8^ p* 104 Wheu Geascrlccon- 

iHicted his unknown' gutst' into Abe arsenal of Carthage, the arm* 
clashed of their own acedfid. ^ Majoirkn had. tinged ids yellow locks 
".Gih u black eoiuHr, ' 
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Without the help of a personal interview, Gen- chap. 
seric Avas sufficiently acquainted with the genius 
and designs of his adversary. He practised his The io»s of 
customary arts of fraud and delay; but he prac- 
tised them without success. His applications for 
peace became each hour more submissive, and 
perhaps more sincere; but the inflexible Majorian 
had adopted the ancient maxim, that Home coulii 
not be safe, as long as Carthage exi.sted in a 
hostile state. The king of the Vandals distrusted 
the valour of his native subjects, who were ener- 
A'ated by the luxury of the South he suspected 
the fidelity of the vanquished people, wlio ab- 
horred him as an Arian tyrant; and the des])erate 
measure, which he executed, of reducing Mau- 
ritania into a desert,' could not defeat the 
operations of the Roman emperor, who was at 
liberty to land his troops on any part of the Afri- 
can coast. But Genseric was saved from im- 
pending and inevitable ruin, by the treachery of 
some powerful subjects; envious, or apprehen- 
siA'c, of their master’s success. Guided by their 
secret intelligence, he surprised the unguarded 

Ijnmeiisi.s, robur iuxu jam perdidit omne, 

Qii« valuit dam paapei’ erat; 

Panegyr. Majoiian. 330. 

lie ai'tenvards applies to Genseric, unjiistiy as it should seem, the 
’t'iees of his ,^;nbjocts. 

lie burnt the viilnge.s, and poisoned the springs, (PriHCUs, p. 42). 

Bubos Critique, tom, i, p, 4T5) observes, that the niagaisines 

which the Mofirs buried iu the earth, might escape his de.stnictive 
search. I'wo or three hundred pits are sometimes dug in the same 
place ; and md\ pit contains at least four hundred bushels of corn, 

Shan'V Travels, p. 130. 

N S 
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fleet in the bay of Carthagena: many of the ships 
were sunk, or taken, or burnt ; and the prepar- 
ations of three years were destroyed in a single 
day.® After this event, the behaviour of the 
two antagonists shewed them superior to their 
fortune. The Vanda!, instead of being elated by 
this accidental victory, immediately renewed his 
solicitations for peace. The emperor of the West, 
who was capable of forming great designs, and of 
supporting heavy disappointments, consented to 
a treaty, or rather to a suspension ol arms ; in the 
full assurance that, before he could restore bis 
navy, he should be supplied with provocations to 
justify a second tvar. Majorian returned to Italy, 
to prosecute his labours for the public happiness; 
and, as he was conscious of his own integrity, he 
might long remain ignorant of the dark conspi- 
racy which threatened his throne and his life. 
The recent misfortune of Carthagena sullied the 
glory which had dazzled the eyes of the multi- 
tude : almost every description of civil and mili- 
tary officers were exasperated against the Re- 
former, since they all derived some advantage 
from the abuses which be endeavoured to sup- 
press; and the patrician Riciiner impelled the 
inconstant passions of the barbarians against a 
prince whom he esteemed and hated. The vir- 
tues of Majorian could not protect him from the 
impetuous sedition, which broke out in the camp 


* Matins, who was safe fe'Ctallida from tht power of Rieimer^ 
and honestly declares, •Varsdall per proditores adtnoniti, 
li e ctitrtemhies, however, the Jtame of the traitor* 
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near Tortona, at the foot of iJie Alps. He was 
compelled to abdicate the imperial purple : live 
days after his ab&ation, it was reported that he 
died of a dysentery and the hutnble tomb, “‘J’,’ 
which covered his remains, was consecrated by August i. ' 
the respect and gratitude of succeeding genera- 
tions.* The private character of Majoriaii in- 
spired love and respect. Malicious calumny and 
satire excited his indignation, or^ if he himself 
were the object, bis contempt ; but he protected 
the freedom of wit, and in the hours tvbich the 
emperor gave to the familiar society of his friends, 
he could indulge his t^te,lbr;p}ei^t|’y, with- 
out degrading the wajesty of hia rank,’' 

It was not perhaps without aorpe regrct> that Ricimer 

Ricimer sacrificed his friend to the interest of his del- the 
ambition ; but he resolved, in a second choice, to 
avoid the imprudent preference of superior virtue a- d. -tsi- 
and merit. At his command, the obsequious 

^ Procop. de Bell, Vandal. I. ,1, c. 8* p. ^ *I!h6 of 

Jdatius is fair aiKl irn partial, — “ Majorianuin de Gajliis Eonoam rc- 
demitem, et Eoniano imperio vel nomini res necessarlas ordinan- 
tern; Tiichlmcr Uvore percitus, et utvidorum conailio fultus, fraude 
interficit circuniventum.** Some read Smvorum^ and I am un- 
widing to cffuce eitber of the words, as they express the different ac-* 
compliceH who Majoriam 

^ See the KpigrmpjS of pmodipf, ox3Kj|*r» inter Sirpiond 0pm, 
t<mi i, p. 1903. It i»' &"* aiid''ohslwre ;'"huV Knnodfds was made 
bishop of Pavia fifty yea rf«'‘ after fli'e :death of and h’is praise 

deservcH credit and regard. , ' , . , ■ 

^ Sidonlus gives a tedioos account ■(!. u cplst. it, p. S5-31) of a 
supper at Arles, to which he was invited hy Blsjorian, a short tirm5 
iicfore his death. He had no intention of praising a deceased enip<j- 
for ; but a casSUid disinterested remark,?— “ Subrisit Augiuitus ut 
emt, aucloritate servatd, cum se commimioni dedisset, joci ple^ 
unsf ’ outweighs tfie six iiundred lines of his venal panegyric. 
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CHAP, senate of Rome bestowed the imperial title o» 
xxxvr, jjijjiys Severus, who ascended the throne of the 
West, without emerging from the obscurity of a 
private comlition. History has scarcely deigned 
to notice his birth, his elevation, his character, or 
bis death. Severus expired, as soon as his life be- 
came inconvenient to his patron and it w-ould 
be useless to discriminate his nominal reign in 
the vacant interval of six years, between the 
death of Majprian, and the elevation of Anthe- 
mius, During that period, the government was 
in the hands of Ricimer alone; and although 
the modest barbarian disclaimed the name of 
king, he accumulated treasures, formed a separate 
army, negotiated private alliances, and rided 
Italy with the same independent and despotic 
authority vyhiph tyas eftprwap^s , 

Odoacer and Theodpric. But his dominions 
were bounded by the Alps ; and two Roman 
generals, Marcellinus and .®gidius, maintained 
their allegiance to the republic, by rejecting, 
with disdain, the phantom which he styled an 
i^vottof emperor. Marcellinus still adhered to the old 

Marceilx* 7, 1' ' ‘ ' 

j'His hi relignon; md the ae^out pagans, who secretly 

Oiimatia, disobeyed the laws of the church and state, ap- 
plauded his profound skill in the science of di- 
vination. But he possessed the more valuable 

5 Sidomtis (Ptnegyr# AiitheuSi; 'SJ-T) dismisses' him to h<?jtvch, 
•Auxerat Aug\i$tvts watiit® jege Severus 
Divorum 

And an old list of the emperors, composed about the, time of Just 
niawr praises his piety, and 'fees hIs' residence st Ihmie, (Sirniorut 
NotAd'ffidomp. ^ ■ 


I 
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qtialifirations of learning, virtue, and courage;"’ chap. 
the stiulv of the Latin literature had improved 
his taste; and his niilitary talents had recom- 
mended him to the esteem and confidence of the 
great iEtius, in whose ruin he was inAmlved. By 
a timely, flight, Marcollinus escaped the rage of 
Valentinian, and boldly asserted his liberty 
ainidst the convulsions of the western empire. 

His voluntary, or reluctant, submission, to the 
authority of Majorian, was rewarded by the 
government of Sicily, and the command of 
army, stationed in that island to opj)ose, or to 
attack, the Vandals; but his barbarian merce- 
naries, after the emperor’s death, were tempted 
to revolt by the artful liberality of Ricimer. 

At the head of a band of faitliful followers, the 
intrepid hlarcellinus occupied the province of 
Dalmatia, assumed the title of patrician of the 
West, secured the love of his subjects by a mild 
and equitable reign, built a fleet, which claimed 
the dominion of the Hadriatic, and alternately 
alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa ” 
iRgidius, the niaster-general of Gaul, who 

® . , , , /Egidius in 

equalled, or at least wlio imitated, the heroes omu. 
of ancient Rome,” proclaimed his immortal re- 

** Tilieraont, ifi alwayss scandalisSed by the virtues of infidei&v 
utUibutes ihiii advantageous portrait of Marcellinus (which Suidafi 
hti» j)reservcd> to the partial zeal of some pagan historian, (HisL des 
Eiujicreiir.s, tom. vi, p. 330). 

** Froeopius do Bell, Vandal. L j, c. 6, p* 191* In various ciretmi* 

^stances of the life of Marcellinus, it is not easy to reconcile the (ireck 
historian with the Latin Chnmicics of the times, 

I must apply to JEgidins the praises W'hich Sidoniiis (Fancgyr. 
llapriah. S5S) Ist-stowt^ on a nameless master-general, wdio com* 

' ‘ ‘ inanded 
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scntmeiit against the aSsassins of his helovetl 
master. A- brave and numerous army was at- 
tached to his standard ; and, though he was pre- 
vented by the arts of Ricimer, and the arms of 
the Visigoths, from marching to the gates of 
Rome, he maintained his independent sove- 
reignty beyond the Alps, and rendered the name 
cif .V^gidius respectable both in p€*ace and war. 
'i'he h'ranlcs, who had punished with exile the 
youthful follies of Chiideric, elected the Roman 
general for their kiing; his vanity, rather than 
h.is ambition, was gratified by that singular ho- 
nour; and when the nation, at the end of four 
years, repented of the injury uhich they hud 
offered to the Merovingian family, he patiently 
aiiquicsccd in the restoration of the lawful prince. 
The authority of ASgidins ended only with his 
life ; and the suspicions of poison and secret vio- 
lence, which derived some countenance from the 
character of Ricimer, ivere eagerly entertained 
by the passionate credulity of the Gauls.** 

The kingdom of Italy, a name to which the 
western empire was gradually reduced, was 

maiKkd the reat-giiard of Mnjoj'uin. Idatju.s, froni public report, 
commends his Christian piety ; and Priscus mentions (p. 12) his mi«« 
litary virtues. 

p Greg. Turon. 1. ii, p. 12, in tom. ii, p. 168. The Pere Daniel, 
whose ideas were superficial and modern, has started some objec- 
tions against the story of Chiideric, (Hist, de France, tom. i, Preface 
Historique, p. Ixxviii, &c.)j but they have been fairly satisfied hy 
Dubos, (Hist, Critique, tom. i, p. * 460-51 0) ; and by two authors 
who disputed the prize of the Academy of Soissons, (p. 131-177, 
310-339). With regard to the t©rm of Chiiderle’s exile, it j.s neces- 
sary eltlier to prolong the life of iBgidius beyond the date assigned 
by the Chro«icle of, Idatius ;; or to correct tiie text of Gregory.^ hy 
yeadlng quarto mm, iBStead of octavo. 
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afflicted, under the reign of Ricinier, by the chap. 
incessant depredations of the Vandal pirates.'* 

In the spring- of each year they equipped a for.- 
midablc nary in the port qf Carthage ; and Gen- 
seric himself, though in a very advanced age, 
still commanded in person the most important 
expeditions. His designs were concealed with 
impenetrable secrecy, till the moment that he 
hoisted sail. When he was asked by his pilot, 
u liat course he should steer ; “ Ix-ave the detcr- 
mination to the winds, (replied the barbarian, 
witir pious arrogance); the^ will transport us 
“ to the guilty coast, whose inhabitants have 
“ provoked the divine justice.” But if Genseric 
liimself deigned to issue more precise orders, he 
Judged the most w-ealthy to be the most criminal. 

The Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts of 
Spain, Liguria, Tuscany, Campania, Lucania, 
Briittium, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, Dalmatia, 
Epirus, Greece, and Sicily : they were tempted 
to subdue the island of Sardinia, so advantage- 
ously placed in the centre of the hlediterranean ; 


^ The naval war of Gensetic is desiiribed by Frisciis, (Kxcerpta 
Legation, p. 4^); Procopius, (de Bell. Vandal. I, i, c. 5, p. 189, 190, 
and 22, p. 228); Victor Vitensis, (do Persecut, Vandal. L i, c. 17, 
and Kiuuart, p. 4(i7~4Sl), and in the three panegyrics of Sidonius, 
»vhosc chronological order is absurdly transposed in the editions both 
of Savarori ant), Sirnumd. (Avit, Cann* vii, 441-4dl. Majorian, 
€ann. v, 327-BoO, 385-140. Anthem. Carm. ii, 348-380). In one 
inissage the poet seems inspired by his subject, and expresses e 
iktrong idea, by a lively imago j 

I line Vandal us hostis 

Grget; et in nostrum numero'sa classe quotannis 
Militat excidimn ; conversoque ordino Fati 
Torritia Caueasoos infort mihi Byrsa ftirorcsa 
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c n A p. and their ams spread desolation, or terror, from 
columns of Hercules to the mouth of the 
Nile. As they were more ambitious of spoil 
than of glory, they seldom attacked any fortified 
cities, or engaged any regular troops in the open 
field. But the celerity of their motions enabled 
them, almost at the same time, to threaten and 
to attaek the most distant objects, which at- 
tracted their desires; and as they always em- 
barked a sufficient number of horses, they had no 
sooner landed, than they swept the dismayed 
country witli a body of light cavalry. Yet, not- 
vvithst.'inding the example of their king, the 
native Vandals and Alani insensibly declined this 
toilsonie and perilous warfare ; the hardy gener- 
ation of the first .conquerors was almost extin- 
guished, and their sons, who were born in 
Africa, enjoyed the delicious baths and gardens 
which had been acquired by the valour of their 
fathers. Their place was readily supplied by a 
various multitude of Moors and Romans, of cap- 
tives and outlaws; and those desperate wretches, 
who had already violated the laws of their 
country, were the most eager to promote the 
atrocious acts which disgrace the victories of 
Genseric. In the treatment of his unhappy pri- 
soners, he sometimes consulted his avarice, and 
sometimes indulged bis cruelty; and the mas- 
sacre of five hundred noble citizens of Zant, or 
Zacyntlras, whose mangled bodies he cast into 
the Ionian sea, ■Was imputed, by the public in- 
dignation, to his latest posterity. 
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Sxich crimes could not be e^fcused liy any pro- chap. 
vocations ; but the wai', which the king of the 
Vandals prosecuted against the Roman empire, Ncgotia- 
was justified by a specious and reasonable motive, u^eea^e^n 
The widow of Valentinian, Eiuloxia, whom he 
' had led captive from Rome to Carthage, was the &c. 
sole heiress of the Theodosian house ; her elder 
daughter, Eudocia, became the reluctant wife of 
Hunneric, his eldest son ; and the stern fatlier, 
asserting a legal claim, which could not easily be 
refuted or satisfied, demanded a just proportion 
of the imperial patrimony. An adequate, or at 
least a valuable, compensation, was offered by 
the eastern emperor, to purchase a necessary 
peace. Eudo.\ia, and her younger daughter, Pla- 
cidia, were honoura])ly restored, and the fury of 
the Vandals was confined to the limits of the 
western empire. The Italians, destitute of a 
naval force, which alone was capable of protect- 
ing their coasts, implored the aid of the more 
fortunate nations of the East ; Who had formerly 
acknowledged, in peace anil war, the sujn’emacy 
of Rome. But the perpetual division of the two 
empires had alienated their interest and their in- 
clinations; the faith of a recent treaty was 
alleged; and the western Romans, instead of 
uniKs aiid ships, coidd only obtain the assistauci* 

. of a cohl and inefieclual mediation. The haughty 
Ricimor, who had long struggled with tlie difii- 
mdties of his situation, was at length reduced to 
address the throne of Constantinople, in 
humble language of a subject ; and Italy sub- 
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rii A F. Blitted, as the price and security of the alliance, 
xxxvi. j-Q accent a master from the choice of the emperor 
of the East/ It is not the purpose of the pre- 
sent chapter, or even of the present volume, to con- 
tinue the distinct series of the Byzantine history ; 
hut a concise view of the reign and character of the 
emperor Leo, may explain the last efforts that were 
attempted to save the falling empire of the West/ 
1 . 00 , cm- Since the death of the younger Theodosius, the 
ihe Eaht, domestic repose of Constantinople had never been 
474 interrupted by war or faction. Pulcheria had 
bestowed her hand, and the sceptre of the East, 
on the modest virtue of Marcian : he gratefully 
reverenced her august rank and virgin chastity ; 
and, after her death, he gave his people the ex- 
ample of the religious worship, that was due to 
the memory of the imperial saint.‘ Attentive 

The poet himself is compelled to ackiiowiedge the distress of 
: ilieimer.-— 

Proeterca invietiis Ilieimer, c^^iiern publica fata 
Hcspiciiint, proprio solus vix Martc repellit 

Piratarn per rura vagum — , , 

Italy addresses her complaint to the Tiber, and Home, at the soli- 
citation of the river god, transports herself to C^onstantinople, re- 
nounces her ancient claims, and implores the friendship of Aurora, 
the gotldess of the East, This fabulous machineij, which the genius 
uf Clandian had used and abused, is the constant and miserable re- 
source of the muse of Sidonius. 

* ’j'lic orighial authors of the reigns of Marcian, Leo, and Zeno, 
are reduced to some imperfect fragments, wdiose deficiencies must be 
.supplied from the more recent compilations of Theophanes, Zonaras, 
and CedreniJS. 

*■ St, Pulcheria died A. D, 45H, four years before her nominal- 
liusband; and her festival is celebrated on the 10th of September 
by the modern Greeks : the bequeathed an immense patrimony to 

pious,'* or at least to ecclesiastical tises. See Tillcmont, Mmioires 

Ecck®. tom. xvf p* 181-1 8L ■ ' 
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to the prosperity of his own dominions, Marcian c ri a p. 
seemed to behold, with indifference, the misfor- 
tunes of Rome ; and the obstinate refusal of a 
brave and acti'Pe prince to draw his sword against 
the Vandals, was ascribed to a secret promise, 
which bad formerly been exacted from him when 
be was a captive in the power of Genscric." 

The death of Marcian, after a reign of seven 
years, would have exposed the East to the dan-' 
ger of a poi)i!liir ilection ; if the superior 
weight of a single family had not been able to 
incline the balance in favour of the candidate 
whose interest they supjwrted. The patrician 
Aspar might have placed the diadem on his own 
head, if he would have subscribed the Nicene 
creed.* During three generations, tiie armies 
of the East were successively commanded by his 
father, by himself, and by liis son Ardaourius : 
his barbarian gniards formed a military force 
that overawed the palace and the capital ; and 
the liberal distribution of his immense treasures, 
rendered Aspar as popular, as he was jiowerfni. 
lie recommended the obscure name of I.eo of 
Thrace, a military tribune, and llie prmd{)!d 
steward of his household, llis nomination was 
unanimously ratified by the senate ; and the serv- 
ant of Aspar received the imperial crown from 
tlie hands of the patriarch or bishop, who was 
permitted to oxj)ress, by this unusual ceremony, 

.See Frocopluw de Bell* Vandal. L u c, 4, p. IB5. 

* From ihit» dlsahillty of Aspar to ascend the .throne, it xiiny be 
inferred that the stain of was |>erpetual and intkdtlde, uiale 

fjhV uf imrharism dl.sappelired in the second jjeneration. 

1 
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the suflVage of the Deity/ This eropecor, the 
first of the name of Leo, has been distinguished 
by the title of the Great ; from a succession of 
princes, who gradually fixed, in the opinion of 
the Greeks, a very humble standard of heroic, or 
at least of royal, perfection. Yet the temperate 
firmness withwhichLeo resisted the oppression of 
his benefactor, shewed that he was conscious of 
liis duty and of his prerogative. Aspar was asto- 
nished to find that his influence could no longer 
appoint a prefect of Constantinople : he pre- 
sumed to reproach his sovereign with a breach of 
promise; and, insolently slinking his purple, — “ It 

is not proper, (said he), that tlie man who is 
•“ invested with this garment, should be guilty 

of lying.” “ Nor is it proper, (replied Leo), 
“that a prince should be compelled to resign 
“ Ids own judgment, and the public interest, to 
“ the will of a subject.”^ After this extraor- 
dinary scene, it was impossible that the reconci- 
liation of the emperor and the patrician could be 
sincere ; or, at least, that it could be solid and 
permanent. An army of Isaurians® was secretly 
levied and introduced into Constantinople ; and 

y TlKNipliaiic'si* p. 9 B 4 This appears he the Srst . oiigiii of a 
ceremony, which all the Christian pnnees of the world have since 
adopted ? and from which the clergy have deduced live must formid- 
able coi'isequences. 

Cedrenus, (p, 341, 346), who was eonversant with the writers 
of better days, has preserved, the remarkable words df Aspar, BtninXm 

' ® The power of the Isaudahs agitated the eastern empire in the 
two sdoceediitg reigns of Zeho and Anastasiiis ; but it ended in the 
destruction of those barbarians, whO'-maintalned their Ikrce Independ* 
ciice about two hundred and thirty years. 
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■While liCo undermined the authority, and pre- chap. 
pared the disgrace, of the family of Aspar, his 
mild and cautious tbehaviour restrained them 
from any rash and desperate attemptsj which 
might have be^ fatal to themselves, or their 
enemies^ The measures of peace and war were 
aflFected fay this internal revolution. As long as 
Aspar degraded the majesty of the throne, the 
secret correspondence of religjpn and interest 
engaged him to favour the cause of Genseric. 

Wlien Ijco had delivered himself from that 
ignominious servitude, he listened to the com- 
{daints of the Italians ; resolved to extirpate the 
tyranny of the VajidWs I and declared bis alliance 
with his colleague, Anthemius, whom he so- 
lemnly invested with the diadem and purple of 
the West. 

The vii'tues of Anthemius have perhaps been Anthemi. 
incagnified, since the imperiaftdescent, which he “r 
could only deduce from the usurper Procopius, 
has been swelled into a line of emperors.*’ But i-n. 
the merit of his immediate parents, their honours, 
and their riches, rendered Anthemius one of the 
most illustrious subjects of the East. His father 
Procopius obtained, after his Persian embassy, 
the rank of general and patricimi ; and the name 
of Anthemius was derived from his maternal 

k Tali ill civis ab' iu*be 

Frucopio geuitore micas ; cui iiiisca propago 
Aiigustis venit u proavis* 

The poet (SMop. Panegyr. Aathem; 67*-306) tbew proceeds t'o relate 
the private life aud fortunes of the future emperor* with which Iw' 
must have been very imperfectly aequaiuted. 


t 
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CHAP, grandfather, the celebrated prefect, who pro- 
tected, %vith so much ability and success, the in- 
fant reign of Theodosius. The grandson of the 
prefect was raised above the condition of a pri. 
rate subject, by his marriage with Euphemia, the 
daughter of the eftiperor Marcian. This splen- 
did alliance, which might supersede the necessity 
of merit, hastened the promotion of Anthemius 
to the successive dignities of count, of master- 
general, of consul, and of patrician; and his 
merit or fortune elalmed the honours of a victory, 
which was obtained on the banks of the Danube, 
over the Huns. Without indulging an extrava- 
gant ambition, the son-in-law of Marcian might 
hope to be his successor; but Anthemius supported 
the disappointment with courage and patience ; 
and his subsecpient elevation was universally ap- 
proved by the public, who esteemed him worthy 
to reign, till he ascended the throne.^ The em- 
peror of the West marched from Constantinople, 
attended by several counts of high distinction, 
and a body of guards, almost equal to the 
A. D. 4.S7, strength and numbers of a regular army ; be en- 
Aprii 12 . liome in triumph, and the choice of Leo 

was confirmed by the senate, the people, and the 
h.arbarian confederates of Italy.** The solemn 
inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the 

Sklnnius discovers, with tolerable ingenuity, that this disap-. 
puintment added new lustre tu the virtues of Anthemhis, (210, 
who declined one sceptre, and reluctantly accepted another, (22, 6cc.), 
^ The poet again celebrates the unaniinity of all orders of the 
«4ate, ,(P-*22>; and the €hrdnick of Matins mentions the forces 
ivliich attended his march. 
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nuptials of his dangliter and the patrician Rici- c n af. 
mer ; a fortunate event, which was considered as 
the finnest security of the union and happiness of 
the state. The wealth of two empires was osten- 
tatiously displayed; and many senators completed 
their ruin by an expensive effort to disguise their 
poverty. All serious business was suspended dur- 
ing this festival; the courts of justice were shut; 
the streets of Rome, the theatres, the places of 
public and private resort, resounded with hymen- 
eal songs and dances; and the royal bride, 
clothed in silken robes, with a crown on her 
head, . was conducted to the palace of Ricimer, 
who had changed his military dress for the habit 
of a consul and a senator. On this memorable 
occasion, Sidonius, whose early ambition had been 
so fatally blasted, appeared as the orator of Au- 
vergne, among the provincial deputies who ad- 
dressed the throne with congratulations or com- 
plaints.“ The calends of Janum'y were now a. d. 468 , 
a])proaching, and the venal poet, who had loved 
Avitus, and esteemed Majorian, was persuaded, 
by bis friends, to celebrate, in heroic verse, the 
merit, the felicity, the second consulship, and 
the future triumphs of tlie emperor Anthemius. 

Sidonius pronounced, with assurance and success, 
a panegyric .which is still extant; and whatever 
might bo the imperfections, either of the subject 

lotervciii uutem iiuptiis patricii KIcimeris, cut fiHa perenni« 
gusti hi Hpom publicstJ securitatis copulabalur* The journey of Sido- 
%dm from Lyons, and the festival of Home, are described with some 
epif»t» 5, p. epist. p* 

0 2 , '■ ■' ' 
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or of the composition, the welcome flatterer w'as 
immediately rewarded with the prefecture of 
Rome; a dignity which placed him among the 
illustrious personages of the empire, till he wisely 
preferred the more respectable character of a bi- 
shop and a saint/ 

'fhe Greeks ambitiously commend the piety 
and catholic faith of the emperor whom they gave 
to the West ; nor do they forget to observe, that 
when he left Constantinople, he converted his 
palace into the pious foundation of a piiblic bath, 
a church, and an hospital for old men.® Yet 
some suspicious appearances are found to sully the 
theological fame of Anthemius. From the con- 
versation of Philotheus, a Macedonian sectary, he 
had imbibed the spirit of religious toleration ; 
and the heretics Of Rome would have assembled 
with impunity, if the hold and vehement censure 
which Pope Hilary pronounced in the church of 
St. Peter, had not obliged him to abjure the un- 
popular indulgence.'' Even the pagans, a feeble 
and obscure remnanti conceived some vain hopes 


^ Sidonius (L i,epist p» 23, 2i) very fairly states his motive, lu« 
labour, and his reward*. “ Hie ipse Panegj^ricus, si non judiciixm, 
** certe eventum, boni opens, accepit.” He was made bishop of 
Clermont, A. D. 47L Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xviy p. 750* 

^ The palace of Anthemius stood on the banks of the Propontis-, 
In the ninth century, Alexius, the son-in-law of tlie emperor Theo- 
philus, obtained permission to purchase the ground ; and ended his 
days in a monastery which he founded on that delightful spot. Du» 
cange, Constantinopolis Christiana, p. 117,152. 

^ Papa Hilarus . . . apud beatum Petrum Apostotum, palum ne 
M fieret ckra voce constrinxit, in tantum ut non ea facieiida cum 
petition® juramenti Idem proud tteret linperator. Celasius 

EpktoE 
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from the indifference, or partiality, of Anthe- 
mius; and his singular friendship for the phi- 
losopher Severus, whom he promoted to the 
consulship, was ascribed to a secret project of 
reviving the ancient worship of the gods.* These 
idols wei'e criunbled into dust: and the my- 
thology which had once been the creed of na- 
tions, was so'universally disbelieved, that it might 
be employed without scandal, or at least without 
suspicion, by Christian poets.*' Yet the vestiges 
of superstition were not absolutely obliterated, 
and the festival of the Lupercalia, whose origin 
had preceded the foundation of Rome, was still 
celebrated under the reign of Anthemius. ' The 
savage and simple rites were expressive of an early 
state of society before the invention of arts and 
agriculture. The rustic deities who presided over 
the toils and pleasures of the pastoral life. Pan, 
Faunusi and their feain of satyrs, were such as 
, the fancy of shepherds might create, sportive, 
petulant, and lascivious ; whose power was li- 
mited, and whose malice was inoffensive. A 

•I'.yistol. ad. Andronicym, apud Baton. A. D. 467, 3. The car- 

tiinul observes, with some complacency, that it was much easier tu 
plant heresies at Cohstantiiiopte* than at 

^ Diuiuificius, in the life of 'the philosopher Isidore, apud Photium* 
p. 1049. Damascius, who lived under Justinian, composed anotiier 
work, consisting of 570 preternatural stories of souls, demonsy ftp- 
paritions, the dotage of Platonic paganism* 

^ In the poetical wt>rks of Sidonius, which he afterwards con* 
demned, (1. ix, epist* 16, p- S85), the fabulous deities are the prin* 
t-ipal actors.^ If Jerom was scourged by the, togols for' only reading 
Virgit; >the‘bishop of Clermont, for such a vile' Imitation, deserve, d ao 
'nddltibiial wiiljjping from the Mu&es. 

'o s , ^ ' 
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CHAP, goat was the offering the best adapted to their 
character and attributes ; the flesh of the victim 
was roasted on willow Spits ; and the riotous 
youths, who crowded to the feast, ran naked 
about the fields, with leather thongs in their 
hands, communicating, as it was supposed, the 
blessing of fecundity to the women whom the}' 
touched.' The altar of Pan u as erected, per- 
haps by Evander the Arcadian, in a dark recess 
in the side of the Palatine hill, watered by a 
perpetual fountkifi,' find shaded by an hanging’ 
grove. A tradition, that, in tlie same place, Ro- 
mulus and Remus were suckled by the wolfj ren- 
dered it still more sacred and venerable in the 
eyes of the Romans ; and this sylvan spot w'as 
gradually surrounded by thb stately edifices of 
the Romm.'” After the conversion of the iriiperial 
city, the Christians still continued, in the montli 
of Februarj', the annual celebration of the Lu- 
percalia; to which they ascribed a secret and , 
mysterious influence on the genial powers of the 
animal and vegetable world. The bishops of 
Rome were solicitous to abolish a profane cus- 
tom, so repugnant to the spirit of Christianity ; 
but their zeal was not supported by the authority 
of the civil magistrate : the inveterate abuse sub- 

* Orid (Fast, 3. ii, 267-4'52) has given sin amnslng description of 
ilic follies of antiquity, which stiU inspired so much respect, that a 
grave magistrate, running naked, through the .streets, was not an ob- 
ject of astonishment or laughter* 

^ Sm Dionys. Halicarn* I* ''i, p. 2$^ edit. Hudson. The ’Ko^ 
man Antiquaries, Donatna, (I ii, 18, p. H3, 174), and Kardiin\ 
tp. $86, 38T), h^ive laboured to ascertain the true sltimtfon of th^ 
Impcrcat ' ’ ' 
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sisted till the end of the fifth century, and Pope 
(^elasius, who purified tlie capital from the hast 
stain of idolatry, appeased, by a formal apology, 
the murmurs of the senate and people." 

In all his public declarations, the emperor Leo 
assumes the authority, and professes the affection, 
of a father, for his son Anthemius, with whom 
he iiar! divided the administration of the uni- 
verse." The situation, and perhaps the charac- 
ter, of Leo, dissuaded him from exposing his 
pensoii to the toils and tlangers of an African 
war. But the powers of the eastern empire 
were strenuously exerted to deliver Italy and 
the Mediterranean from the Vandals ; and Gen- 
seric, who had so long opiwessed both the land 
and sea, wms threatened from every side with a 
formidable invasion. The campaign was open- 
ed by a bold and successful enterprise of the 
prefect Heraclius.^ The troops of Egypt, The- 

^ Baronhjs published, from the MSS. of the Vatican, this epistle 
of Pope fJcIasius, (A. D. 496, N®. ^8-45), which is entitled Ad« 
ver?ins Andromachiim Senatorem, ca?terosqiie Romanos, qiii Luper- 
calia secundum morem pristinum colenda constituehant, Gelasius 
always supposes that his adversaries are nominal Christians ; and that 
he may not yield to them in absurd prejudice, he imputes to this 
harmless festival, all the cahmities of the age. 

Itaqiie nos quibus mundi regiitien cominisft superna pro- 

\isio , . , . Pius et triumphator semper Augustus filius noster Anthe- 
TTUL 1 .S, licet Divina Majestas et nostra creatio pietati tyiis plenam 
imperii commiserit pote.stutem, &c. , . . Such is the dignified styleof 
Leo, whom Anthemius respectfully names, Dominus et Pater mens 
Princeps sacratissimus Leo. See KoveiL Anthem, tit, ii, iii, p. 38, 
ad caJeem. Cod* Theod. 

P The expedition of Heraclius is clouded with difficulties, (TilJe- 
des Empereurs, tom. vi, 'p* ' it requires som«f 

dexterity to use the circumstances afforded by Theophanes, withopf 
injury to the more respectabie evidence of Procopius. 
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CHAP, bais, and Libya, were embarked under his coni” 

XXXVI. tjjg jkrabs, with a train of horses and 

camels, opened the roads of the desert. Heraclius 
landed oh the coast of Tripoli, surprised and sub- 
dued the cities of that province, and prepared, by 
a laborious march, which Cato had formerly ex- 
ecuted,"’ tojoin the imperial army under the walls 
of Cartilage. The intelligence of this loss extort- 
ed from Gonseric some insidious and ineffectual 
propositions of peace : but he was still more se- 
riously alarmed by the reconciliation’ of Marcel- 
linus with the two empires. The independent pa- 
trician had been persuaded to acknowledge the 
legitimate title of Anthemius, whom he accom- 
panied in his journey to Rome; the Dalmatian 
fleet was received into the harbours of Italy; the 
active valour of Marcellinus expelled the Vandals 
from the island of Sardinia; and the languid ef- 
forts of the West added some weight to the im- 
mense preparations of the eastern Romans. The 
pxpence of the naval armament which Leo sent 
against the Vandals, has been distinctly ascertain- 
ed ; and the curious and instructive account dis- 
plays the wealth of the declining empire. The 
royal demesne?, or private patrimony of the 
prince, supplied seventeen thousand pounds of 

The of Cato from in the province of Cyrenea, 

was much longer than that of Heraclius from Tripoli. He passed 
the deep sandy de&ert in thirty days, and it wm found necessary to 
provide, besides the ordinary supplies, a great number of skhis filled 
with water, and several who .were supposed to possess the arf 
«f sucking the wounds which had been; made by the serpents of theii; 
native country* See Plutarch in Caton* Htieens, tom.'iv, p. 274 
Strata. Geegraph, L 1103 * 
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gold ; forty-seven thousand pounds of gold, and 
seven hundred thousand of silver, were levied 
and paid into the treasury by the pretorian pre- 
fects. But the cities were reduced to extreme 
poverty ; and the diligent calculation of fines 
and forfeitures, as a valuable object of the reve 
ixue, does not suggest the idea of a just, or mer- 
ciful, administration. The whole expence, by 
whatsoever means it was defrayed, of the Afri- 
can campaign, amounted to the sum of one hun- 
tlred and thirty thousand pounds of gold, about 
five millions two hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling, at a time when the value ©f money ap- 
pears, from the comparative price of corn, to 
have been somewhat higher than in the present 
age." The fleet that sailed from Constantino- 
ple to Carthage, consisted of eleven hundred and 
thii'teen ships, and the number of soldiers and 
mariners exceeded one hundred thousand men. 
Basiliscus, the brother of the empress Vorina, was 
intrusted with this important command. His 
sister, the wife of Leo, had exaggerated the me- 
rit of his former exploits against the Scythians. 
But the discovery of his guilt, or incapacity, was 
reserved fer the African war; apd his friends 
could only save his militaiy reputation, by as- 
serting, that he had conspired with Aspar to 

* The principal Knm is clearly exprc»isc4 by Procopius, (do Bdh 
Vandal. 1. i, c. 6, p. 191); the smaller constituent parts, which Til- 
lemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi, 306) has laboriously coh 
leeted, frowf, |;bc Byzantine writers, are less certaitti and less Iraport- 
anfci\. ‘historiaii Malchus laments the public misery,, (Excerpt, 
fcx Suida in Cprp. Hist. Byzant. p. 5S>; -but. he is surely unjust, 
when he charges Leo with hoarding the treasures which he.e|£tor|e4 
from the people. 
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CHAP, spare Genseric, and to betray the last hope of 
XXXVI. i^restern empire. . 

Failure of Experience has shewn, that the success of an 
duionT* i»''ader most commonly depends on the vigour 
and celerity of his operations. The strength 
and .sharpness of the first impression are blunted 
hy delay ; tlie health aud spirit of the troops 
insensibly languish in a distant climate ; the na- 
val and military force, a mighty effort which 
perhaps can never he repeated, is silently con- 
sumed ; and every, hopr dhat is wasted in nego- 
tiation, accustoms the enemy to contemplate 
and examine those hostile terrors, which, on 
their first appearance, he deemed irresistible. 
The formidable navy of Basiliscus pursued its 
prosperous navigation from the Thracian Bos- 
phorus to the coast of Affica. He landed his 
troops at Cape Bona, or the promontory of 
Mercury, about forty miles from Carthage.® 
The army of Heradius, and the fleet of Mai;#l- 
Jinu.s, either joined or seconded the imperiill^u- 
tenant; and the Vandals, who opposed th# pro- 
gress by sea or land, were successively van- 
quished.* If Basiliscus had seized the moment 
of consternation, and boldly advanced to the ca- 
pital, Carthage must have surreut^fed, and the 

» Tills promontory is forty miles from Carthqtge, (Proeop, L c- 
p. m& twenty leagues from Sicily, Travels, p. S9), 

Scipio landed farther in the bay, at the fair pranaoptory . ; see tiie ani- 
mated description of I4v.y, pcTtix, 26, 27* ^ , 

Theopbanes (p* 100) affirms that many slxips of the %’'andals 
Bunk, The assertion of -Jornmidos, (do Syccessioite 
that 'Btsiliscus attacked. Carthago,, ipnat' be understood in a very 
liHed sense, . . ' 
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kingdom of the Vandals was extinguished. Gen- c uav*. 
sei'ic beheld the danger with firmness, and eluded 
it with his veteran dexterity. He protested, in 
ih'eteost respectful language, that hewas ready to 
siilSmit his person, and his dominions, to the will 
of the emperor ; but he requested a truce of five 
days to regulate the terms of his submission; and 
it was universally believed, that his secret libera- 
lity contributed to the success of this public nego- 
tiation. Instead of obstinately refusing whatever 
indulgence his enemy so earnestl)" solicited, the 
guilty, or the credulous, Basiliscus consented to 
the fatal truce; and his imprudent security seemed 
to proclaim, that he already considered himself as 
the cont|ucror of Africa. During this short inter- 
val, the wind became favourable to the designs of 
Genseric. He manned his largest ships of war 
with the bravest of the Moors and Vandals ; and 
they towed after them many large barks, filled 
with combustible materials. In the obscurity of 
the night, these destructive vessels were impelled 
against the unguarded and unsuspecting fleet of 
the Romans, who -were awakened by the sense of 
their ins^nt dangen Their close and crowded 
order assfi|ed the progress of the fire, which was 
communicaf W with Papid and irresistible violence ; 
and the noise of the wind, the crackling of the 
flames, the dissonant cries of the soldiers and ma- 
riners, who could neither command, nor obey, 
increased the horror of the nocturnal tumult. 

WhilSl they laboured to extricate themselves from 
the fire-ships, and to save at least a part of the 
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na’1% the galleys ofGenseric assaulted them with 
temperate and disciplined valour ; and many of 
the RomanSj who escaped the fury of the flames, 
were destroyed or takenby theyictoriousVandals. 
Among the events of that disastrous night, the 
heroic, or rathdr desperate, courage of John, one 
of the principal officers of Basiliscus, has rescued 
his name from oblivion. When the ship, which 
he had bravely defended, was almost consumed, 
be threw himself in his armour into the sea, dis- 
dainfnlly rejected the esteem and pity of Genso, 
the son of Genseric, who pressed him to accept 
honourable quarter, and sunk under the n aves ; 
exclaiming, with his last breath, tliat he would 
neverYall alive into the hahds of those impious 
dogs. A ctuated by a fardiffermt spirit, Basiliscus, 
whose station was the most remote from danger, 
disgracefully fled in the beginning of the .engage-_ 
nient, returned to Constantinople with the loss of 
more than half of Ms fleet and army, and sheltered 
his guilty head in the sanctuary of S,t. Sophia, till 
his sister, by her tears and entreaties, could obtain 
his pardon from the indignant emperor. Hera- 
clius effected his retreat through the desert; Mar- 
cellinus retired to Sicily, where he was assassinated, 
perhaps at the instigation of Ricimer, by one of 
his own captains; and the king of the Vandals 
expressed his surprise and satisfaction, that the Ro- 
mans themselves should remove from the world 
his most formidable antagonist?.’* .After the 

In Isldor* apud Fhot» p. 1048. It will 
by comparing tlie three short chronicles of the times, that JMarceUinua 
had fought near Carthage, and was killed In ISidly. 
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failufe of this great expedition^ Genseric again chap. 
became the tyrant of the sea : the coasts of Italy, 

(Greece, and Asia, wiere again exposed to his re- 
venge and avarice ; Tripoli and Sardinia returned 
to his obedience ; he added Sicily to the number 
of his provinces ; and, before he died, in the ful* a. d. 47r, 
ness of years and of glory, he beheld the final ex>^ 
tinction of the empire of the West-"* 

Daring his long and active reign, the African conquers 
monardi had studiously cidtivated the friendship sfgntL^n 
of the barbarians of F.urope, whose arms he might ji"'" 
employ in a seasonable and effectual diversion a. o. ifi-j- 
against the two empires^ After. the deaffi of /!kt- 
tila, he renewed his alliance with the Visigoths of 
Gaul ; and the sons of the elder Theodoric, who 
successively reigned overthatw’arlike nation, were 
easily persuaded,by the sense of interest,to forget 
the cruel affront which Gcnseric had inflicted on 
their sister.^ The death of the emperor Majo- 
rian delivered Theodoric II from the restraint 
of fear, and perhaps of honour ; he violated his 
recent treaty with the Romans ; and the ample 
territory of Narbonne, which he firmly united to 

* For the Afncao war., see Procopiue, (de Belh Vandal. 1. h o. <1* 
p. 191, 102, 19S); Theophanes, (p. 99, 100, 10l)j Cedrenus, (p. 1149, 

:io(l), and Zoimras, iUm. -SI, I xiv« p. W, Montesquieu 

(CorLsidemtlons sur la Grandepr, c. xx, toin. iii, p. 497) hm 
made a judicious observation on the failure of these great naval 
annainents. 

y dornuiides is our best guide through the reigns of Theodoric H, 
und Euric, (de Kebus Geticis, e- 44, .44, 46, 47, p» 07^^-681). Idatius 
ends too soon, and Isidore is too sparing of the information which he 
might have given on the aflaira of Spain, The events that relate to 
Guui are kboriously illustrated in the third book tsf the Ahbe 
Diibost Hist Critique* torn, i, p. 424-620* 
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CHAP, liis doniiuioHs, became the immediate reward of 
perfidy. The selfish policy of Eicimer en- 
couraged him to invade the provinces which w'-ere 
in the possession of JE^dius, his rival ; but the 
active count, by the defence of Arles, and the 
victory of Orleans, saved Gaul, and checked, 
during his lifetime, the progress of the Visigoths. 
Their ambition was soon rekindled ; and the de- 
sign of extinguishing the Roman empire in Spain 
and Gaul, was conceived, and almost completed, 
in the reign of Euric, who assassinated his brother 
Theodoric, and displayed, with a more savage 
temper, superior abilities, both in peace and war. 
He passed thePyrenees at the head of a numerous 
army, subdued the cities of Saragossa andPampe- 
luna, vanquished in, battle the martial nobles of 
the Tarragonese province, carried his victorious 
arms into the heart of Lusitania, and permitted 
the Suevi to hold the kingdom of Gallicia under 
the Gothic monarchy of Spain."' The eflbrts of' 
Euric were hot less vigorous, or Igss successful, in 
Gaul ; and throughout the country that extends 
from the Pyrenees to the Rfione and the Loire, 
perry, and Auvergne, were the only cities, or 
diocesses, wJiich refused to acknowledge him as 
their master.'' In tlie defence of Clermont, their 
principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergne 
sustained, withinflexible resolution, the miseries of 

« See Mariana* Hist« His'pan* .torn, I, I* v, c* p. iSt* 

^ An ,imperteet», biit. original, picture of &mi, .more espeeialljr 
of Auvergne, ia shevfn by Sldonius | who, as a senator, and afterwards 
as a bishop, was deeply interested in the fate of hiti eoimtrj. See 1» 

V, epist 1, S, 4c*- 
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war, pestilence, and famine; and the Visigoths, chap. 
relinquishing the fruitless siege, suspended the 
hopes of that important conquest. The youth of 
the province were animated by the heroic, and 
almost incredible, valour of Ecdicius, the son of 
the emperor Avitus,^' who made a desperate sally 
with only eighteen liorsemen, boldly attacked the 
Gothic army, and, after maintaining a flying 
skirmish, retired safe and victorious within the 
w'alls of Clermont. Mis charity was ajual to his 
courage: in a time of extreme scarcity, four thou- 
sand poor were fed at his expeiice ; and his pri- 
vate influence levied an army of Burgundians for 
the deliverance of Auvergne. From hu virtues 
alone the faithful citizens of Gaul derived any 
hopes of safety or freedom; and even such virtues 
W'cre insufficient to avert the impending ruin of 
their country, since they wereanxious loleanifroin 
his authority and example, whether they should 
prefer the alternative of exile, or servitude.' The 
public confidence was lost ; the resources -of tlie 
state were exhausted; and the Gauls had too much 
reason to believe, that Anthemius, who reigned 
in Italy, was incapable of protecting his distressed 
subjects beyond the Alps. 'The feeble emperor 
could only procure for their defence the service of! 

Sidfiuitfs* I iii, epiat. X p. Greg. Turoii. I. ii» c. 2-1, lit 

tiim. ii, p. Joniandcs, c. 45, p. 675, Perhaps Kcdicius was 

only the Koii-iii-liiw of Adtus, his wifeVson by another husband. 

Si nuihe a republiea vires, nulla pimidia, si nuUse» quatUuiu 
rumor est, Authemii prineipis opes, statwit, te auctore, iiohiiitas seu 
patriara dimittere seu capillos, (Sidon. h ii» epist. If p. 33)» The 
last words (Sirmoud Nat, p, 25) maylifeewise denote the cledca? 
ttiosurcj. which \vm Indeed the choice of SIdonius himself* 
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Trial of 
A.rvandus, 
A. D. 4, 68. 


twelve thousand British auxiliaries. Riothaihus, 
one of the independent kings, or chieftains, of 
the island, was persuaded to transport his troops 
to the continent of Gaul ; he sailed up the Loire, 
and established his quarters in Berry, where the 
people complained of these oppressive allies, till 
they were destroyedj or dispersed, by the arms of 
the Visigoths.** 

One of the last acts of jurisdiction, which the 
Roman senate exercised over their subjects of 
Gaul, was the trial and condemnation of Arvan- 
dus, the pretorian prefect. Sidonius, who re- 
joices that he lived under a reign in which he 
might pity and assist a state-criminal, has ex- 
pressed, with tenderness and freedom, the faults 
of his indiscreet and unfortunate friend.® From 
the perils, which he had escaped, Arvandus im- 
bibed confidence rather than wisdom ; and such 
was the various, though uniform, imprudence 
of his behaviour, that his prosperity must appear 
much more surprising than his downfal. The 
second prefecture, which he obtained within the 
term of five years, abolished the merit and popu- 

toity of his preceding administration. His easy 

. ' 

^ The history of these Britons may be traced in Joniaiides, (c. 
p. 67B) ; Sidonius, (h Hi, epistol. 9, p. 73, 74), and (Gregory of Tours; 
(i. ii, c. 18, in tom. ii, p. 170), Sidonius (who aiyks these mercen- 
ary troops argutos, armatos, fumultiio*os, virtute, numero, eontu- 
bernio, contumaces) addresses their general in a tone of friendshij> 
and familiarity, 

« See Sidonius, L i, epist, 7, p, 15-20, with Sirrnond's notes* 
t*tu!S tetter does honour to his heart, as well m to his understapdlng. 
The prose of Sidonius, however vitiated by a false imd affected tmU% 
m much superior to his insipid verses* 
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temper was corrupted by flattery, and exasperated 
by opposition ; he was forced to satisfy his im- 
portunate creditors with the spoils of tlie pro- 
vince ; his capricious insolence offended the 
nobles of Gaul, and he sunk under the weig'ht of 
the public hatred. The mandate of his disgrace 
summoned him to justify his conduct before the 
senate ; and he passed the sea of Tuscany with a 
favourable wind, the presage, as he vainly ima- 
gined, of his future fortunes, A decent respect 
was still observed for the prefectorian rank; and 
on his arrival at Rome, Arvandtts was committed 
to the hospitality, rather than to the custody, of 
Flavius Asellus, the count of the sacred largesses, 
who resided in the Capitol.' He was eagerly 
pursued by his accusers, the four deputies of 
Gaul, who were all distinguished by their birth, 
their dignities, or their eloquence. In the name 
of a great province, and according to the forms 
of Roman jurispradence, they instituted a civil 
and criminal action, requiring such, a restitution 
as might compensate the losses of individuals, 
and such punishment as might satisfy the justice 
of the state. Their charges of corrupt oppres- 
sion were numerous and weighty; but theyplaced 
Iheir .secret dependence on a letter, which they 
had intercepted, and which they could prove, by 
the evidence of his secretary, to have been die- 

^ When the Capitoi ceaseel to be a templff, it was appropriated to 
the nm of tlie civil iHagistrat-e,; and it is still the residence of the 
lloman senator. The jeweiiers, dec* might be aliowed to expose their 
precious wares in the porticoe.s. 
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tated by Arvandus Iiithself. The author of this' 
letter seemed to dissuade the king of the Goth< 
from a peace with the Greek emperor : he sug- 
gested the attack of the Britons on the Loire ; 
and he recommended a division of Gaui, ac- 
cording to the law of nations, between the Visi- 
goths and the Burgundians.*' These pernicious 
schemes, wliich a Iriend coidd only palliate Ity 
the reproaches of vanity and indiscretion, were 
siiscei)ti})le of a treasonable interpretation : and 
the deputies had artfully resolved, not to produce 
their most formidable weapons till the decisive 
moment of the contest. But their intentions 
were discovered by the zeal of Sidonius. He 
immediately apprized the unsuspecting criminal 
of his danger ; and sincerely lamented, without 
any mixture of anger, the haughty presumption 
of Arvandus, who rejected, and even resented, 
the salutary advice of his friends. Ignorant of 
ins real situation, Arvandus shewed himself in the 
Capitol in the white robe of a candidate, ac- 
cepted indiscriminate salutations and offers of 
service, examined the shops of the merchant. s, 
the silks and gems, sometirae.s with the indiffer- 
ence of a spectator, and sometime.s with the at- 
tention of a pui'chaser ; and complainetl of the 
times, of the senate, of the prince, and of the 
delays of justice. His complaints were soon 

« Ha*c ad regem Gcithonim, ebarta videbati,ir pacem ciini 

ikieco .Imperatore dissaadenss^ BrltanHos super Ligerhri sito.s impug* 
narl upportere demoastraas, cum Burgundioidbus jure geiitimri Gal- 
Hus dividi deberc coufirmaiiii. 
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removed. An early day was fixed for Ids trial; r.iiAi'. 

and i\rvandus ajjpeared, with his accusers, be- 
Ibi-e a maneroiis assembly of the Roman senate. 

’’I'tie iiiournful garb Mdiich they affected, excited 
f the compassion of the judges, who were scan 

1 flalizcd by the gay and splendid dress of their 

i adversary: and when the prefect Arvandus, with 

the first of the (lallic deputies, were directed to 
I take their ])lace.s on the senatorial benches, the 

^ sumo contrast of pride and modesty was observed 

I in their liehaviour. In this memorable judg- 

ment, vvbicli presented a liv'cly image of the old 
rejmblic, the Gauls exposed, with force and 
freedom, the grievances of the province ; and as 
fioon as the minds of tlie audience were sufficient- 
ly inflamed, they recited the fatal epistle. The 
obstinacy of Arvandus was founded on thestrange 
supposition, that a subject could not be convicted 
of treason, unless he had actually conspired to 
assume the purple. As the paper was read, he 
repeatedly, and with a loud voice, acknowledged 
it for his genuine composition; and his aston- 
ishment was etpial to his dismay, when the 
unanimous voice of the senate declared hiiu 
guilty of a cajntal ofl’ence. By their decree, 
he was degraded from the rank of a prefect 
to the obscure condition of a plebeian, and 
ignoininiously clr.'!ggod by servile hands to the 
public prison. After a fortnight’s atljouni- 
meut, the senate was again convened to pro- 
nounce the sentence of his death ; but while he 
■ 1 xjiectod, in the island of iEsculapius, the ex- 

p 2 
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CHAP, piration of the thirty days allowed hy an ancient 
^ AVI. the vilest malefactors, his friends intei- 

posed, the emperor Anthemius relented, and the 
prefect of Gaul obtained the milder punishment 
®f exile and confiscation. The faults of Arvan- 
dus might deserve compassion ; but the impunity 
of Seronatiis accused the justice of the republic, 
till he was condemned, and executed, on the 
complaint of the people of Auvergne. That 
flagitious niinistav the Catiline of his age and 
country, held a secret correspondence with the 
Visigoths, to betray the province which lie op- 
^ ^pressed; his industry was continually exercised in 
the discovery of new taxes and obsolete oflbnces ; 
and Ijis extravagant vices would have inspired 
contempt, if they had not excited fear and ab- 
horrence.* 

Discord of Sucli criminals were not beyond the reach of 
and Bici- justice ; but whatever might be the guilt of Ri- 
m! ^ cimer, that powerful barbarian was able to con- 
tend or to negotiate with the priirce, whose 
alliance he had condescended to accept. The 
peaceful and prosperous reign which Anthemius 
had promised to the West, wms soon clouded by 
misfortune and discord. Ilicimer, apprehensive, 
or impatient, of a superior, retired from Rome, 

^ St^natyscon}t'uUu7n Tihertanvmt (Slrmond, Not, p. IT); but that, 
law allowed only ten days between the sentence and execution ; the 
miiaining twenty were added in the reign of Theodosius. 

^ Catilina secuU nostri. Sidonius^ 1. ii, cpist. 1, p* 33; L v, 
epiat* 13, p. 143; L vH» epist, T,'p, 185* He execrates the crimes, 
and applauds the punishment,' of 'Seronatus, perhap® with the Indig** 
twiioiiof a virtuous citissen, , perhaps- With the resentment of aper» 
tonal enemy, ■ " ' 
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and fixed his residence at Milan; an advan- chap. 
tag-eous situation, either to invite, or to repel, 
the warlike tribes that were seated between the 
[ Alps and the Danube.’' Italy was gradually di~ 

I vided into two independent and hostile kingdoms ; 

j and the nobles of Liguria, who trembled at the 

; near approach of a civil war, fell prostrate at the 

feet of the patrician, and conjured him to spare 
I their unhappy country. “ For ray own part,” 

replied Ricimer, in a tone of insolent nioder.'d ion, 

“ I am still inclined to embrace the friendship of 
“ the Galatian but who will undertake to 
appmse his anger, or to mitigate the pride, 

“ whidh always rises in proportion to our sub- 
“ mission ?” They informed him, that Epipha- 
nius, bishop of Pavia,™ united the wisdom of 
the serpent with the innocence of the dove ; and 
appeared confident, that the eloquence of such 
I' an ambassador must prevail against the strongest 

( opposition, either of interest or passion. Their 

^ Eicimer, under the reign of Anthemius, defeated and slew in 
battle Bcorgor, king of the Alani, (Jornandes, c. 45, p. 6T8). Hi* 
sister had married the king of the Burgundians, and he maintained 
an intimate eonneetiowi with the Sucvic colony established in Fan* 
nonia and iJforkum. 

* Galatam condtatum# Sirmond (in hi« notes to Ennodius) ap- 
i piles this appellation to Anthemius himself* The emperor wm pru* 

I bably born in the province of Galatia, whose inhabitants, the Gallo- 
Grecians, were supposed to unite the vices jof a savage, and a corrupt- 
I ed, people. 

» Epiplianius was thirty years bishop of Pavia, (A. 0* j 

see TiUemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, xvi, p. Hk name and ac- 

titms would have been unknown to poateritj, if Emiodius, one of his 
successors, had not written his -life,'- (Sirmond* Opera, ttin» i» p> 

^ 16-W-1692) ; in wteh he represents him as me of the greatest char*' , 

actors of the age# 

I 

li 
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recommendation was approved; and Ejjiphaniur-; 
assuming the benevolent office of mediation, 
proceeded without delay to Rome, where he was 
received with the honours due to his merit and 
reputation. The oration of a bishop in favour 
of peace, may be easily supposed; he argued, 
that in all possible circumstances, the forgiveness 
of injuries must be an act of mercy, or inagnani- 
niity, or prudence ; and he seriously admonished 
the emperor to avoid a contest n itli a fierce bar- 
barian, which might he fatal to himself; and 
must he ruinous to his dominions. Authemius 
ncknon ledged the truth of his maxims ; but lie 
deeply felt, with grief and indignation, the bc- 
liaviour of Ricimer; and his passion gave elo- 
qiicnoe and energy to his discourse. “ What 
“ favours,” he warmly exclaimed, “ have wfe 
“ refused to this ungrateful man ? What provo- 
“ rations have we not endured ? Regardless of 
“ the majesty of the purple, 1 gave my daughter 
“ to a Goth ; I sacrificed my own blood to tin ‘ 
“ safety of the republic. The liberality .ytliich 
“ ought to have secured the eternal attachment 
“ of Ricimer has exasperated him against his: 
“ licnefactor. W'iiat wars lias he not exqited 
“ against the empire ? How often has he i|||;i- 
“ gated, and assistctl the fury of hostile natioill? 
“ Shall 1 now accept his perfidious friendship? 
“ Can I liope that he will respect the engage- 
“ ments of a treaty,, who has already violated 
“ the duties of a soD?” But the anger of Anthe- 
miusevaporatedin these passionate exclamations : 
be insensibly yielded to the proposals of Epipha- 
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Jiilis ; and the bishop returned to hisdiocess with chap. 
the satisfaction of restoring the peace of Italy, 
by a reconciliation," of which the sincerity 
and continuance might he reasonably suspected. 

The clemency of the emperor was extorted from 
his weakness ; and Ricimer su.spended his ambi- 
tious designs, till he had secretly prepared the 
engines with which he resolved to subvert the 
throne of Anthemius. The mask of , peace ^nd 
moderation was then thrown aside. The army 
of Ricimer was fortified by a numerous reinibree- 
ment of Burgundians and oriental Stievi ; he 
disclaimed all allegiance to Bie Gre^k eniperor, 
marched from Milan to the gates of Rome, and 
fixing his camp on the hanks of 4he, Aaio, ini- 
patiently expected the arrival of Olyhrius, his 
imperial candidate. 

The senator Olyhrius, of the Anician family, 
l^%ht esteem himself the lawful heir of the the Wc^t, 
western empire. He had married PJacidia, the March 23. 
younger daughter of Valentinian, after she was 
restored by Genseric ; who still detained her sister 
Budpxia, as the wife, or rather as the captive, 
of his son. The king of the Yandals supported, 
by threats and solicitations, the fair pretensions 
of his Roman ally ; and assigned, as one of the 
motives of the war, the refusal of the senate and 
^ people to acknowledge their; lawful prince, and 
the unwortliy preference which tliey had given to 

» Ennodius (j). 1659-16(i4.) has related this embassj' of Epipha- 
rfus ! and his narrative, verbose and turgid' as it must appear. Ulus- 
trates some ciuious passages in thu fall of the western empire. 
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a stranger.” The friemlship of the public ene- 
my might render Olybrius still more unpopular 
to the Italians ; but when Ricimer meditated 
the ruin of the emperor Anthemius, he tempted, 
with tlie ofter of a diadem, the candidate who 
could justify his rebellion by an illustrious name, 
and a royal alliance. The husband of Placidia, 
who, like most of his ancestors, had been invested 
with the consiilar dignity, might have continued 
to enjoy a secure and splendid fortune in tlie 
peaceful residence of Constantinople ; Aibr does 
he appear to have been tormented by such a 
genius, as cannot be amused or occupied, unless 
by the administration of an empire. Yet Oly- 
brius yielded to the importunities of his friends, 
perhaps of his wife; rashly plunged into the 
dangers and calamities of a civil war ; and, with 
the secret connivance of the emperor Leo, ac- 
cepted the Italian purple, which was bestowed, 
and resumed, at the capricious will of a barba- 
rian. lie landed without obstacle (for Genseric 
was master of the sea) either at Ravenna or the 
port of Ostia, and immediately proceeded to tlie 
camp of Ricimer, where he was receiveil as the 
sovereign of the western workl.P 

* Friiscus Kxcerpt. Legation, p. H. Procopius de Beil, VaridaL I. 
i, c. fi, p. 191. Eutitjxia and her daughter were restored after the 
lieath of JMajonan. Perhaps the consulship of .Oljbnus (A. D. 
was bestowed as a nuptial present. 

p The hostile appearance of Olybrius is fixed (notwithstanding the 
opinion of Pagi) by the duration of his reign. The secret connivance 
of Leo is, acknowdedgod by Theoplmnes, and the Faschaf Chroiiicjlc. 
We arc Ignorant of his motives.; .but in this obscure period^ our ig- 
norance extends to the most public and important facts. 
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TLe patrician, who had extended his posts chap. 
i from the Anio to the Milyian bridge, already 

; possessed two quarters of Home, the Vatican and sack of 

I the Janiculuin, which are separated by the Tiber ^taTh 0”’'* 

I from the rest of the city and it may be con- Aniiie- 

l jectured, that an assembly of seceding senators a. d! 17^, 

I imitated, in the choice of Olyhrius, the forms of'*“h'iE 

j a legal election. But the body of the senate and 

I People firmly adhered to the cause of Anthemius ; 

and the more efieetual support of a Gothic army 
, enabled him to prolong his reign, and the public 

flistress, by a resistance of three months, which 
produced the concomitant evils of famine and 
pestilence. At length, Ricimer matte a furious 
assault on the bridge of Hadrian, or St. Angelo ; 
and the narrow' pass was defended with equal 
valour by the Goths, till the death of Gilimcr 
their leader. The victorious troops, breaking 
I down every barrier, rushed w'ith irresistible 

violence into the heart of the city, and Rome 
(if we may use the language of a contemporary 
pope) was subverted by the civil fury of An- 
themius and Ricimer.*' The unfortunate An- 

^ Of the fourteen regions, or quarters, into ■’tvhich Rome was di- 
vided by Augustus, only one, the Janiculum, lay on the Tuscan side 
of the Tiber. But, in the dfth century, tthe Vatican suburb formed 
a coiidcicrable city; and in tlie ecclesiastical distribution, which had 
been recently inade by Simplicius, the reigning po|je, two of the n&mm 
I . regions, or parishes, of Hume, depended on the church of St Peter* 

/ See >Jardini Roma Antica, p. 67. It would require a tedious disser- 

tation to mark the drcnmstances, In which I am inclined to depart 
from the topography of that karned Eoman. 

* Nwper' Aathemii et HIcimeris eivili furore subversa cst. Gck- 

I mm in Epkt* ad Audromach. apud Baron. A. D* 406, K*. 42. 

' ' ’ , 
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CHAP, theinius was dragged from his concealment, and 
xxxvi. inimniadl^r massacred by tlie command of his 
son-in-law ; ivho thus added a third, or perhaps 
a fourth emperor to the mimber of his victims. 
The soldiers, who united the rage of factious 
citizens Moth the savage manners of barbarians, 
ivere indulged, without controul, in the licen.'^e 
of rapine and murder : the crowd of slaves and 
plehciiins, ^vho were unconcerned in the event, 
could only gain by the indiscriminate pillage ; and 
the face of the city exhibited the strange con- 
trast of stern cruelty, and dissolute inteinpe- 
Dcathof ranee.’’ Fortj" days after this calamitous event, 
aI"?2o! subject, not of glory, but of guilt, Italy was 
delivered, by a painful di.scase, from the tyrant 
Ricimer, who bequeathed the command of his 
army to his nephew Gimdobald, one of the 
princes of the Burgundians. In the same year, 
all the principal actors in this great revolution, 
wore removed from the stage ; and the whole 
and of reign of Olybrius, n'liose death does not betray 
ocCsT’ .symptoms of violence, is included within the 
term of seven months. lie left one daughter, tlie 
ofi'spring of his marriage with Placidia ; and the. 
family of the great Tlieodosiu.s, transplanted from 

jo'oniuK, (tons, i, I. de Oociflcntdli. iinjicrio, p. 54*2, 5ici), and 
Muraturi, (..\Dnali. d’ftalia, toiri. iv, p. 3(lB, 300), with the aid of w 
less impcrft’ct MB. of the Hi.storia Miscella, have iUiistviitvd this dark 
and blcKKiy transaction. . 

* oucii had been the saeva ua deformis urbe tuta faciei, when Rome 
wai« aptsauJicd and stormfjd by the troop;? of Vespasian, (see Ta,dt. 
Hist* Hi, B2, S3); and every cause of ■ mischief hud since acipiired 
m«ch additional energy, ^revolution of ages may bring round 
the same caltinities J but ages muy revolve, without producing a ’Fa* 
citiu! to describe '■ 
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Spain to Constantinople, was propagated in tiie oiiAp. 
leniale line as far as the eighth ereneratioii.* xxxvi. 

Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was alian- .iuiius Nu 
( loned to lawle^barbarians," the election of a qi’vwL 
new colleague was seriously agitated in the conn- 
cil of Leo. The empress Verina, studious to west, 
promote the greatness of her own family, had 
married one of her niece.s to .Julius Nepos, wljo 
succeeded hi.s uncle i\Tarcellinus in the .sove- 
reignty of Dalmatia, a more solid possession than 
llie title which ho n as persuaded to accept, of 
Emperor of the West. But the measures of the 
Byzantine court were so languid and irresolute, 
that many months elapsed after the death of 
Anthemius, and even of Olyhrius, heforc their 
destined successor couhl shew himself, with a re- 
spectable force, to his Italian subjects. During 
that interval, Glycx'rius, an obscure soldier, was 
invested with the purple by his patron Gvindo- 
bald; but the Burgundian prince was unablo, 
or unwilling, to support his nomination Iiy a civil 
war : the pursuits of domestic ambition recalled 
him beyond the Alps,* and bis client was per- 

^ See Diicange, Familiue Bysiuntin, p. 74, 75. Ai'eobindus, tv ho 
i.ppears to have married the niece of the emperor Jiistiniim, was the 
descendant of the idder I'heodoslUM. 

« 1'he last revolutions of the western empire are faintly marked in 
Theo{)hane.s, (p. 102) ; Jornaudcn, (c. 45, p. (»70); the Clu-oniele of 
Marcellinus, and the fraginenls of au anunymous writer, published 
by V'alesius at the end of Antiniatun;, (p. 716‘, 717). If l*hotiuK had 
not been so wretchedly concise, wc should derive much Information 
from the conteinporary histories of Midchus and CandtduK, See Iuk 
Ektractw, p. 172-179. 

® See G-reg» Turon. 1. ii, c. 28, iit tom* U, p. 17.5, DtihoR. I list* 

Critique, tom. i, p* 613* By the murder, or death, of hi?^ twt) hro* 
rhcr.s, Cvundobald acquired the sole possession of the kingdom of Bur* 
wliose ruin was hastened by their dl^icnrd;. 

♦, 
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CHAP, mitted to exchange the Homan sceptre for the 
bishopric of Salona. After extinguishing such a 
competitor^ the emperor Nepos was acknow- 
ledged by the , senate, by tiietltalians, and by 
the provincials of Gaul ; his moral virtues, and 
military talents, were loudly celebrated ; and 
tliose u’ho derived any private benefit from his 
government, announced, in prophetic strains, 
the restoration of the public felicity/ Their 
hopes (if such liopes had been entertained) w'erc 
confounded within the term of a single year ; and 
the treaty of peace, wliich ceded Auvergne to 
the Visigoths, is the only event of his short and 
inglorious reign. The most faithful subjects of 
Gaul were sacrificed by tlie Italian emperor, to 
the hope of domestic security;® but his repose 
was soon invaded by a furious sedition of the 
barbarian confederates, ulio, under the com- 
mand of Orestes, their general, were in full 
march from Home to Eavemia. Nepos trembled 
at their a{!proach; and instead of placing a just 
confidence in the strength of Ravenna, he hastily- 
escaped to his ships, and retired to his Dalma- 
tian principality, on the opposite coast of tJie 
Hadriatic. By this shamei'ul aixlieation, he 
protracted his life about five years, in a very 

y Julhifi Nepos armis paritcr mmmus A tigUKUis ac moribus* Si- 
donius, 1, V. ep. H>, p. N«pos had given to Ecdicius the title of 

patricimu tvbioh Anthemius had promised, decessoris; Anihemei fi*> 
dam ahsolvit. 'See h vai, ejj, 7, p. 224* 

* Kpiphauius was sent amhassador from Nepos to the Visigotjis^ 

- for the pur|>ose of ascertaimng the Jmu Imperii Mdki^ (linmUm ip 
Siirmcmd* tom* U p* 1l665-i669)* His patlietic discourse cooceiEi-Ied 
the disgraceful secret, which somi excited the just and bitter com* 
plaints of the bii«hop of Cjlermppt. , 
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i ambiguous state, between an empeiw and an chap. 

^ exile, till he was assassinated at Saloua by the 

I ungrateful Glycerlus, who was translated, per- 

I haps as the reward of his crime, to the arch- 

j bishopric of Milan.” 

j The nations who had asserted their independ- 

I ence after the death of Attila, w’cre established, tcs, 

j by the right of possession .or conquest, in the 

I boundless countries to the north of the Danube ; 

or in the Roman provinces between the river and 
the Alps. But the bravest of their youth enlistetl 
in the army of con feder ales, who formed the de- 
fence and the terror of Italy and in this pro- 
miscuous multitude, the names of the Heruli, the 
Scyrri, the Ahini, the Turcilingi, and the Ru» 
giaus, appear to have predominated. The ex- 
ample of those u arriors was imitated by Orestes/ 
the son of Tatullus, and the father of the last Ro- 
; man emperor of tiie West. Orestes, who has been 

already mentioned in this history, had Jiever dc- 
; serted his country. Ilis birth and fortunes ren- 

dered him one of the most illustrious subjects of 

*> Malchus, apud Phot, p. 172- Knnud. Epigram. L Ltx'.iii, hi Sir- 
numd Oper. torn, i, p. 1S79. Some doubt may however be. rallied oa 
the identity of the emperor and the archbishop. 

Our knowledge of tftese mercenaries, whto subverted the wastent 
empire, is derived from Procopius, (.de Bell, t^othico, Z. i, c. 1, p. BOS). 

Tiie popular opinion, and tiie recent historians, represent Odoacer in 
the false ligiit t>f a stranger^ ami a /dwg, who invaded Italy with an 
|| army of foreigners, \iU native subjects. 

® Orestes, c|ui eo tempore quando AttUa ad Italiara venit, se iOi 
jmixit* et ejus notarins factus fucrat* Anonym* Vales, p. He 

is mistaken in the date ; but wc may credit his .assertion, that the 
-ferrefary of Auifa wajs the father of Augihstnlus. 
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c HAP. Pannonia. When that province was ceded to the 
Huns, he entered iiito tlie service of Attila, his 
lawful sovereign, obtained the office of his secre- 
taiy, and was repeatedly sent ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, to represent the person, and signify 
the commands, of the im})erious monarch. The 
death of that concpici'or restored him to his fi'ce- 
dom; and Orestes might honourably refuse either 
to follow the sous of Attila, into the Scythian de- 
sert, or to obey the Ostrogoths, who had usurped 
the dominion of Pannonia. lie preferred the 
service of the Italian })rinces, the successors of 
I'alentiniaii ; and, as heposscssedthequaliiications 
of courage, industry, and experience, he advanced 
witii rapid steps in the military jirofession, till he 
was elevated, by the favour of Nepos himself, to 
the dignities of patrician, and mastei’-general of 
the troops. These troops had been long accus- 
tomed to reverence the chai-acter and authority of 
Orestes, v.iio affected tlieir manners, conversed 
with tiieni in their own language, and was inti- 
mately connected with their national chieftains, 
hy long habits of famiiiarity and friendship. At 
his solicitation they rose in arms agaiiist the 
n])scm'e Greek, who prc-.suin«i to claim their 
ohtidieace ; and when Orestes, from some secret 
motive', declined the purple, they consented, with 
the sasne facility, to acknowledge bis son Au- 
iHsfion gnstuliis, as the emperor of the West. By the 
teftiwLt ahdicationofNopos, Orestes had nowattained the 
emperor of of liis ambitiolis hopes ; but he soon dis- 

A. n. 4,76. covered, before the end of the first year, that the 
lessons of perjury and ingratitude, which a rebel 
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ijmsc inculcate, will be retorted ag'abist luaiself; chap. 
I and that tlieprecarloussovereign of Italy was only 

i permittedtochoosejWhetherhe wouldbetheslave, 

I or the victim, of his barbarian mercenaries. The 

dangerous alliance of these strangers had op- 
pressed and insulted the last remains of Roman 
freedom and dignity. At each revolution, their 
pay and privileges were augmented; but tiieir 
insolence increased in a still more extravagant de- 
gree; tliey envicjd the fortune of tlieir brethren in 
Caul, Spain, and Africa, whose victorious arms 
had acipiired an independent and perpetual inhe- 
ritance ; and they insisted on their peremptory de- 
mand, that a third part of the iandsof Italy should 
be immediately divided among them. Orestes, 
with a spirit which, in another situation, might 
be entitled to onr esteem, chose rather to en- 
counter the rage of an armed multitude, than to 
subscribe the ruin of an innocent people. Me re- 
jected the audacious demand; and his refusal was 
favourable to the ambition of Odoacer; a bold 
barbarian, who assured his fellow soldici’s, that, 
if they dared to associate under his command, 
they might soon extort the Just ice which had boesi 
lienied to their dutiful petitions. From all Uu- 
camps and garrisons of Italy, tlie confederates, 
actuated by the same resentment and tlie same 
hopes, impatiently Hocked to the standard of this 
popular leader ; and the unfortunate patrician, 
overwhelmed by tho^orrent, hastily retreated to 
the strong city of Pa^a, the episcopal seat of tlie 
holy Epiphanites. Pavia was innnediatidy be- 
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CHAP, sieged, the fortifications were stormed, tlie town 
was pillaged; and. although the bishop might 
labour with much zeal and some success, to save 
the property of the church, and the chastity of 
female captives, the tumult could only be ap- 
peased by the execution of Orestes.'* His brother 
Paul was slain in an action near Ravenna ; and 
the helpless Augustulus, who could no longer 
command the respect, was reduced to implore 
the clemency, of Odoacer. 

Odoaccr, That successful barbarian was the son of Ede- 
con ; who, in some remarkable transactions, par- 

490^' ticularly described in a preceding chapter, had 
been the colleague of Orestes himself. The ho- 
nour of an ambassadorshould be exempt fromsus- 
picion ; and Edecop had listened to a conspiracy 
against the life of his sovereign. But this apparent 
guilt was expiated by his merit or repentance: his 
rank was eminent and conspicuous ; he enjoyed 
the favour of Attila ; and the troops under his 
command, wiio guarded, in their turn, the royal 
village, consisted in a tribe of Scyrri, his imme- 
diate and hereditary subjects. In the revolt of tlie 
nations, they still adhered to the Huns ; and, 
more than twelve years afterwards, the name of 
Edeconis honourably mentioned, in their unequal 
{'ontest with the Ostrogoths ; which was termi- 
nated, after two bloody battles, by the defeat and 

^ See Kiniotyus, (in Tit. Kpjpban. Sinnond, tom. i, p. 

1670). He adds weight to the narrative of Procopius, though wp 
may douht wiiether the devil actually contrived' the siege of Fai'la> 
to dlsImiS! the bishop and his Jock. 
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dispersion of the Scyrri." Their gallant leader, 
who did not survive this national calamity, left 
two sons, Onulf and Odoncer, to struggle with 
adversity, and to maintain as they might, by ra- 
pine or service, the faithful followers of their 
exile. OnuIj[ directed his steps towards Constan- 
tinople, where he sullied, by the assassination of a 
generous benefactor, the fame which he had ac- 
quired in arms. His brother Odoacer led a wan- 
dering life among the barbarians of Noi’icmUj, 
with a mind and a fortune suited to the most des- 
perate adventures ; and when he had fixed his 
choice, he piously visited the cell of Si^Crinus, 
the popular saint of the country, to solicit his ap- 
probation and blessing. The lowness of the door 
would not admit the lofty stature of Odoacer : he 
was obliged to stoop ; hut in that humble attitude 
the saint could discern the symptoms of his future 
greatness ; and addressing him in a prophetic 
tone, “ Pursue” (said he) “ your design ; pro- 
“ ceed to Italy ; you will soon cast away this 
“ coarse garment of skins ; and your wealth will 
“ be adequate to the liberality of your mind.' 

® Jornandes, c. 63^ SA<f p, 69,2-095. M» de Bust (Hidt. det? Poli- 
cies de PEuvope, tom. vHi, p. 221-228) has clearly, explained the 
origin and adventures of Odoacer. I am fdmost inclined to believe 
that he was the same who pillaged Angers^ and coniinanded a fleet 
of Sax.on pirates on the ocean. Oreg. Turon. h li, C. IS, in tom. ii^ 
p, 170. 

^ Vadc ad Italiam, vadc vilissiniis imnc pellibus coopertis i sed 
nuiltis cito plurinia largiturus. Anonym. Vales, p. 72 7. He quore^ 
the life of , St. 'Severinus, which Is extant, -and contains much un- 
known and valuable history ; it was composed by his disciple Eugip- 
pins, (A. B. 511), thirty years after his death*,, ■ ''See TUlemont, Mem# 
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The iKirbarian, whose daring spirit accepted ami 
ratified the prediction, %vas admitted into the ser- 
vice of the w'estern empii’e, and soon obtained an 
honourable rank in the guards. His manners 
were gradually polished, his military skill was 
improved, and the confederates of Italy would 
Tiot have elected him for their general, unless the 
exploits of Odoacer had established a high opinion 
of his courage and capacity.® Their military 
acclamations saluted him with the title of king ; 
but he abstained, during his whole reign, from 
the use of the jnirple and diadem, ** lest he 
should olfend tliose princes, whose subjects, hy 
their accidental mixture, had formed the victo- 
rious army which time and policymight insensibly 
unite into a great nation, 

Royalty was familiar to the barbarians, and the 
submissive people of Italy was prepared to obey, 
without a murmur, the authority which he should, 
condescend to exercise as the vicegerent of the 
emperor of the West. But Odoacer had resolved 
to aholisli that useless and expensive office ; and 
such is the weight of antuiue prejudice, that it re- 
quired some boldness and penetration to discover 
the extreme facility of the enterprise. The im- 
fortimate Augiistulus was made the instrument of 

^ I’heophanes, who calE him si Goth, aftirms, that was ediieal* 
v'cl, nursed {rsuipivvoi) in Italy, (p* lOSi) J and as this strong expression 
wsii not bear a literal interpretation, it must be explained by a long serv - 
ice in the imperial guards. 

Nomen regis Odoacer assumpsit, cum tamen neque purpinA nec 
regaiibtts uteretar insignibus* ^ Cassiodor. in Chron. A. B. 47& He 
seems to have assumed .the abstract title of a king, witliout applying 
It to any particular nation or country. 
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ills own disgrace ; fie signified his resignation to 
the senate ; and that assembly, in their last act of 
obedience to a Roman prince, still affected the 
spirit of freedom, and the forms of the constitu- 
tion. An epistle was addressed, by their unani- 
mous decree, to the emperor Zeno, the son-in-law 
and successor of Leo ; who had lately been re- 
stored, after a short rebellion, to the Byzantine 
throne. They solemnly “ disclaim the necessity, 
“ or even the w'ish, of continuing any longer the 
“ imperial succession in Italy; since, in their opi- 
“ nion, the majesty of a sole monarch is sufficient 
“ t» pervade and protect, at the same time, both 
“ the East and the West. In tlieir own namie, and 
“ 4n tlie name of the people, they consent that 
“ the seat of universal empire shall be transferred 
“ from Rome to Constantinople; and they basely 
“ renounce the right of choosing their master, the 
only vestige that yet remained of the authority 
“ which had given laws to the world. The re- 
“ public (they repeat that name without a blush) 
“ might safely confide in tlie civil and military 
“ virtues of Odoacer ; and they humbly request, 
that the emperor would invest him with tin; 
title of Patrician, and the administration of the 
diocess of Italy.” The deputies of the senate 
were received at Con.stantinople -with some marks 
of displeasure and indignation ; and when they 
wei’e admitted to the audience of Zeno, lie sternly 
reproached them with their treatment of the two 
emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, whom the East 
b.id successively granted to the prayers of Italy. 

Q2 
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‘‘ The first” (continued lief “ you have lout' 
“ dered ; the second you have expelled : but thr 
“ second is still alive, and u hilst he lives he is 
“ your lawful sovereign.” But the prudent Zeno 
soon deserted the hopeless cause of his abdicated 
colleague. His vanity was gratified by the title 
of .sole emperoi’, and by the statues erected to his 
honour in the several quarters ol‘ Konie ; he en- 
tertained a friendly, though ambiguous, corre- 
spondence with the patrician Odoacer ; and he 
gratefully accepted the imperial ensigns, the sa- 
cred ornanients of the throne and palace, which 
the barbarian was not lunvilling to remove from 
the sight of the people.' 

Ill the space of twenty years since the deatlrof 
Valentinian, nine emperors had successively dis- 
appeared ; and the son of Orestes, a youth re- 
commended only by his beauty, would be the 
least entitled to the notice of posterity, if his 
reign, which was marked by the extinction of the 
Homan empire in the West, did not leave a me- 
morable era in the history of mankind.’' The 
patrician Orestes had married the daughter of 
Count Romulus, of Petovio in Noricum : the 

* MalchiH, whuse lo*?s excites gur regret^ has prt'ShTVcd (i« KxcerpL 
Legat* p. IK^) this extraordiimiy embussjfroru tiie senate to Zeno. The 
anonyniou.'i fragment, (p. 717), and the extract iVorn Candldus, (apud 
i*hrd. p. 17(>), are likewise of some use. 

^ The precise year in which the western empire was extingui.shed., 
Is not positively ascertained* The vulgar era of A. D. 476, appejr.^ 
to have the sanction of authentic chrcmicies* But the two dates 
signed by Jornandes, (c. .46, p. 680), would delay that great event 
the year 479 ; and though' M. de Buat has overlooked /nV evldenth*, he 
produces (tom* vili, p. ^61^288), many collatt^ral cirriunstarices in sup- 
port of the same opinion. 
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name of notwithstanding the jealousy of 

power, was known at Aquileia as a familiar sur- 
name ; and the appellations of the two great 
founders of the city, and of the monarchy, 
were thus strangely united in the last of their suc- 
cessors.* The son of Orestes assumed and dis- 
graced the names of Romulus Augustus ; but the 
first w'as corrupted into Momyllus, by the Greeks, 
and the second has been changed by the Latins 
into the contemptible diminutive Augustulus. 
The life of this inoffensive youth was spared b}'^ 
the generous clemency of Odoacer ; who dismiss- 
ed him, with his whole family, from the impe- 
rial palace, fixed his annual allowance at six 
thousand pieces of gold, and assigned the castle 
of Lucullus, in Campania, for the place of his 
exile or retirement."' As soon us the Romans 
breathed from the toils of the Punic war, they 
were attracted by the beauties and the pleasures 
of Campania ; and the country-house of the 
elder Scipio at Liternum, exhibited a lasting 

^ See his medals in Bucange, (Fam. Kyxantin. p. SI), Tn-scus, 
(Excerpt. Legat. p. ^$<5. Maiffiei O.sservaziicvni Lettorarie. tom. ii, p. 
314 >. We may allege a iumous and similar case. The meanest s«b» 
jeets of the Homan empire assumed the illustrious mine of Patricius^ 
which, by the conversion of Ireland, has been commimicated to a 
whole nation. 

Ingrediens autem Havennam deposuit Augustulum de regno.cu- 
jus infantiam misertus concessit ei sanguiiicm; et quiapulchererat, 
tamen donavit cl reditum sex millia solidos, et misit euin intra Cam- 
paniam cum parentibiis .sui.s libere vivere. Anonym. Vales, p. 
Jorm.ndes says, (c. 46, p. 6B0), in Lueullano Fampaiitsp castcb#- 
«5li| p«na darnnafit. ’ . 

Q S 
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citAP. model of their rustic simplicity." The delicious 
shores of the bay of Naples were crowded with 
villas; and Sylla applauded the masterly skill of 
his rival, Avho had seated himself on the lofty 
promontory of Misenum, that commands, on 
every side, the sea and land, as far as the bound- 
aries of the liorizon.” The villa of Marius 
was purcliased, within a few years, by Lucullus, 
and the price had increased from two thousand 
five hundred, to more than fourscore thousand, 
pounds sterling.'* It was adorned by the new 
proprietor with Grecian arts, and Asiatic trea- 
sures ; and the houses and gardens of Lucullus 
obtained a distinguished rank in the list of im- 
perial palaces,*' When the Vandals became 

See the eloquent Declamation' of Seneca, (epist, Ixxx’vi). The 
philosopher might have recollected, that all luxury is relative; and 
that the elder Sctplo, whose manners were polished by study and 
C 0 ti versa! ion, wa.$ himself accused of that vice by his ruder ctmtcm- 
poravics, (Li% 7 , xxi.v, 19). 

* Sylla, in the language of a soldier, praised his perUia m^ttrame- 
iandi^ (Plin. Hist* Natiir. xviii, 7)* Fhfgdrua, who imkes its shady 
tvalks (Ltta viridiu) the scene ofau insipid fable, <ii, .^i), has thus dr*. 
Act ibcd the situatioip — 

Cfie.sar Tiberius quam petens Keapolini, 

In Mesenensem villam venisset suam ; 

Q\ui* monte sumnio poiifa LucuIIi nianu 
Fror-pectat Sicuhirn et pro.spicit Tuscum marc, 
r From seven myriads and a half to two hundred and fifty myriad.,; 
of drachma*. Yet even in the possession of Marius, it was a luxurious 
retirement. The Romans derided his indolence: they soon bewailed 
,his activity. See Plutarch, in Mario, tom. ii, p. 524 
s InicuIIus had other villas of equal, though various, magnificence, 
at Raite, Naples, Tusculum, ite. He boastedtluithechangedhisclirnate 
the storks and cranes. Plutarch, in Luculh tom. ii<, p. |P3. 
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formidable to the sea-coast, the Lucullan villa, chap. 
on the promontory of Misemim, gradually as- 
sumed the strength and appellation of a strong 
castle, the obscure retreat of the last emperor of 
the West. About twenty yeai’s after that great 
revolution, it*was converted into a church and 
monastery, to receive the bones of St Severinus. 

They securely reposed, amhlst the broken tro- 
phies of Cimbric and Armenian victories, till the 
beginning of the tenth century ; when the forti- 
fications, which might aflbrd a dangerous shelter 
to the Saracens, were demolished by the people 
ofNapIes.*’ ■ /■■.■'m;; ■ -fc, ■' , ' 

Odoacpr was the first barbaria® who reigned in Decay of 
Italy, over a people who had oncte asserted their 
just superiority above the rest of mankind. The 
disgrace of the Romans still excites our respect- 
ful compassion, and we fondly sy mpathise with the 
im^inary grief and mdignation of theirdegeneratc 
posterity. But the calamities of Italy had gra- 
dually subdued the proud consciousness of free- 
dom and glory. In the age of Roman vulue, 
the provinces were subject to tlie arms, and the 
citizens to the laws, of the republic ; till those 
laws were subverted by civil discord, and both 

.ScveriiiRs di«cl i» Koriciim, ‘A. B* 48!8. jmrs afterfardsj 
Ilk body, which scattered miracles as it - was trmk,|>brted by 

fus disciples into Italy. The demotion of; a Keapolttmi lady iml-lted 
the saint to the Lucullan villa, In the' place of Aiifustulus* whb wa$ 
probably no more. See Baronins, {AnnaL Eccles* A. D« 4{)6, N*. />0, 

5,lL,ind 'Tillemonts (Mem. Ecclcs. -bom* p. from the 

original life by Eugipius. The narrative of the last migration of St> 

't’erinuiS to Naples, is likewise an authentic piece. 
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ciiAF. (he city and the provinces became the servile 
property of a tyrant. The forms of the consti- 
tution, ivhich alleviated or disguised their abjoc-t 
slavery, were abolished by time and violence ; 
the Italians alternately lamented the presence or 
the absence of the sovereigns, v^iom they de- 
te,sted or despised ; and the succession of five cen- 
turies inflicted tlie various evils of military li- 
cense, capricious despotism, and elaborate op- 
pression. During the same period, the barba- 
rians had emergwi firom obscurity and contempt, 
and the warriors of Germany and Scythia were 
introduced into the provinces, as the. servants, 
the allies, and at length the masters, of the Ro- 
mans, whom they insulted or protected. The 
hatred of the people was suppressed by fear; they 
respected the spirit aaid splendour of the martial 
. chiefs who were invested with the honours of the 
empire ; and the fate of Rome had long de- 
pended on the sword of those formidable stran- 
gers. The stern Ricimer, who trampled on the 
ruins of Italy, had exercised the power, without 
assuming the title, of a king; and the patient 
Romans were insensibly prepared to acknow- 
ledge the royalty of Odoacer and his barbaric 
successors. 

und™^gn king of Italy was not unworthy of the high 

ofOdoa- station to which his valour and fortune had ex- 

ccr, A. D. , , ‘ 

476 « 4 m alteci him; hk savage maimers were polished by 

the habits of conversation; and he respected, 
, thbugh a conqueror and a barbaiian, the institu- 
tions, and even the prejudices, of his subjects. 
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After an interval of seven years, Odoacer restor- 
ed the eonsuLslup of the West. For himself, 
he modestly, or ]>rDudIy, deelined an honour 
which was still accepted by the emperons of the 
East ; but the curule chair was successively fill- 
ed by eleven of the most illustrious senators;* 
and the list is adorned by the respectable name 
of Basiluts, whose virtues claimed the friendship 
and grateful applause of Sidonius, his client/ 
The laivs of the emperors were strictly enfor- 
ced, and the civil administration of Italy was 
still exercised by the pretorian prefect, and his 
subordinate officers. Odoacer" devolved on the 
Roman magistrates the odious and oppressive 
task of collecting' the public revenue; but lit; 
reserved for himself the merit of seasonable and 
popular indulgence." I^ike the rest of the bar- 
barians, he had been instructed in the Arian 
heresy; but he revered the monastic and epis- 
copal characters; and the silence of the catho- 
lics attests the toleration which they enjoyed. 
The peace of the city required the interposition 

* The consular Fasti may be found in Fagi or Muratori. The con- 
'sul.s named by Odoacer, or perhaps by the Homan senate, appear to 
have been acknowledged in the eastern empire^ 

^ Sidonius Apollinaris <L i, cpist. 9, p. 2^, edit* Sirmond) has 
coniipared the two leading senators of his time, (A» D. ^^S), Gen- 
nadius Avienus and Caicina Basiliusk To the former he assign;? 
the specious, to the latter the solid, virtues of public and privut® 
life. A* Basilius, junior, possibly his son> was consul in the year 
480 * , 

» Ipiphanius interceded for the people of Favia; and the king 
lirst grtoted an indulgence of dve years, and afteirwards relieved 
them from the oppression of Felagius, the pretoriatu prefect, (En- 
nodius* in Vlt, Stf Epiphan* in Sirmond*- Open tom. h p* 1870* 
1«T2). ' ' ' 
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of Ids prefect Basilius in the choice of a Romaiji 
pontiff : tiie decree which restrained the clergy 
from alienating their Jan|is, was ultimately de- 
signed for the benefit of tlie people, whose de- 
votion would have been taxed to repair the di- 
lapidations of the clnirch.’" Italy was protected 
by the arms of its conqueror ; and its frontiers 
were respected by the barbarians of Gaul and 
Germaiiy, wl>o had so long insulted the feeble 
race of Theodosius. Odoacer passed the Ha- 
driatic, to chastise the assassins of the emperor 
Ncpos, and to acquire the maritime province of 
Dalmatia. He passed the Alps, to rescue the 
remains of Noricum fi’om Fava, or Feletheus, 
king of the lUigians, who held his residence be- 
yond the Danube.. The king was vanquished 
in battle, and led away prisoner ; a numerous 
colony of captives and subjects was transplanted 
into Italy ; and Rome, after a long’ period of de- 
feat and disgrace, might claim the triumph of 
her barbarian master.^ 

Notu'ithstanding.tbe prudence and success of 
Odoacer, his kingdom exhibited the sad pro- 
spect of misery and desolation. Since the age of 
Tiberius, the decay of agriculture had been felt 

^ Sec Baroilius, AttnaL Eceles, A. IX 4B3, 10-15. Sixtecri 

years afterwards, the irregular proceedings of BasiJius were con- 
demned hy Pope Syinmachus in a Homan i?yDt)fL * 

I'lie wars of Odoacer are concisely mentioned hy Paul the dea- 
con, (do Gest. Langobard, I. i, c. ID, p. 757, edit (ilrot.), and in the 
two Chronicies of OasiSiddorius and CTuspinian. The life of St. Seve- 
by Engipiui, which the Count 'de Biiat (Hist, dew Peuplcs* 
Ac.' tom. Viil, c* 1,4, 9)' has diligently studied, illustrates the mid 
of Korfeum and the' Bav'arian anthiuitiew. • 
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in Italy ; and it was a just subject of complaint, 
that the life of the Roman people depended on 
the accidents of the winds and waves.®’ In the 
division and decline of the empire, the tributary 
harvests of Egypt an<l Africa were withdrawn ; 
the numbers of the inhabitants continually di- 
minished with the means of subsistence; and 
the country was exhausted by the irretriev- 
able losses of war, famine, “ and pestilence. St, 
A]nbrose has deplored the ruin of a populous 
district, which had been once adorned with the 
flourishing cities of Bologna, Modena, Regiuin, 
and Placentia.*’ Pope Gelasias was a subject 
of Odoacer, ^d he affirms, with strong exag- 
geration, that in iRmilia, Tnscany, and the ad- 
jacent jjrovinces, the human species was almost 
extirpated.” The plebeians of llonie, who were 
fed by the hand of their master, perished or dis- 
appeared, as soon as his liberality was suppress- 
ed; the decline of the arts reduce'd tlie indus- 
trious mechanic to idleness and want; and the 
senators, wlio might support with patience tlie 

r".. ■ ‘ ‘ 

» Tacit, Anmt iii, The Hecherches sur rAclniiiustration dcs? 
Torres chez les Remains, (p. 351 -Sdl),, clearly state the progress of 
jnternal decay. r - ' ; ' . •: . 

A famine, which afHicted Italy at the time of the inrpptimi 
of Odoacer, king of the Heruli, is eloquently described in prose and 
verse, by a French poet, (I..c*s Mois, tom. ii, p, 174, edit, iu 
l2mo). I um ignorant from whence he derives his information ; but 
I am wt?ii assured that he relates some facts incompatible with the 
tfulh of lustory. ‘ ’ 

' ^ See the xxxlxtlt epistle of St. Ambrose, as it is quoted by M\m*> 
tork »pm le Aiitichita Italiane, tom., I,' Bissiert* p.'354 

* Tuscia, eeterneque p it? quihus homimuin prape 

iiidlus exsistit* ” Gclasius,, Epist. ad Atdromachmd, af. Iferooiuttb 
AimaL Ecclea. A. B. 406, N*. 36. 
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ruin of their counti*y, bewailed their private loss 
of wealth and luxury. Oiie-third of those ample 
estates, to which the ruin of Italy is originally im- 
puted/ was extorted for the use of the conquer- 
ors. Injuries were aggravated by insults ; the 
sense of actual sufferings was embittered b}^ the 
fear of more dreadful evils ; and as new lands 
were allotted to new swarms of barbarians, each 
senator ivas apprehensive lest the arbitrary sur- 
veyors should approach his favourite villa, or his 
most profitable farm. The least unfortunate were 
those who submitted without a murmur to the 
power which it was impossible to resist. Since 
they desired to live, they owed some gratitude to 
the tyrant wlio had spared their lives ; and since 
he was the absolute master of their fortunes, the 
portion which he left must be accepted as his pure 
and voluntary gift.' The distress of Italy was 
mitigated by the prudence and humanity of Odo- 
acer, who had bound himself, at the price of his 
elevation, to satisfy the demands of a licentious and 
turbulent multitude. The kings of the barbarians 
were frequently resisted, deposed, or murdered, 
by their native sxtbjects ; and the various bands 
of Italian mercenaries, who associated under the 
standard, of an elective general, claimed a larger 

Vcrumqwe confiteiitlbus, latifundia pertlidere Italiam* Flin. Ei8t„ 
Kator. xviii, 7. ’ ■ ■ ' 

* Sucii are the topics of consolation, or rather of patience, %vhich 
Cicero (ad Familiares, lih# ix, opist. 17) suggests to his Crknd 
piriiis Patus, under the military despotism of Caesar. The argu- 
ment* howeycr* of ■** t^ivere-puieherrimum d«3ci>** is more forcibly 
addressed to a Eomau. pMcMSfl^heri. who possessed the free alterti.a.'* 
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privilege of freedom aod rapine.,. A monarchy 
destitute of national union, and hereditary right, 
hastened to its dissolution. After a reign of four- 
teen years, Odoacer was oppressed by the superior 
genius of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, a 
hero alike excellent in the arts of war and of go- 
vernment, who restored an age of peace and 
prosperity, and whose name still excites and 
(IfNcrves the attention of mankind 
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Oiigia, progress! , and effects o f the motiastic life — Cok- 
rershn of the harharians to Christianity andArianissn — 
Persecution of the Fandals in Africa — Extinction of 
Arianism among the barbarians. 

CHAP. 1 HE indissoluble connection of civil and ec- 
xxxvH. clesiastical affairs, has compelled and encouraged 
me to relate the progress, the persecutions, 
the establishment, the divisions, the final tri- 
umph, and the gradual corruption of Christianity. 
I have purposely delayed the consideration of 
two religious events, interesting in the study o 
human nature, and important in the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire.“ I. The institution of 
the monastic life;* and, II. The conversion of the 
northern barbarians. 

I. Prosperity and peace introduced the distinc- 
tion of the vulgar and the Ascetic Christians}' 
uiTino'nks. loosc and imperfect practice of religion sa- 

» TIu! origin of thtMiionn^tie inytitulioii liaw bech labor iouf.;ly dib- 
fU3sed by T}u>masin, (Di.sdpiirie de rKgliso, torn, i, p. 1439-1 1-26'), 
uofi Ik’iyot, (Hist, des Ordres Monii.stf.quos, torn, i, p. 1-436’), 
'riH'se iiutliurji arc very learned und tolerably honest, and tlielr dit- 
ference of opinion shews the subject in its t'uil extent. Yet the 
raulloiis protectant, -vrlio distrusts am/ po})ish guides;, may consult 
Hie seventh book of Bingham’s Christian Aniquities. 

^ See Euseb. Bemonstrat Kvangeh (I, i, p. 20, 21, eilit. Gricc, 
K«b» Stephani, Pans, , In Ids Ik'clesiastical History, pub* 

ikhed twelve yew •.after the Demonstration, Husebiu.s {L li, c. 17) 
asserts the Christianity of the Therapeutaj; but he appears ignonmt. 
tiuit 11 similar instikMon was actually revived in Egypt, 
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tisfied the conscience of the multitude. The 
prince or magistrate, the soldier or merchant, re- 
conciled their fervent zeal, and implicit faith, 
with the exercise of their profession, the pursuit 
of their interest, and the indulgence of their pas- 
sions : but the Ascetics, who obeyed and abused 
the rigid precepts of the gospel, were inspired 
by the savage enthusiasm, which represents man 
as a criminal, and God as a tyrant. They se- 
riously renounced the business, and the pleasures, 
of the age ; abjured the use of wine, of flesh, and 
of marriage ; chastised then- body, mortified their 
affections, and embraced a life of misery,, as the 
price of eternal happiness. In the reign of Con- 
stantine, the Ascetics fled from a profane and 
degenerate world, to perpetual solitude, or reli- 
gious society. Like the first Christians of Jeru- 
salem," they resigned the ifse, or the projjerty, 
of their temporal possessions; established regular 
communities of the same sex, and a similar dis- 
position ; and assumed the names of Ifermifs, 
Monks, saxAAnaelwrets, expressive of their lonely 
retreat in a natural or artificial desert. 'J’hey 
soon acquired the respect of tlie u oiid, whicti 
they despised ; and the loudest applause 'ivas be- 
stowedon this Divine Philo.sophv,^ which sur- 

Curislan (Coilat. xviii, S) claims this origin for ,the inslitiiilor* 
of the which gimhially decayed rill it restored by 

Anthony and his disciples. 

These are the e.'cpressivc word?* of Sozomcot w!io 
phrtislv and agreeable dcflcribes (1. i, o., 1*?, 14) tJic origin arid 
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passcti, without the aid of science or reasuJi, the 
laborious virtues of the Grecian schools. The 
monks might indeed contend with tlie Stoics, in 
the contempt of fortune, of pain, and of death ; 
the Pythagorean silence and submission were re- 
vivc*d in their servile discipline ; and they dis- 
dained, as firmly as the Cynics themselves, all 
the forms and decencies of civil society. But the 
votaries of this divine philosophy aspired to imi- 
tate a purer and more perfect model. They trod 
in the footsteps of tlio prophets, who had retired 
to the desert ;® and they restored the devout and 
contemplative life, i^ hicli had been instituted by 
the Essenians, in Palestine and Egypt. The phi- 
losophic eye of Pliny had surveyed with astonish- 
ment a solitary people, who dwelt among the 
palm-trees near the Dead Sea; who subsisted 
without money, who were propagated without 
wmmen ; and who derived from the disgust and 

progrt ijs ai' this monkish phUosophy, (See Suker. Thesaur. Eedtbs. 
tom. ii^ p. l-iil). Some modern winters, Lipsius, (tom. iv, p, 44S: 
.Miuuiduct, ad Philosoph. Stoic. Hi, 13)» and I, a Mothe le Vuyer, 
(rum. ix, de la Vertu des Payens^ p. 228-262), have Compared 
tlie Carmelites to , the PythagorianSo and the Cynics to the Cu- 
pucliins. 

*' 'i’he Carmelites derire their pt'digree, in regular succession, 
from the projdiet Elijah, (.see the Theses of Beziers, A. D» 1G82, in 
.Hat'ie'.s Xtmvelk’s de la Rejiubliqao des Lettrea, Oeuvres, tom. i, 
p. h2, «Kc. and the prolix irony of the Ordre* iMonastique-s, an 
•murtymous -work, tom. i, p. 1-433; Berlin, 1731). Rome, anil 
the impiisitiuiwd' Spain, silenced the profane criticism of the xle.siuJ.s 
>»f landers. (Helyot, Hist, des Ordres Monustiques, tom. i, 
p. 2S2-300) ; and the statue of Elijah, the Carmelite, haj? been 
erectedin the church of St. Peter, (Vayafe» dw P. Rabat, tom. iff, 
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repentance of mankind, a perpetual supply of chap. 
voluntary associates.^ xxxvn. 

jEgypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, Antony 
afforded the first example of the monastic life. “nonkXf 
Antony,® an illiterate ^ youth of the lower parts 
of Tliebais, distributed his patrimony,* deserted 
his family and native home, and executed his 
monastic penance with original and intrepid fana- 
ticism. After a long and painful noviciate, 
among the tombs, and in a ruined tower, he 
boldly advanced into the desert three days jour- 
ney, to the eastward of the Nile ; discovered a 


Fiin. Hist. Natur. v, 15. €ens sola, et ia toto orbo pmte? 
ceteras mira, sine ulla femina, omni vonere abdicate, sine peciinisl» 
socia palmarum. Ita per seculorum inillia (incretlibile dictii) gens 
sBterna est in qua nemo nascitur. Tam foeciiiida iilis aiiorum vita? 
p«?.iiitentia est. He places them just beyond the noxious influence 
of the lake, and names Engaddi and Masada as the nearest towns. 
The Laura, and monastery of St. Sabas, could not be far distant from 
this place. See Reland. Falestin. tom. i, p. 295 ; tom. il, p* 763, 
874, 8#, 890. 

« See Athanas. Op. tom. ii, p. 450-505, and the Vit. Fatrum, 
p. 26-74, with Rosweyck’s Annotations. The former is the <irreek 
original; the latter, a %Try ancient Latin version by Evagrius, the 
friend of St. Jerom, 

^ f/M ffischiv m Athanas. tom. ii, in Vit- St. A»- 

ion. p. 45.2 ; and the assertion of his total ignorance has been 
received by many of the ancients and moderns. But Tillemoiu 
tMem. Eccies. tom. vii, p. 666) shews, by some probable arguments, 
that Antony could read and write in the Coptic, his native tongue ; 
and that, he was only a stranger to the Greek letier&* The philosopher 
bynesius (p. 51) ackuowludges, that the natural genius of Antony did 
not rcfj[uire the aid of learning. 

drurat aiitem erant ei trecentte uberes, . et valjfe optimj»# (Vit. 
JPatr. I. U p. 36). If the drum be a square measure of an hundred 
Egyptian cubits, (’Rosweyde, Onomasticon ad Vit.'Fatrum, p. 1014> 
I0li)t^ :and the Egyptian cubit of all ages be equal to twenty-two 
liatglish inches, (Graves, vol. i, p. 233), , the arura will consist of 
dboat three quarters of an English acre. 

VOL. VL ‘ H 
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CHAP, lonely spot, which possessed the advantages of 
xxxvn. water, and fixed his last residence on 

iiiotiiit Colziiu near the Bed Sea ; where an an- 
cient monastery still preserves the name and me- 
mory of the saint.'' The curious devotion of 
the Christians pursued him to the desert: and 
when he %vas otdiged to appear at Alexandria, in 
the face of mankind, he supported his fame with 
discretion and dignity. lie enjoyed the friend- 
shi}> of Athanasius, whose doctrine he approved; 
and the Egyptian -peasant resjiectfully declined a 
resi>eetful invitation from the emperor Constan- 
^ D. 251 - venerable patriarch (for Antony at- 

tained the age of one hundred and five years) 
beheld the numerous progeny which had been 
formed by hk example and his lessons. - The 
prolific colonies of monks multiplied with rapid 
increase on the sands of Libya, upon the rocks 
of Thebais, and in the cities of the Nile. To 
the south of Alexandria, the mountain, and ad- 
jacent desert, of Nitria, were peopled by five 
thousand anachorets ; and the traveller may 
still investigate the ruins of fifty monasteries, 
which were planted in that barren soil by the 
disciples of Antony.' In the Upper Thebais, 

^ The description of the monastery is given by Jeromt (tom. i, p* 
248, 219, in Vit. Hilanon), and the P. Sicard, (Missions du Levant, 
tom V, p. 122-200). Their accounts cannot always be reconciled ; 
the fatlier painted from his ftmey, and the Jesuit fro-mhi.*? experience. 

^ Jetonif tom. i, p. 144, ad Eustochhira. Laiisiac. c. 7, in 

Vit. Patruro, p. 712. The F. Si'eard (Missions du Levant^ tom. 11? 
p# $9*479) visited? £Uid has described, this desert, which now con* 
tain^’four monasteries, and twenty or thirty monks* See _D*Anville? 
Besciiption ie TEgypte, p. 74 ■. 
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the vacant island of Tabenne™ was occupied by 
Pachomius, and fourteen hundred of his bre- 
thren. That holy abbot successively founded nine 
monasteries of linen, and one of women; and the 
1‘estival of Ea^er sometimes collected fifty thou- 
sand religious persons, who followed his angelic 
rule of discipline.” The stately and populous 
eity of Oxyrinchus, the seat of Christian ortho- 
doxy, had devoted the temples, the public edi- 
fices, and even the ramparts, to pious and cha- 
ritable uses ; and the bishop who might preach 
ih twelve churches, computed ten thousand fe- 
males, and twenty thousand males, of the mo- 
nastic profession.* The Egyptians, tvho glo- 
ried in this marvellous revolutioh, were disposed 
to hope, and to believe, that the number of the 
monks was equal to the remainder of the 
people and posterity might repeat the saying, 
which had formerly been applied to the sacred 

^ Tabenne is a small island in the Kile, ih' the dioeesi of Tehtyra 
or Dendera, between the modern town of Girge and the ruins of 
ancient Thebes, (D’Anville, p- 194-). M. de TiHemont doubts whether 
it was an isle ; but I may conclude, from his own foots, that the 
primitive name was afterwards transferred to the great monastery of 
Bau or Pabau, (Mem, Eccles. tom. vii, 6b8). 

See in the Codex Begularum (published by Lucas Hdsteniw, 
Borne, ICCil) a preface of St. Jerom to liis Latin version of the Buie 
of Pachomius, tom, I, p- 61* 

*» Rufin, e* 5, in Vit, Patrum, p* 459, He ealla it, civitas am* 
pk valde «t populosa, and reckons twelve churches* Strabo, (It tvii, 
p. 1166), and Ammianus, (atxii, 16)., have made honourable mention 
of Giynneims, wfeone inhabitants adored a.mmli 6sh in a magnificent 
teiJiipk'* 

p' Q'uAntl populi babentur in urbibus, fonta pme habentur in 
desertk ..inultitudines monachorurn. Ruin*, .in Vit. Patrum# 
p. 4SL He congratulates th« fortunate change* 
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CHAP, animals of the same country, that, in Jigypt, it 
XXXVII. was less difficult to find a god, than a man. 
p'rm^a- ' Atlianasilis introduced into Rome the know- 
lion of the ledge and practice of the monastic life ; and a 
iTiH? * school of this new philosophy was opened by the 
A.°a ki. c^isciples of Antony, who accompanied their pri- 
niate to the holy threshold of the Vatican. The 
strange and savage appearance of these Egyptians 
excited, at first, hon’Or and contempt, and, at 
length, applause and zealous imitation. The senat- 
ors, and more especially the matrons, transformed 
their palaces and villas into i*eIigious houses; 
and the narrow institution of siv vestals, was 
eclipsed by .the frequent monasteries, which rvere 
seated on the ruins of ancient temples, and in the 
midst of the Roman Forum.** Inflamed by the 
example of Antony, a Syrian youth, whose name 
Hiisrion, was Hilorion/ fixed bis dreary abode on a sandy 
tine,”* beach, between the sea and a morass, about seven 
A. D. 328. niiles from Gaza. The austere penance, in which 
he persisted forty-eight years, diffused a similar 
enthusiasm ; and the holy man was followed by' a 
train of two or three thousand anachorets, when- 
ever he visited the innumerable monasteries of 
Bwii in Palestine. The fame of Basil* is immortal in the 

Fontust 
A. D. 360. 

'1 The. introduction of the monastic life into Rome and Italy, i?- 
occasiomilly mentioned by Jerom, (tom. i, p. Ill), 120, 199). 

See the life of Hilarion, by St. Jerom, (tom. i, p. 24<1, 252), 

, The BtorieH of Paul, Hilarion, and Malchns, by the same author, are 
ndmirab/y told ; and the only detbet of these pleasing coiupositfons 1 
the want of truth and common sense. ' 

■ * His original retreat was in a small village on .the -banhs of the 
Iris, uol far from feo'tCeesarea. The ten or twelve years of Ms 
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monastic history of the East. With a mind that chap. 
had tasted the learning' and eldquOnce of Athens; 
with an ambition, stafcely to be satisfied by the 
archbishopric of CsPsarea, Basil retired to a sa- 
vage solitudeiri Pontns; and deigned for a while 
to give laws to the spiritual colonies which hepro- 
fhSely sdhttered along the coast of the Black Sea. 

In the West, Martin Of Tours,* a soldier, an^auinin 
hermit, a bishop, and a saint, established the Aa>. 370. 
monasteries of Gaul ; two thousand of his dis- 
ciples followed him to the grave ; and his elo- 
quent historian challenges the deserts of Thebais, 
to/prodfice, in a mhfb'*faTtouratfl^''''clifliihei^^a 
cRkih'pidh bf equal yirtue^^ Tlie pjrogrfes Of the 
monks was not less rapid, or Uhitebal, tliati that 
of Christianity itself. Every province, and, at 
last, every city, of the empire, was filled with 
their increasing multitudes ; and the bleak and 
barren Mes, from Lerihs tO Lipari, that arise out 
of the Tuscan sea, were chosen by the ai^lihoxets, 
for the place of their voluntary exile. ' Aft Oasy 
and perpetual intercourse by sea and land con- 
nected the provinces of the Roman world ; and 
the life of Hilarion displays the facility with 
which an indigent hermit of Palestine might tra- 

mcmastic life were disturbed by long and frequent avocations. Sams 
critics have disputed the authenticity of his Ascetic rules; but the 
external evidence Is weighty, and they can only prove that it is the 
work of a real or affected enthusiast. Sec Tiiifsmoht, Meih* Eccles. 
tpipi* lx, p. 6S6~644. Eelyot# Hist, des Ordm Monasiiquw, tom. 1, 

* his, life, and the Three IDialoguerby Swlpkius Sevcrus, who 
asserts, (Dialog. I, that the booksellers of Borne were delighted 
■with the quick and ready sale of his popular work. 

bS 
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CHAF. verse Egypt, embark for Sicily, escape to Epirus, 
Nxxvu. fiBalJy settle in the island of Cyprus." The 
Latin Christians embraced the religious institu- 
tions of Rome. The pilgrims, who visited Jerusa- 
lem, eagerly copied, in the most distant climates of 
the earth, the faithful model of the monastic life. 
The disciples of Antony spread themselves be- 
yond the tropic, over the Christian empire of 
..Ethiopia.'^ The monastery of Banchor,^ in 
Flintshire, w'hich contained above two thousand 
brethren, dispersed a niunjerous colpny among the 
barbarians of Ireland;* and Iona, one of the 
Hebrides, which was planted by the Irish monks, 
diffused over the northern regions a doubtful ray 
of science and superstition." 

... 

“ When JJilaripn sailed ftom Fars^omuwi to Cap© ^ 

oifered to pay bis passage with a book of the Gospels. Posthumian, 
a Gallic monk, who had t^isited Hgypt, found a merchant-ship bound 
from Alexandria to Marseilles, and performed the voyage in thirty 
days, (Sulp. Sever. Dialog, i, 1). Athanasius, who addressed his 
Life of St. Antony to the foreign monks, was obliged to hasten the 
composition, that it might be ready for the sailing of the. fleets, (tom. 
ii, p, 451). 

* See Jerom, (tom. i, p. 126), Assemanni, (Bihiiot. Orient, tom, 
iv, p. 92, p. 85T-919), and Geddes, (Church History of i!5thiopia, 
p, 29, SO, 31). The Abyssinian monks adhere very strictly to the 
primitive institution. 

y Cambden’s Britannia, vol. i, p. 666, 667. 

* All til at learning can extract from the rubbish of the dark ages is 
copiously stated by Archbishop Usher, in his Britannicarum Eecle«* 
siarum Antiqujtatcs, cap. xvi,,p.,425-50S, 

This small, though not bgyrren, spot, Iona, By, or Columbkiil, 
only two miles in length, apd one mile in breadth, has been distin- 
gtiished, 1. By the monastery of St. Coluwaba, fpit,n^ed. A. D. 566; 
whose abbot exercised 'an extraordinary jurisdiction over the bishops 
of. CaWonia^ 2. By a efawe , library, which afforded, some hopes 
of an entire Liyy ; and. Si By the.toipbs of sixty kshgs, Scots, Irish, 
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and Norwegians; who roposod |n My ground. See Usher, (p. 311, 
360-370), and Buchanan, (Her. Scot. 1. ii^ p, edit, luddlmait.). 

** Chrysostom (in th« Srst tome of the B«edietlne edition) ■ lias 
consecrated three teoks to the praise and dttoce of the-, monaatic 
life. He is encouraged, by tbs example of the ark, to ptresume, that 
none but the elect (the monks) can possibly be mved, (I l#p.44 M). 
Blaewherc, indeed, he becomes more iBWciful, (I, ill, p.- $3, 84), and 
adiowB different degrees of gl#ry> like the sun, moon, and stars. In 
thlft-iiveif eompidson of a* king- and a monk, (I. lit, p. 116- Wl), he 
supfofeei. (what’ is hardly fair) that the king will be more -sparingly' 
rewarded, and wore rigorously punished. , 
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These unhappy exiles from social life were im- ch.ap. 
pelled by the dark and implacable. genius of su- 
pci’stition. , Their mutual resolution was sup- Causes of 
ported by the example of millions, of either sex, projesl 
of every age* and of every rank : and each pro- 
selyte, -who entered the gates of a monastery, was 
persuaded, that he trod the steep and thorny 
path of eternal happiness.” But tire operation of 
these religious motives w'as variously det^mined 
by the temper and situation of mankind. Reason 
might subdue, or passion might suspend, their 
influence : but they acted most forcibly on the 
infitm minds: of children and females ; they ..ry ere 
strw^tlmaed'hysecret remorse* er accidentaJwfe. 
fortune ; and they might derive soine aid from the 
temporal considerations of vanity or interest. It 
was naturally supposed that the pious and humble 
monks, who had renounced the world, to accom- 
plislk the work of their salvation, were the best 
qualified for the spiritual government .pf the 
Christians. The reluctant hermit was torn from 
his cell, and seated, amidst the acclamations ol‘ 
the people, on the episcopal throne : the moua- 


CHAP* steries of Esypt, of Gaul, and of the East, sop*' 

plied a regular succession of saints and bishops ; 
and ambition soon discovered the secret road 
which led to the possession of wealth and ho- 
nours.'-' The popular monks, whose reputation 
was connected with the fame and success of the 
order, assiduously laboured to multiply the num- 
ber of their fellow-captives. They insinuated 
themselves into noble and opulent families ; and 
the specious arts of flattery and seduction were 
employed to secure those proselytes, who might 
bestow wealth or dignity on the monastic profes- 
sion, The indignant father bewailed the loss, 
perhaps, of an only son;"* the credulous maid 
was betrayed by vanity to violate the laws of na- 
ture ; and the matron aspired to imaginary per- 
fection, by renouncing the virtues rf domestic 
life. Paula yielded to the persuasive eloquence 
of Jerom ;® and the profane title of mother-in- 
law of God,'' tempted that illustrious widow, to 

« Thoifjasifis (Discipline d’EgIi$e, tom. i, p. 14-26-1469), and Ma- 
(Oeuvres Posthumes, tom. ii» p. llo-la8). The monks were 
gradually adopted as 'a part of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

^ I>r. Middleton (voL i, p. 110) liberally censiire.s the conduct and 
writings of Chrysostom, one of the most eloijuent and successful ad- 
vocates* for the monastip lile. 

JeronPs devout ladies form a very considerable portion of his 
works : the particular treatise, which he styles the Epitaph of Faula, 
(tom. j, p. 169-192), is an elaborate and extravagant panegyric, 
exordiiun is ridiculously turgid. — “ If all the members of my 
body ’Were changed into tongues, and if all my, limbs resounded 
with a human voice, yet should I be incapable,” &c- 
^ Boetm Dei esse ccepisti,' (Jerom, tom* i, p. 140, ad Eu^tochium)* 
Budi:ps,,(in>lieronyra. Op.';tom. iv, p. 223), who was justly scan** 
ilalked, ask« his adversary. From what’ pagan poet he had stolen an 
expression , so impious and absurd ? , 
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consecrate the virginity of her' daughter Eusto- chap. 
chiuin. By the advicie, and ih the company, 
her spiritual guide, Paula abandoned Rome and 
her infantsdn ; retired to the holy village of Beth- 
lem ; founded an hospital and four, monasteries ; 
and acquired, by her alms and penance, an 
eminent and conspicuous station in the catholic 
church. Such rare and illustrious penitents were 
celebrated as the glory and example of theit age ; 
but the monasteries were filled by a crowd of ob- 
scure and abject plebeians,'’' who gained in the 
cloister much more than they had sacrificed in 
the '-''world.''' ''Peasants,' ’sMv^,**'iSiid' 
might efeeape f tom poverty and contempt, to * a 
safe and honouMable profession ; whosd apparent 
hardships were mitigated by custom, by popular 
applause, and by the secret relaxation of dis- 
cipline.'" The subjects of Rome, whose persons 
and tortuhes were made responsible for unequal 
and exorbitant tributes, retired frchh the oppres- 
sion of the imperial government ; and the pusil- 
lanimous youth preferred the penance of a mo- 
nastic, to the dangers of a military, life. The 

® Nunc autetn vcnlunt pk^m^ue ml h&.nc ptofcssi@nom aemtutis 
Dei* et ex: conditionc seryiH, vel etiam Hblimtl, v#l hoc a 

Doniinis liberati si-cc libemndl ; ot tx viti tiifitlcanly et ei 
exercltatione, et plebeio lafeore. Augustin. de'0p#» Monadi. 
np. Thoraa-ssln. Biseipline de rEglise, tom* Hi, p. 10^4 The Egyp- 
tian, who Hameci Arsenius, owned that he l.cd a more comfortaWe life 
aB'a''mphk., than as a shepherd, h’ec Tiliemont, Mem. Becks, tom. 
xiVV'p.''670. . ' ' ' 

^ ’‘i’: Dominican friar, (Voyages du P. Bahat, tom. I» p. 10), who 
itMiged It 'iCadlii!; in a convent of Bis brethren, mm understood, that 
their repik«''wa^ never 'Interrupted by nocturnal devotion ; “ 

«9Uo’n ne lalsse pas de soimer pour redificatloft du |icuple.’* 
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cHAr. aftViglited provincials, of every rank, wlio fled be - 
XXX VH. barbarians', found shelter and sul)sistence ; 

whole legions were- buried in these religious sanc- 
tuaries ; and the same cause, which relieved the 
distress of individuals, impaired the strength and 
fortitude of the empire.* 

oK'iimics monastic profession of the ancients*" was 

istmks. an act of voluntary devotion. The inconstant fa- 
natic was threatened with the eternal vengeance of 
the Clod whom he deserted: but the doors of the 
monastery were still open for repentance. Those 
monks, whose conscience was fortified by reason 
or passion, were at liberty to resume the cha- 
racter of men and citizens ; and even the spouse's 
of Christ might accept the legal, embraces of an 
earthly lover.* The examples of scandal, and 
the progress of superetition, suggested the pro- 
priety of more: forcible restraints. After a suf- 

^ See !t very sensible preflice of Lucas Hoistenius to the Codex 
llegularuin. The emperors attempted to support the obligation of 
].nib]ic and private duties ; but the feeble dikes were swept away by 
the torrent of superstition; andJustinian surpassed the most san- 
guine wishes of the monks, (Thomassin, tom,, i, p. 1 782-1 T9d, and 
Blngbam, 1. vil, c. 'S, p. 25$). . 

** The monastic institutions, particularly those of Egypt, about 
the year 400, are described by four curious and devout travellers ; 
Hufiiius. (Vit. Fatrum, L ii, iii, p. 424‘-536) ; Fosthumian, (Snip. 
Sever. Dialog, i) ; Palladius^ (Hist, J,.auhiac, in Vit. Patnim, p, 709- 
863), and Caswian, (see in tom. vii, Bibliothec, Max. Patrum, 
his four fii St books of Institutes, and the twenty-four Collations or 
Conferences). 

^ Tile example of Jfalchus, (.Teroin. tom i, p. 256), and the design 
of Cassian and his- friend, (Collation xxiv, i), are incontestable 
proofs of their frcedoin; which is elegantly described by Erasmus in 
his JL^'ife of Jerouh §ee Chardon, Hi«t. des Sacrettieus, tom. vl, p. 
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iit'ieiit trial, the fidelity of the novice was se- chap. 
cured by a solemn and perpetual ■ vow ; and lus 
irrevocable engagement was ratified by the laws 
of the church and state. A guilty fugitive was 
pursued, arrested, and restored to his perpetual 
prison ; and the interposition of the magistrate 
oppressed tire freedom and merit, wliich had 
alleviated, in some degree, the abject slavery 
of the monastic discipline.^ The actions of , a 
monk, bis rvords, and even his thoughts, were 
determined l)y an indexible rule," or a capri- 
cious superior : the slightest offences were cor- 
*«crtfd;'''by .di^race or-'-confiftemwi-t^ 

Bd»y*fests or bloody flagellation ; and d^obedb 
ence, murmur, or delay, were raakpd in, tlm 
catalogue of the most heinous sins." A blind 

. laws of Justinian, (Novel* cxxiii* N®» 42), and of Lewis 

the Pious, (in the historians of France, tom. vi, p. 437), and the ac* 
tual juiispnidence of France, in Denissart, (0ecisioiis, &c. tom. iv, • 
p.S5S,&c.), ' ■' 

« The ancient Codex Eegularum, eoE^te4 hj 4*?^ 

niims, the reformer of the monks in the beginning of the ninth 
century, and published in the seventeenth, by Lucas Holstfemufs, 
contains thirty different rules for men and women. Of these, seven 
were composed in one in the East, one in Cappadocia, one in 

* Italy, one in .'UVica, four in Spain, eight in Gaul, or France, and one 
in England. 

® The rule of Columbanus, so prevalent in the West, inflicts 
one hundred lashes for very slight offences, (Cod* Eeg. part , ii, 
p. 174). Before the time of Charlemagne, the al?bots indulged 
themselves in mutilating their monks, or putting out their eyes ; 
a punishment much Jess cruel than the tremendous 'oaic in pace, 
guh, terraneous dungeon, or sepulchre), which was Afterwards 
See an admirable discourse of the learned Mabillon, 
lOcufri, Fosthumes, tom. ii, p. S21-3S6) ; who, on this occasion, 
seems to 1» inspired by the genius of humanity. ' For such an effort, 

I, can forgivfe defence of the holy tear of Yendome, (p. SCI-* 

$m). ' ' 
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CHAP, submission to the commands of the abbot, Iiowv 
absurd, or even criminal, they might seem, 
was the ruling principle, the first virtue of the 
Egyptian monks; and tlieir patience was fre- 
{juently exercised by the most extravagant 
trials. They were directed to remove an enor- 
mous rock ; assiduously to water a* barren staff', 
that 'k\ as planted in the ground, till, at the end 
of three years, it should vegetate and blossom 
like a tree; to walk into a fiery furnace; or to 
cast their infant into a deep pond ; and several 
saints, or madmen, have been immortalized, in 
monastic story, by tlieir thoughtless, and fear- 
less, obedience.® The freedom of the mind, the 
source of every generous and rational sentiment, 
was destroyed by the habits of credulity and 
submission; and the monk, contracting the 
vices of a slave, devoutly followed the faith and 
passions of his ecclesiastical tyrant. The peace 
of the eastern church was invaded by a swarm 
of fanatics, incapable of fear, or reason, or hu- 
manity ; and the imperial troops acknowledged, 
without shame, that they were much less appre- 
’ hensive of an encounter Avith the fiercest bar- * 
barians.’ 

^ Snip. Sever. Dialog. I, 12, 1^, p. 4S2, &c, Cassian. Jnstitiit 
h iv, c. 26, 2T. “ Prflecipua ihi viitus ot prima est obedientia.’* 

Among the verba senionim, (iit Vit. Patnira, L v, p. 617), the four* 
tcenth libel or discourse is on the subject of obedience ; and the 
Jesuit Kosweyde, who published that huge volume for the use of 
conventfi, has collected all 'the scatterW passaget in his two eopioiis 
indexes. • ‘ 

Dr, Jortiit (tenarks mi' ''Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv, p. 161) 
has observed the scandalous valour of the Cappadocian monks, which 
tvas exemplified in the batdshment of Chrysostom. 
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Superstition has often framed and consecrated c ii a p. 
the fantastic c-arments of the monks hut their 
apparent singularity sometimes proceeds from Their dress 
their uniform attachment to a simple and primi- 
tive model, which the revolutions of fashion 
have made ridiculous in the eyes of mankind. 

The father of the Bcdictines expressly disclaims 
all idea of choice, or merit ; and soberly exhorts 
his disciples to adoj)t the coarse and convenient 
dress of the countries which they may inhabit.* 

The monastic liahits of the ancients varied with 
tlie climate, and their mode of life; and they 
assumed, with the same indifference, the ajb^p- 
sskin of the Egyptian peasants, or the cloak ®f 
the Grecian philosophers. They allowed tbem- 
.selves the use of linen in Egypt, whfere it was a 
cheap and domestic manufacture; but in the 
West, they rejected such an expensive article ol' 
foreign luxury It was the practice of the 
monks either to cut or shave, their hmr; itfiey 
wrapped their heads in a cowl, to escape , th» 
sight of profane objects ; their legs and feet were 
naked, except in the extreme cold of winter; 
and their slow and feeble steps were supported by * 
a long staff. The aspect of a genuine anachoret 
was horrid and disgusting : every sensation that 

Cassiaim 'hais simply, though copiously, dcscrihed the mouastk ha- 
hit of Egypt, (Instltut. L i), to which Soasomen, (I, iii, c 14) attributes 
such allegorical meaning and virtue. 

,j|®gUL Benedict* K"* 55, in Cod. EeguL part ii^ -p. 5|* 

* See the Buie of Ferreolus* bishop of lifeai, 31, In Cod. EeguL 
part II, p, IMh and of Isidore, bishop of Se’v’Hit, (K*. 13, in CacL 
Begul. part II, p..214). 
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CHAP, is offensive to man, v/as thought acceptable to 
sxxvn. (^od; and the angelic ride of Tabenne con- 
demned the salutary custom of bathing the limbs 
in ivater, and of anointing them with oil." The 
austere monks slept on the ground, on a hard 
mat, or a rough blanket ; and the same bundle 
of palm-leaves served them as a seat in the day, 
and a pillow in the night. Their original cells 
were low narrow huts, built of the slightest ma- 
terials; which formed, by the regular distribu- 
tion of the Streets, a large and populous village, 
inclosing within the common wall, a church, 
an hospital, perhaps a library, some necessary 
offices, a garden, and a fountain or reservoir of 
fresh water. Thiidy or forty brethren composed 
a family of separate discipline and diet ; and the 
great monasteries of Egypt consisted of thirty 
or forty families. 

thdr diet. Pleasure and guilt are synonymous terms in the 
language of the monks ; and they had discovered, 
by experience, that rigid fasts and abstemious 
diet, are the most eflectual preservatives against 
the impure desires of the flesh.* The rules of 

Some partial indulgences ivere granted for the hands and feet. 
Totnm autem corpus nemo iinguct nisi eau.si inhnnitatis, nec 
** aqua undo corporc, nisi languor perspicuus sit/’ (HeguL 

Fachou'h xcii, part i, p* 78). 

* 6't. Jerom., in strongs but indiscreet^ hinguage, expresses the 
nutst impiu-tuut use of fasting and abstinence*— ■“ Non quod Dciiii: 

univerHitatis Creator et Bdminust intestinoriim nostrorum rugitu^ 

• et inanitate Ycntrl®,' pubnonisqu© > ardor® delectetur, sed quod 
ailter pudicitla tiita ease, non, possit*’* (Op* torn. I, p* 137* ad 
Eustocblitm). Sea the twelfth ahd twenty •second CoUationa of Cas- 
siarj, de Cmitiaiep and de XUnmmihm M(fctur0Si 
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CHAP. 


alistioence, .wiiicli tlicy practised, 

were not uniform , or perpetual: th cheerful^ 

festival of the- Pentecost was balanced by the 
extraordinary mortification of Lent i the fervour 
of new monasteries was insensibly relaxed; and 
the voracious appetite of the Gauls could not 
imitate the patient and temperate, virt»Je of the 
E^ptians/ fc The disciples of iAntony and Pa- 
chomius were satisfied with their daily pittenoe,* 
of twelve ounces of ])rea<l, or rather biscuit,® 
which they divided into two frugal repasts, of 
the afternoon, and of the, evening. It wms 
esteemed a merit,- .and' alinnsfc*ffi'dttty*.to'al#^ 
from . tha boikd vegetables, which were provide 
for the refectory ; but the extradrdinary Imuntf 
of the abbot sometimes indulged them with the 
luxury of cheese, fruit, saliad, and tlie small 
dried fish of the Nile.*’ A more ample latitude 

y ICdacUas; in iGruecis gulg est, in. Gallis 
521). Cafesian fairly owns, that the perfect itiodcl of ahstinence c&.h- 
jiot be imitated in Gaol, on account df 'tW'aefem W 

qpalitas nostra* fragilitatis, (Institot. iv, 11). Amcntg the 
rules, that of Colombanns is tiie most austere ; he had ]>een educated 
amidst the poverty of Ireland, “ as rigid perhaps, and inflexible, as the. 
abstemious virtue of Egypt. The rule of Isidore of Seville is the * 

iniklest : on holidays he allows the use of flesh. 

^ Those who drink only water, and have no nutritlmis liquor, 

might, at least, to have a paimd and n half of 

** bread every day.’* State of Prisons, p. 40, by Mt. Howard/ 

» See Cassian, Collat. 1. il, 19, 20, 2L The small -loaves, nr bis- 
cuit, of six ounces each, Ixad obtained the name of Faxmmm^ CEos- 
weyde, Onomasticon, p. 1045). Pachomius, however, allowed hh 
mmike some latitude in the quantity 'of tlieir food; fmt he made 
Ihtiii lyork In proportion as they eat, in Itlsl* Lausiac. c* SS, 

39, in Tih Fatrum, L viil, |>. 135, l' 

^ Sec the banquet to which Cassia fCbllaithm tdi'i, I) invited 
by Svrenu^^ an EgyptiAahbai'. ' 
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CD A?, of sea and river fish was gradually allowed or 
assumed : but the use of flesh was long confined 
to the sick or travellers ; and when it gradually 
prevailed in the less rigid monasteries of Eu- 
rope, a singular distinction was introduced ; as 
if birds, whether wild or domestic, had been 
less profane than the grosser animals of the 
field. Water was the pure and innocent beve- 
rage of tJie primitive monks ; and the founder of 
the Benedictines regrets the daily portion of half 
a pint of winej<w|4ch had been extorted from 
him by the intemperance of the age.° Such an 
allowance might be easily supplied by the vine- 
yards of Italy ; and his victorious disciples, w'ho 
passed the Alps, the Rhine, and the Baltic, re- 
quired, in the place of wine, an adequate com- 
pensation of strong beer or cider. 

Their ma- candidate who aspired to the virtue of 

nual Ja* ' ' . ^ 

hour. evangelical poverty, abjured, at his first entrance 
into a regular community, the idea, and even 
tb.e name, of all separate, or exclusive, posses- 
sion.^ The brethren were supported by their 
manual labour; and the .duty of labour was 

* See the Rule of St. Benedict, X”. 39, 40, (in Cod. Reg. part ii., 
p. 41, 49). IJcet legamus vinnm omnino momichonnn non esse, sed 
quia nu.Ntrls teniporibns id monachi at persuader i non potent; he al- 
Jow.s thejH a Roman a measure which may be ascertained 

from Arbuthnot’s Tables* 

' Such e:?pres.sions . as book, cloak, m/ shoes, (Cassian. 

hwtitut* I. iv, c. 33), were not less severely prohibited among the 
western monks, (Cod* Begul. part ii, p. 174, 235, 28B); and the 
Rule of Colmnbanus punished them with six hishes* The ironical 
ituthor of the Ordres who laughs at the foolish nicety 

oi modern convents* -seems ignorant that the ancients were equally 
absurd-. ' - . 
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strenuously recommended as a penance, as an chap. 
exercise, and as the most laudable means of se- 
curing their daily subsistence.® The garden, 
and fields, which the industry of the monks had 
often rescued from the forest of the morass, were 
diligently cultivated by their hands. They per- 
formed, without reluctance, the menial offices of 
slaves and domestics ; and the several trades that 
were necessary to provide their habits, their uten- 
sils, and their lodging, were exercised within the 
precincts of the great monasteries. The monastic 
studies have tended, for the most part, to darken, 
rather than to dispel, tha cjloud of superstition. 

Yet the curiosity or zeal of some learned solita- 
ries has cultivated the ecclesiastical, and even the 
profane, sciences : and posterity must gratefully 
acknowledge, that the monuments of Greek and 
Roman literature have been preserved and mul- 
tiplied by their indefatigable pens.^ But the 
more humble industry of the monks, especially 
in Egypt, was contented with the silent, seden- 

« Two gi'eat masters of ecclesiastical science, the P. Thomassin, 

(Discipline de TEgiise, tom. iii, p. 1 090-1 1S9), and the P. Mabiilori, 

(Eludes Monastiques, tom. i, p. 116-155), have seriously examined 
the manual labour of the monks, which the former considers as a 
mtnl, and the latter as a 

^ MabiUon (Etudes Monastiques,’ tom. i, p. 47-35) has cqUected 
many curious facts to justify the literary labours of his predecessors, 
both in the Eayt and West. Books were copied in the ancient 
monasteries of Egypt, (Cassian. Institut. I iv, c. 12), and by 
the disciples of St. Martin, (Sulp. Sever- in Vit, Martin, c. 7, p. 

473). Cassiotiorius has allowed an ample scope for the sudies of 
the monks; and we shall not be scandalized, if their pen some- 
tiroes'- wandered from Chrysostom and 'Augustin, to Homer and Vlr- 
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ciiAr. tarj, occupation, of making wooden sandals, or 
xxxvu, (jf twigtins: the leaves of the palm tree into mats 
and baskets. The superfluous stock, which was 
not consumed in domestic use, supplied, by trade, 
the wants of the community : the boats of Ta- 
benne, and the other monasteries of Thebais, de- 
scended the Nile as far as-Alexandria ; and, in a 
Cliristian inai-ket, the sanctity of the workmen 
miglit enhance the intrinsic value of the work. 

■ But the Hf,ees^fcj|<^':inanual labour- was insen- 
sibljv ,sb:persti^<il''i^|i«&^novi€e ■ 'temprted to 
bestoSr Ms foIrtUBe oft tbe saints, in whose society 
he was resolved to spend the remainder of his life; 
and the pernicious indulgence of the laws per- 
mitted him to receive, for their use, any future 
accessions of legacy or inheritance.® Melania 
contributed her plate, three hundred ^*iBds 
tveight of silveii; and Paula contracted an im- 
mense debt, for the relief of their favourite 
monks ; who kindly imparted the merits of their 
prayers and penance to a rich and liberal sin- 
ner.’’ Time continnally increased, and acci- 
dents could seldom diminish, the estates of the 
poptdar monasteries, which spread aver the ad- 

« Thomason (Discipline de torn, iii, p, 11,8, 145, 14-0, 

171-170) bas examined the revolution of the civil, canon, and com- 
inoh, law. Modern France confirms the death which monks have in- 
flicted on themselves, and justly deprives them of all right of inherit- 

aoce- 

See Jeiom, tom* i, p. Hd, 1B3). The monk Pambo made a 
sublime answer to Melania, who wished to specify the value of her 
Dc* you olftir it to jpe, or to God r* If tb iShb, i!k who sus* 
the mountains in a ■b^ance, need not be informed of the 
j weight: of your plate.'*'*; Hist. Lausiaev c, 10, ill the Vit* 

Patriim, h'Viii,,p* fl5), , ' ' - ' ' . 
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jdceut country and cities : and, in tlie first cen- 
tury of their institution, the infidel Zosimus has 
maliciously observed, that, for the benefit of the 
poor, the Christian monks had reduced a great 
part of mankind to a state of beggary.* As 
long as they maintained their original fervour, 
they approved themselves, however, the faithr 
ful and benevolent stewards of the charity which 
was intrusted to their care. But their discipline 
was corrupted by prosperity : they gradually 
assumed the pride of wealth, and at last indulged 
the luxury of expence. Their public luxury 
might be :excHsed by the ma^ificence of reli- 
gious wdfehip, and the decent motive of erecting 
durable habitations for an immortal society. But 
every age of the church has accused the licen- 
tiousness of the degenerate monks: who no 
longer remembered the object of their institution, 
embraced the vain and sensual pleasures of the 
world, which they had renounced,'' and scan- 
tlalously abused the riches which had been ac- 
quired by the austere virtues of their found- 

^ Tt> TKS ysij uKtwtf^ttvTOf rafv jUt<roia:Siimi isravra 

umiv) t!r>r&ix^s mpAsmmfH* Zomm* J, v, p. 3Sf.5, 
Yet the wealth of the eastern monks was far surpassed by the prince- 
iy greatness of the Benedictines* 

^ The sixth general councii <the Quinisext in Trullo, Canon xlvii^ 
in Beveridge, tom. i, p. 213) restrains women from passing the night 
in a male, or men In a female, monastery. The seventh general 
council (the second Nicene» Canon xx, in Beveridge, tom. i, p. S25> 
prohibits the erectioti of double or promiscuous monasteries of both 
sexes I but it ap}joar.s from Balsamon, that the prohibition was not 
eB’eetuuL On the irregular pleasures and expences of the clergy and 
Monhf see Thomatisin, tom. iii> p. 1334*1368. 

■ 
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Their natural descent, from such painful 


Their soli 
tiule. 


CHAP, ers.^ 

dangerous virtue, to the common vices of 

humanity, will not, perhaps, excite much grief 
/“‘Wgiiation in the mind of a philosopher. 

The lives of the primitive monks were con- 
Slimed in penance and solitude ; undisturbed by 
the various occupations which fill the time, and 
exercise the faculties, of reasonable, active, and 
social beings. Whenever they were permitted 
to step beyond the precincts of the monastery, 
two jealous eom^nions were the mutual guards 
and spies of each other’s actions; and, after their 
return, they were condemned to forget, or, at 
least, to suppress, whatever they had seen or • 
heard m the world. Strangers, who professed 
the orthodox faith, were hospitably entertained' 
in a separate apartment; but their dangerous 
conversation was restricted to some chosen elders 
of approved discretion and fidelity. Except in 
their presence, the monastic slave might not 
receive the visits of his friends or kindred; and 
It was deemed highly meritorious, if he afflicted 
a tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obsti- 
nate refusal of a word Or look.*" The monks 
themselves passed their lives, without personal 

_ ’ I have somewhere heard or read the frank confession of a Bene- 
d.ct.ne abbot._« My vow of poverty ha, given me an hundred th^r 
‘‘ s nd crown, a year , my vow of obedience ha, raised to Z 

of rastC the eonsoquencea of hie vow 

.t,?, r*"'’’ “ ttllowed his sister to see him; but h- 
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altaclmicnts, among a crowd, which had been chap. 
formed by accident, and was detained, in the 
same prison, by force or prejudice. Recluse fa- 
natics have few ideas or sentiments to commu- 
nicate ; a special license of the abbot regulated 
the time and duration of their familiar visits ; 
and, at their silent meals, they were enveloped 
in their cowls, inaccessible, and almost invisible, 
to each other." Study is the resource of soli- 
tude : but education had not prepared and qua- 
lified for any liberal studies the mechanics and 
peasants, who filled, the monastic communities. 

They might work : but the vanity of spiritual 
perfection was tempted to disdain the exercise 
of manual labour; and the industry must be 
faint and languid, which is not excited by the 
sense of personal interest, 

Accor dins' to their faith and zeal, they might 

, , ® . 7 • , . votion and 

employ the day, winch they passed m their cells, visions, 
cither in vocal or mental prayer : they assembled 
in the evening, and they w'ere awakened in the 
liigjit, for tlie public worship of tlie monastery. 

The precise moment was determined by the stars, 
which are seldom clouded in the serene sky of 
Egypt ; and a rustic horn or tnunjict, the signal 
of devotion, twice interrupted the vast silence of 
the desert.” Eveti sleep, the last refuge of tlie 

” The Tlh, Sth, 29th, 30th, 3Ut, 34th, S7th, 60th, 86th, and 9.?th 

articles of the Rule of Pachomuis, impose most intolerable lam of’ sal- 
ience and mor till cation. 

^ The diurnal and nocturnal prayers of the ihonks are copiously 
discussed by Caspian in the third and fourth book.s of his In.stitn* 
lions; and he constantly prefers the liturgy, v/hich au angel / 

fa.ted to the monasteries of Taheune.- ^ 

s S 
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unhappy, tras rigorou,sly measured ; the vacant 
• hours of the monk heavily roiled along, without 
business or pleasure ; and before the close of 
each day, he had repeatedly accused the tedious 
progress of the sun? In this comfortless state, su- 
perstition stilt pursued and tormented her wretch- 
ed votaries? The repose which they bail sought 
in the cloister was disturbed by tardy repentance, 
profane doubts, and guilty desires ; and, while 
they considered each natural impulse as an un- 
pardonable sin, t&ey pfe*petually trembled on the 
edge of a flaming and bottomless abyss. From 
the painful struggles of disease and despair, these 
unhappy victims were sometimes relieved by mad- 
ness or death; and, in the sixth century, an hos- 
pital was founded at Jerusalem for a small portion 
of the austere penitents, who Avere deprived of 
thbir ' senses? Their visions, before they at- 
tained this extreme and acknowledged term of 
frenzy, have afforded ample materials of superna- 
tural history. It Avas their firm persuasion, that 


r Ciissian, from his own experience, describes the acedta, or list* 
ie&sness of mind and body, to which a monk was exposed, when he 
sighed to find himself alone. Sfepiusqne egreditur et ingreditur cel- 
lam, et solexn veUit ad occasum tardius properantem crebrius intue- 
tiir, (Institut. x, I). 

*1 The temptations and sufferings of Stagirius were communicated 
by that unfortunate youth to his friend St. (Ihrysostam. See iVlid« 
diclon's Works, vol. i, p, 107-110. Something similar introduces 
the life of every saint ; and the famous Inigo, or Ignatius, the found- 
er of the Jesuits, (Vide dTnigo de Guiposcoa, tom. I?, p» may 

•'Sorrf aa a memoraWo example. - . 

Floury, Hist Fccleslasttqne» .tom, yp, p. 4-6, , 1 hi|yc read some- 
wIiOT, iit;the 'Vitae Fata.*um» bat Ticannot recover the place, that «e- 
believi wawjir, of- tlie who did not reveal their tempt- 

ations to the abliOtj hecame -guilty.,', of swicide* 
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the air Miuch they breathed, was peopled with chap. 
invisible enemies; with innumerable demons, who 
watched every occasion, and assiinied every fonp, 
to terrify, and above all to tempt, their un- 
guarded virtue. The imagination, and even tliu 
senses, were deceived by the illusions of distem- 
pered fanaticism ; and the hermit, whose mid- 
night prayer was oppressed by involuntary slum- 
ber, might easily confound the phantoms of 
JioiTor or delight, Mdiich had occupied his sleep- 
ing, and his waking, dreams.® 

The monks tvere divided into two ela.sses : tlic 

iiobUes 

Cmmhites^ who lived wider 

gular, discipline; and the AnttchoreiSi who ip- 
dulged their unsocial, independfentj fanaticism.* 

The most devout, or the most ambitious, of the 
spiritual brethren, renounced the convent, as they 
had renounced the world. The fervent mona- 
.steries of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, w^ere sur^ 
rounded by a Laura , a distent circle of solitary 

® See Ihe seventh and eighth Collations of Cassian, who gravely 
examines, wii}' the demons were grown le.ss active and nunierons 
since the time of St. Antony, llosweyde’s copious index to the Vi*- 
taii Patrum will point out a variety of infernal scenes. The devils 
v/ci-e most formidable in a female shape. 

^ Fur the distinction of the Cmiobit^a and the Hermits, especially 
In Fgypt, see Jerom, (tom. i, p. AB, ad Husticum); the first Dia- 
logue of Suipkius SeveruH* Eufintts,' (e. St, in Vlt.> FjatmriOr iJi* p- 
478); Faladius, (c. 7, (>9, in Vit. Fatrum, 1, viii, p. 71t, 758), and, 
above all, the eigivteentii and nineteenth Collations of Caspian. These 
wriiers, who compare the cosrmon, and solitaty life, reveal the a- 
buse and danger of the latter, 

.Suicer. Tliesaur. Ecclcsiast. tom. ii, p, 205, 218. Thomassiu 
(DIscipHne de rb'gibc, tom- i, p. 1501, 1502) ^ivesa good account of 
these cells. When Cerasinuis' founded his monastery, in the wiider# 
of JordarSi It was accmupanied.'fcy s Laura, of seventy ceilSt 
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CHAP, cells; and the extravagant penance of the hermits 
xxxvn. -^vas stimulated fay applause and emulation.’' They 
sunk under the painful weight of crosses and 
chains; and their emaciated limbs were confined 
by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, and greaves, of 
massy, and rigid, iron. All superfluous encum- 
brance of dress they contemptuously cast away ; 
and some savage saints of both sexes have been 
admired, whose naked bodies were only coveredby 
their long hair. They aspired to reduce themselves 
to the rude and iniserable state in which the hu- 
man brute is scarcely distinguished above his kin- 
dred animals: and a numerous sect of anachorets 
dei'ived their name from their humble practice of 
grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the 
common herd.^ They often usurped the den of 
some wild beast wdiom they afiected to resemble ; 
they buried themselves in some gloomy cavern, 
which art or nature had scooped out of the rock ; 
and the marhle quarries of Thebais are still in- 
scribed with the monuments of their penance.* 
The most perfect hermits are supposed to have 
passed many days without food, many nights 
without sleep, and many years without speaking ; 

* Tlieodoret, in a large voinma, (the Philotheua in Vit. Patruzii, 
i. lx, p. 793-86.^), has collected the lives and miracles of thirty ana* 
chorets. Evagrins <1. i, c. 12) more briefly celebrates the monks and 
hermits of Palestme. \ 

y Sozomen, L vU c. 33. '^'he great St. Ephrera composed a pane* 
gyric on these dr grazing monks, (Tiltemont, Mem. Eccles# 

tom. viii, p. 292). , ’ 

' f- The F. Sicard (Mis^qns du Levant, tom., ih 1% 2iT-233) exa- 
mined the eaverna of the Lower Thebais with wonder and devotion* 
The insteriptioiiS"'are in 'the oM Syriac ' eharacter> which \vm nsed hj 
fhc Christians of Hahy^shria* ' 
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and glorious was the man (I abuse that name) chap. 
who contrived any cell, or seat, of a peculiar 
construction, which might expose him, in the 
most inconvenient posture, to the inclemency 
of the seasons. 

Among these heroes of the monastic life, the Simeon 
name and genius of Simeon Stylites® have been a^d^sss- 
immortalized by the singular invention of an 
aerial penance. At the age of thirteen, the young 
Syrian deserted the profession of a shepherd, and 
threw himself into an austere monastery. After 
a long and painful noviciate, in which Simeon was 
repeatedly saved from pious suicide, he established 
his residence on a mountain about thirty or forty 
miles to the east of Antioch. Within the space 
of a mandai'a, or circle of stones, to which he had 
attached himself by a ponderous chain, he as- 
cended a column, which was .successively raised 
from the height of nine, to that of sixty, feet, 
from the ground.'^ In this last, and lofty, sta- 
tion, the Syrian anachoret resisted the heat of 
thirty summers, and the cold of as many winters. 

Habit and exercise instructed him to maintain his 
dangerous situation without fear or giddiness, and 
successively to assume the different posture.s of 
devotion. He sometimes prayed in an erect attir 

» See Theodoret, (in Vit. Fatrum, 1. 1:!:, p* 848-854.-) ; Amony* (in 
Vit. Fatrum* 3. i, p. 170-177); Cosmas, (in Asseraaa. Bibliot. Ori* 
entai, tom. i, p. 239-253) ; Evagrius, (1. i, c* 13> 14), and TUkmtait, 

(Mem. Eccles. tom. p. 347-3&2). 

^ Tlie narrow circniiifemm’e of two cwMts# or tlirec feet, wldch 
Evagrius assigns for tim summit of the .column, is ineonsistent wtt|? 
reason, with facts, and. with the rules' of rn’chitecturc. The people 
who saw it from below might be easily deceived. 
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tilde, with his out-stretched arras, in the figure 
of a cross ; but his most familiar practice was that 
of bending his meagre skeleton from the forehead 
to the feet; and a curious spectator, after num- 
bering twelve hundred and forty -four repetitions, 
at length desisted from the endless account. The 
progress of an uleer in ids thigld might shorten, 
imt it could not disturb), this celesticd life; and the 
patient hermit expired, without descending from 
his column. A prince who should capriciously 
inflict such torturesj would lie deemed a tyrant ; 
but it would surpass the power of a tyrant, to 
impose a long and miserable existence on the i’Ct 
luctant victims of his cruelty. This voluntary 
mart} rdom inust have gradually destroyed the 
, sensibility both of the mind and body ; nor can it 
be presumed that the fanatics, who torment them- 
selves, are susceptible of any lively affection for 
the rest of mankind. A cruel unfeeling temper 
has distinguished the monks of every age and 
country : their stern indifierence, which is seldom 
mollified by personal friendship, is inflamed by 
religious hatred ; and their merciless zeal has 
strenuously administered the holy office of the 
inquisition. 

The monastic saints, who excite only the ,con- 
siiip of iiio tempt and })ity of a philosopher, were respected, 
and almost adored, by the prince and people, 


Miracles 
4tnd wor- 


^ I must not conceal a piece of ancient scantljil concerning ilie n- 
tigin of this ulcer. It has been reported, that the Devil, tussiiming 
atbgilic form, "him to, ascend, liMe Elijah, into a fiery 

dmriot. ' ThO' mint loo. raised Ms foot, and Satan seized 
moment of Inflicting-, this: chastisement .©a his vanity. 
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Successive crowds of pilgrims from Gaul and India chap, 
saluted the divine pillar of Simeon: the tribes of 


Saracens disputed in arms the honour of his bene- 
diction ; the queens of Arabia and Persia grate- 
fully confessed his supernatural virtue ; and the 
angeiic hermit was consulted by the younger 
Theodosius, in the most important concerns of the 
church and state. His remains were transported 
from the raoimtain of Telenissa, by a solemn pro- 
cession of the patriarch, the master-general of the 
East, sis bishops, twenty-one counts or tribunes, 
and six thousand soldiers ; and Antioch revered 
his bones, as her glorious ornament and impregr 
nable defence. The fame of the apostles and 
martyrs w'as gradually eclipsdd by these recent 
and popular anachorets ; the Christian world fell 
prostrate before their shrines ; and the miracles 
ascribed to their relics exceeded, at least in num- 
ber and duration, the spiritual exploits of their 
lives, But the golden legend of their lives'^ was 
embellished by the artful credulity of their in- 
terested brethren ; and a believing age was easily 
p^suaded, that the slightest caprice of an Egyp- 
tian or a Syrian monk, had been sufficient to in- 
terrupt the eternal laws of the universe. The 
favourites of Heaven were accustomed to cure 
inveterate diseases with a touch, a word, or a 

^ I know not liow to select or specify, the miracles contained in the 
VitiB Fat)-um of Kosweyde, as the . number very much exceeds the 
thousand pages of that voluminous work. An elegant specimen may 
be found in the Dialogues of Sulpicius Saverus, and his life of St. 

He, reveres the monks of .’Egypt j ye,t iic ^insults them tvlth 
the remtirk, ■ that tJItc^ never raised the dea^- 5 'whereas the bishop of 
Tours had restored three dead inert to I&# ■ , 
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CHAP, distant message; and to expel tlie most obstinate 
demons from the souls, or bodies, which they 
possessed. They familiarly accosted, or impe- 
riously commanded, the lions and serpents of the 
desert ; infused vegetation into a sapless trunk ; 
suspended iron on the surface of the water; passed 
the Nile on the hack of a crocodile, and refreshed 
themselves in a fiery furnace. These extravagan t 
talcs, ^vhich display the fiction, without the ge- 
nius of poetry, hav’h seriously affected the reason, 
the faith, and the naoraisi, of tJie Christians. Their 
credulity debased and vitiated the faculties of the 
mind ; they corrupted the evidence of history ; 
aadsupersl ition gradually extinguished thehostile 
light of philosophy and science. Every mode of 
religioiis worship which had been practised by the 
saints, every mysterious doctrine which they be- 
Was fortified by the sanction of divine re- 
velation, and all tlic manly virtues were oppressed 
by the servile and pusillanimous reign of the 
monks. If it be possible to measui^ the interval 
between J he pbifiMojihie -writings of Cidero and 
the k'gcnd of Theedoret, between th e cha- 

ttfeW 'bf Cato and that of Simoon, we may ap- 
preciate the mcmorahle revolution which was 
accomplished in the Roman empire within a pe- 
riod of fi^-e hundred years. 

II. The progress of Christianity has been 
marked by two glorious and decisive victories : 
over the learned aiid luxurious citizens of the Ro- 
man efiipire; and over the warlike barbarians of 
Scythia and Gennany, who subverted the erajure, 
find embraced the religion, of the Romans. The 
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Goths were the foremost of these savage prose- chap. 
lytes; and the nation was imiehted for its conver- xxxvii. 
Sion to a countiyman, or, at least, to a subject, 
worthy to be ranked among the inventors of use- 
ful arts, who have deserved the remembrance and 
gratitude of posterity. A great number of Ro- 
man provincials had been led away into captivity 
by the Gothic bands, who ravaged Asia in the 
time of Gallienus : and of these captives, many 
were Christians, and several belonged to the ec- 
clesiastical order. Those involuntary missionarie.s, 
dispersed as slaves in the villages of Dacia, suc- 
cessively laboured for the salvation of their mas- 
ters. The seeds, which they planted, of the evan- 
gelic doctrine, were gradually propagated ; and 
before the end of a century, the pious work was 
achieved by the labours of Ulphilas, whose an- 
cestors had been transported beyond the Danube 
from a small town of Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas, the bishop and apogtie of the Gpths,“ uiphuas, 
acquired their love and reverence by hiis. blameless 
life and indefatigable zeal; and tliey received, a. I’- ssO' 
with implicit confidence, the doctrines of truth 
and virtue, which he preached and practised. He 
teecuted the wduOustaskoftrapglatingtheScrip- 
tures into their native tongiie* ar dialect of, the 
German, or Teutonic, language : but he pru- 
dently suppressed the four books of hiings, as they 
ipight tend to irritate the fierce and sanguinarj' 

^ * Qr the subject of Ulphilas, a»d the oouvetsiou of the Goths, see 
■SozoM'eia, h vi, c. SI" ; Theodoret* I, iv, c* ST ; 

Philoatorg, I# ii^ c* 5, ' The heresy of Philostotglus appears to liaro 
givep him superior means of infonuatiou-,, ■ ; , 
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CHAP, spirit of the barbarians. The rude, imperfectj 
idiom of soldiers and shepherds, so ill qualified 
to communicate any spiritual ideas, was improved 
and modulated by his genius ; and Ulphilas, be- 
fore he could frame his version, was obliged to 
compose a new alphabet of twenty-four letters ; 
four of which he invented, to express the peculiar 
sounds that were unknown to the Greek, and La- 
tin, pronunciation.^ But the prosperous state of 
the Gothic church was soon aiflicted by war and 
intestine discordi sndthe chieftains were divided 
by religion as well as by interest. Fritigern, the 
friend of the Romans, became the proselyte of 
UJphilas ; while the haughty soul of Athanaric 
disdained the yoke of the empire, and of the Gos- 
pel. The faith of the new converts w'as tried by 
the persecution which he excited. A waggon, 
bearing aloft the shapieless image, of Thor, per- 
haps, or of Woden, was conducted in solemn pro- 
cession through the streets of the camp ; and the 
rebels, who refused to worship the God of their 
fathers, were immediately burnt, with their tents 
and families. The character of Ulphilas recom- 
mended him to the esteem of the eastern court, 
where he twice appeared as the minister of peace; 

A iTuitilateil copy of the four gospels, in the Gothic version, was 
published A. D. and is esteemed the* most- ancient monument 

of the Teutonic Jaiigiiage, though- Wetstein attempts, by some fri- 
volous conjcc’tnre.’^, to dexirive Uljihikis of the honour of tlie work# 
Two of the four additional letters expre.'ss the IF, and our own Th, 
See Simon. Hist. Critiejue du ‘'Nouveau Testament, tom. ii, p. 219- 
'Milt. Prolegom* 'pr 151, . edit. .Eiister. Wetsteirt, FroJegom. 
p* 114, ' ■’ ■' '■ ' ■' 
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. iie pleaded tlie cause of the distressed Goths, who c ha p. 
implored the protection of Valens; and the name 
of Moses was applied to this spiritual guide, who 
conducted his people, through the deep w'aters of 
the Danube, to the Land of Promise/ The de- 
vout shepherds, who were attached to his person, 
and tractable to his voice, acquiesced in their set- 
tlement, at the foot of the Maesian mountains, i n 
a country of wood [raids and pastures, which sup- 
jxirted their Ihx.'ks and herds, and enabled tbom 
to piiJ'cliase tile coi'ii aiwl wine of tlie more plen- 
tiful provinces. These harmless barbarians nnii- 
tiplied in obscure peace, and the profession of 
Christianity.’* 

Their fiercer brethren, the formidable Visi- 
goths, universally adopted the religion of the Ro- Burgun- 
inans, with whom they maintained a perpetual 
intercourse of war, of friendship, or of conquest, phnstmn- 
In their long and victorious march from the Da- !wb. 4oo. 
mibc to the Atlantic ocean, they converted their 
allies ; they educated the rising generation ; and 
the devotion which reigned in the camp of Alaric, 
or the court of Tboulouse, might edify, or dis- 
grac'c, the palaces of Rome and Constantinople.' 

^ J -liiioiitorgius erront*oiii<ly places; this passage mider the of 
(\u3.stantine ; but I am mach iitdiried to believe that it preceded the 
n'?v‘at eurlgprutiun, 

Vde are obliged to Jornamdes (de Bob- Got. c, 51, p. 6BS) for 
a Jihfri't aiul liveiy picture of thoise lesser Golhb'. Gothi 
populus inuneubus, cum suo Boutilice ipsoque priiuate 'i'hi* 

licit words, if th*y are not mere tautology, imply some temporal ju- 
’’rliidictiuii. • . ■ 

1 At mm its GoUu non ita Vandali ; nvBis licet doctoribus ini- lit r* 
ti, meiioress tamcn etiam iu hae parte quairt nostn. Salvia-t do (iu- 
Im’iii, |. vil, p. f'iS. 
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CHAP. During the same period, Christianity was em- 
braced by almoist all the barbarians, who esta- 
blished their kia^hnas on the ruins of the western 
empire ; the Btli'ghndians in Gaul, the Suevi in 
Spaitt, the Vandals in Africa, the Ostrogoths in 
Pannonia, and the various bands of mercenaries, 
that raised Odoacer to the throne of Italy, The 
PTanks and the Saxons still persevered in the er- 
rorsof paganism ; but thePranks obtained the mo- 
narchy of Gaul by their submission to the example 
of Cibvis; and the Saxon conquerors nf Britain 
were reclaimed from their savage supei-stition by 
the missionaries of Rome. These barbarian pro- 
selytes displayed an ardent and successful zeal in 
the propagation of the faith. The Merovingian 
kings, and their successors, Charlemagne and the 
Othos, extended, by their laws and victories, the 
dominion of the cross. England produced the 
apostle of Germany ; and the evangelic light was 
gradually diffused from the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, to the nations of the Elbe, the Vistula, 
and the Baltic.’^ 

Motives of different motives which influenced the 

then- faith, . ■■ ■ ■, , ■ ■■ 

reason, or the passions, of the barbarian converts, 
cannot easily be ascertained. They were often 
capricious and accidental ; a dream, an omen, the 
report of a miracle, the example of some priest, 
or hero, the charms of a believing wife, and, above 
all, the fortunate event of a prayer, or vow, 

^ IMofihcim ha# slightly sketched the progress of Christianity in 
the North, from the.. fourth to the fourteenth century* The subject 
would afford materials Tor , an ecclesiastical, and even philosophical,, 
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which, in a moment of danger, they had ad- chap. 
dressed to the God of the Christians.* The early 
prejudices of education were insensibly erased by 
the habits of frequent and familiar society; the 
moral precepts of the Gospel were protected by 
the extravagant virtues of the monks ; and a spi- 
ritual theology w as supported by the visible power 
of relics, and the pomp of religious worship. 

But the rational and ingeniousmode of persuasion, 
wliich a Saxon bishop*” suggested to a popular 
saint, might sometimes be employed by the mis- 
sionaries, who laboured for the conversion of inli- 
dels. ^ Admit,” says the sagacious disputant, 

“ whatever they are pleased to assert of the fa- 
“ bilious, and carnal, genealogy of their gods 
“ and goddesses, who are propagated from each 
“ other. From this principle deduce their im- 
“ perfect nature, and human infu-mities, the as- 
surance they were born, and the probability 
“ that they will die. At what time, by what 
“ means, from what cause, were the eldest of the 
“ gods or goddesses produced ? Do they still 
continue, or have they ceased, to propagate ? 

“ If they have ceased, summon your antagonists 
to declare the reason of this strange alteration. 

“ If they still continue, the number of the gods 

To .stich a cause has Socrates (L vH, c* 30) ascribed the conversion 
•of the Burgundians, whose Chnstian piety is celebrated by Orosltis, 

(L vii, c. 10)* , ' ' 

^ See 'an orignal and curiaiis epistle fj^om Daniel* , the lirst bishop 
of. Wi'nchester, (Beda, Hist. Eccies. Anglorum, L ¥* c. IS, p. ^03, 
edit. Smith), to St. Boniface, who preached the Gospel among the 
Savages of Hesse and Thuringia. Epistol. Bonifacii, Ixvii, In the 
Maxima Bibliotheca Fatnim, tom. xlli, p. 03. 

' VOL. Tf. ' ' ■ T ■ 


“ must become infinite; and shall wo not risk, by 
_■ “ the indiscreet worship of some impotent deity. 
“ to excite tiie resentment of his jealous superior? 
“ The visible heavens and earth, the whole system 
“ of the universe, which may be conceived by 
“ the mind, is it created or eternal ? If created, 
“ how, or where, could the gods themsekes exist 
“ before the creation ? If eternal, how could they 
“ assTime the empire of an independent and pre- 
“ existing world? Urge these arguments uitli 
“ temper and moderation ; insinuate, at season- 
“ aide intervals, the truth, and beauty, of the 
“ Christian revelation ; and endeavour to make 
“ the unbelievers ashamed, without making them 
“ angry?’ This metaphysical reasoning, too re- 
lined perhaps for the barbarians of Germany, was 
fortified by the grosser weight of atithority and 
popular consent. The advantage of temporal pro- 
sperity had deserted the pagan cause, and passed 
over to the service of Christianity. The Romans 
themselves, the most powerful and enlightened 
nation of the globe, had renounced their ancient 
superstition ; and, if the ruin of their empire 
seemed to accuse the efficacy of the new faith, 
the disgrace was iilread3"i‘etrieve<i !)v the conver- 
sion of the victorious Goths. The valiant and for- 
tunate barbarians, who subdued the provinces of 
the West, successively I’eceived, and reflected, the 
same edifying example. Before the age of Char- 
lemagne, the Christian nations of Europe might 
exult in the exclusive possession of the temperate 
climates, of the fertile lands, which produced 
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crirn, wine, and oil ; while, the savage idolaters, chap. 
and their helpless idols, W'ere confined to the ex- 
tremities of the earth, the dark and frozen regions 
of the North." 

Christianity, which opened the gates of Heaven 
to the barbarians, introduced an important change version, 
in their moral and political condition. They re- 
ceived, at the same time, the use of lettei's, so es- 
sential to a religion Av hose doctrines are contained 
in a sacred book, and while they studied the di- 
vine truth, their minds Avere insensiblyenlarged by 
the distant vieAv of liistory, of nature, of the 
arts, and of society. The version of the Scrip- 
tures into their mitiA'c tongue, which had facili- 
tated their conversion, must excite, among their 
clergy, some curiosity to read the original text, 
to understand the sacred liturgy of the church, 
and to examine, in tlie writings of the fathers, the 
chain of ecclesiastical tradition. These spiritual 
gifts were preserved in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, which concealed the inestimable monu- 
ments of ancient learning. The immortal pro- 
<lucti<)ns of Virgil, Cicero, and Livy, Avhich were 
accessible to the Christian barbarians, maintained 
a silent intercourse between tlie reign of Augustus, 
and the times of CIoaus and Charlemagne, 'i'he 
emulation of mankind was encouraged by the re- 
membrance of a more perfect state; and the flame 
of science Avas secretly kept alive, to warm and 

The .sword of Chad emagne added weight to the argument ; but 
when Danid wrote this epistle, (A. the hrahoinetau.?, tvho 

reigbed from India to Spain, might diaye retorted it against the 
ChrfijtiaiiiS* 
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enliglitea the mature age of the western world. 
In the most corrupt state of Christianity, the bar- 
barians might learn justice from the law, and 
merey from the gospel ; t and if the knowledge of 
their duty was insufficient to guide their actions, 
or to regulate their passions; they were sometimes 
restrained by conscience, and frequently punished 
by remorse. But the direct authority of religion 
was less effectual, than the holy communion which 
united them with their Christian brethren in spi- 
ritual friendship. The influence of thefe senti- 
ments contributed to secure their fidelity in the 
service, or the alliance, of the Romans, to alle- 
viate the horrors of war, to moderate the insolence 
of conquest, and to preserve, in the dowufal of 
the empire, a permanent respect for the name and 
institutions of Rome. In the days of paganism, 
the priests of Gaul and Germany reigned over the 
people, and controuled the jurisdiction of the ma- 
gistrates; and thezealous proselytes transferred an 
equal, or more, ample, measure of devout obe- 
dience, to the pontiffs of the Christian faith. The 
sacred cliaracter of the bishops was supported by 
their temporal possessions ; they obtained an ho- 
nourable seat in the legislative assemblies of sol- 
diers and freemen ; and it was their interest, as 
well as their duty, to mollify, by peaceful coun- 
sels, the fierce spirit of the barbarians. The per- 
petual correspondence of the Latin clergy, the 
I’rcquent pilgrimages to Rome and Jerusalem, and 
the growing authority of the Popes, cemented the 
union of the Christian republic ; and gradually 
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produced the similar manners, and common juris- chap. 
prudence, which have distinguished, from the rest 
of mankind, the independent, and even hostile, 
nations of modern Europe. 

But the operation of these causes was checked 

, ittvoivca 

and retarded by the unfortunate accident, which in the 
infused a deadly poison into the cup of Salvation. 
Whatev'-er might be the early sentiments of UI- 
philas, bis connections with the empire and the 
church were formed during the reign of Ai’ianism. 

The apostle of the Goths subscribed the creed of 
Rimini; professed with freedom, and perhaps with 
sincerity, that the Son was not equal, or consub- 
stantial, to the Father;® communicated these 
errors to the clergy and people ; and infected the 
barbaric world with an heresy which the great 
Theodosius proscribed and extinguished among 
the Romans. The temper and understanding of 
the new proselytes were not adapted to metaphy- 
sical subtleties; but they strenuously maintained, 
what they had piously received, as the pure and 
genuine doctrines of Christianity. The advantage 

^ The opinions of ITlphila.s and the Goth.s inclined to Semi-Arian- 
since they would not say that the Son was a crcaiure, though 
the}' held communion with those who mahitained that heresy. Their 
apostle repreftented the whole controversy as a question of trifling 
moment, which had been raised by the passions of the clergy. Theo* 
doret, I. iv, c. S7. 

r The Arianism of the Goths has been imputed to the emperor 
VakvAK — Itaquc justo Dei j udicio ipsi eiim vivum mcenderunt, 
qm propter earn etiammortui, vitio erroris arsari sunt.*’ Orosiuss 
h vii, c. 33, f. 6M; This cruel sentence is confirmed by Tillemont, 

(Mem. Biccles. tom. vi, p. 004'-610), who coolly observes, ‘‘ un seul 
liomme cntraiaa dans Tenfer un nombre infuii de Septentrionaux,” 

&c. Salvian (de Gubeni. Dei, L v, p. ISO, 151) pities and exeusep 
their involuntary error. 
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of preacLingandexpoundiug the Scriptures in tlse 
; Teiitoiiic language, promoted the aj)ostolic l.-i- 
bours of Uljihiias and his successors ; and they 
ordained a competent number of bisliopsand pres- 
byters, for the instruction of the kindred tribes. 
1116 Ostrogoths, tlie ‘Burgundians, tlie SueAU, ami 
the Vandals, who bad listened to tlie eloquence of 
the Latin clergy preferred the more intelligible 
lessons of their domestic teachers ; and Arianism 
was adopted as the national faitJi of the warlike 
converts, who were seated on the ruins of the 
Avesteni enqiire. This irreconcilable dilference 
of religion was a perpetual source ofjeaiousyand 
hatred; and the reproach of barbarkm was embit- 
tered by the more odious epithet of heretic. The 
heroes of the North, Avho had submitted, with 
some reluctance, to believe that all their ancestors 
were in hell f were astonished and exasperated 
to learn, that thej’^ themselves had only changed 
the mode of their eternal condemnation. Instead 
of thesmooth applause, Avhicii Christian kings are 
accustoraedtoexpectfrom their loyal prelates, the 
ortliodox bishops and their clergy Avere in a state 
of opposition to the Arian courts; and their indis- 
creet opposition fj-equently became criminal, and 
might sometimes be dangerous.® The pulpit^ 

‘i Orosius affirms!, in the j'car 41(), {L 7, c. 41, p. 580), that the 
«.!hnfches of Christ (of the catholics;) were lilled with Hans, Saevi, 
V'anditis, Burgundians. 

liadbod, king of the Fiisons, was so much scandalized by this 
rash declaration of a inis.sh)nary, that he drc%v back his foot after he 
had entered the baptismal font. See Fkury Hist. Blccles* tom. 
p. 167. ' ' ‘ ' ^ . 

® The Epistles of Sidonuis, bishop of Clermont, under the Visi« 
gotbsj ^nd of bishop of Vienna, under the Borgiiiidiaiis, 

explain. 
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that, ^^afe and sacred organ of sedition, resounded chap. ^ 
M ill) tJic names of Pharaoh and Holofernes ;* the ^cxx^iit, 
j)ublic discontent was inflamed by t!ie hope or 
promise of a glorious deliverance ; and the sedi- 
tious saints were tempted to promote the accom- 
plishment of their own pirdictions. Notwith- General 
standing these jirovocations, the catholics of 
Gaul, Spain, and Italy, enjoyed, under the reign 
of the Aria ns, the free, and peaceful, exercise of 
t heir religion. Their haughty masters respected 
the zeal of a numerous people, resolved to die at 
the foot of tlieir altars ; and the example of their 
devout constancy Avas admii’ed and imitated by 
the barbarians themselves. The conquerors evad- 
ed, however, the disgraceful reproach, or confes- 
sion, of fear, by attributing their toleration to the 
liberal motives of reason and humanity; and while 
they affected the language, they imperceptibly 
imbibed iPlie spirit, of genuine Christianity. 

Tlie peace of the church was sometimes inter- .Amn per. 
rupted. The catholics Avere indiscreet, the bar- ^rvan-”* 
barians Avere impatient ; and the partial acts of 
severity or injustice which had been I'ecommcnded 
by the Arian clergy, were exaggerated by the or- 
thodox Avriters. Tlie guilt of persecution may he 
imputed to Euric, king of the Visigoths ; Avho 
suspended the exercise of ecclesiastical, or, at least, 
of episcopal functions ; and punished the popular 

explain, sometiirics in dark hintH, the general dispositions of the 
catholics. The history of Clovis and Theotloric will augge.st some 
particular facta. 

Gcitseric confessed the resemblance,' ]>y' the severity with vrliidi 
l.>e punished such indiscreet allusions;,. Victor Vi ten sis, !, 7, p. 10. 
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CHAP, bishops of Aquitain witli imprisonment, exile, 
XXXVII. confiscation.” But the cruel and absurd 
enterprise of subdtiing' the minds of a whole 
people, was undertaken by the Vandals alone, 
A°D.°4g9- Gienseric himself, in his early youth, had re- 
nounced the orthodox communion ; and the 
apostate could neither grant, nor expect, a sin- 
cere forgiveness. He "was exasperated to find, 
that the Africans, who had fled before him in 
the field, still presumed to dispute, his will in 
synods and churches ; and his ferocious mind 
was incapable of fear, or of compassion. His 
catholic .subjects were oppressed by intolerant 
laws, and arbitrary punishments. The language 
of Genseric w'as furious and formidable; the 
knorvledge of his intentions might justify the 
most unfavourable interpretation of his actions ; 
and the Arians were reproached with the fre- 
quent executions, which stained the palace, and 
the dominions, of the tyrant. Arms and ambi- 
tion were, however, the ruling passions of the 
a' of the sea. But Hunneric, his inglorious 
son, who seemed to inherit only his vices, tor- 
mented the catholics with the same unrelenting 
fury which had been fatal to his brother, his 
nephews, and the friends and favourites of his fa- 
ther : and, even to the Arian patriarch, who was 
inhumanly burnt alive in the midst qf Carthage. 

« Such are the contemporary complaints of Siclonius, bishop of 
Cl«*moiits <1. vij, c. pi 182, &e. e4.it* Sirmond). Gregory of Toursy 
, who quotes this Epistle, <1. ii, c. 25, in tom. 11, p. 174), extorts m 

unwarrantable assertion,. that of the nine vacancies in Aqiiltain, some 
had faocn produced hy episcopal martyrdomB* 
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'{'iie religious war was preceded and prepared chap. 
I)}' ail insidious truce; persecution was made tiie 
serious and important business of the Vandal 
court ; and the loathsome disease, which luisten- 
ed tiie death of Himneric, rercnged the injuries, 
without contributing to the delirxTance of tlie 
ciiurch. The throne of Africa was successivciy 
filled by the two nephews of Hunneric ; liy Gun- ounaa- 
daunrad, who reigned about twelve, and byX™j’,j,3j 
Thrasimund,. wlio governed the inilioii pbove 
t'wenty-seven, years. Tiieir administration was 
hostile and oppi'essive to the orth.odox party. 
Gundamund appeared to emulatej or even to 
surpass, the cruelty of his unc;le; and, if at 
length he relented, if he recalled the bishojis, 
and restored the freedom of Athanaslan worship, 
a premature death intercepted the benefits of his 
tardy clemenc)^ His brother, Thrasimund, was Thrasi- 
the greatest and most accomplished of the Vandal a?d!’43g. 
kings, whom he excelled in beauty, prudence, 
and magnanimity of soul . But this magnanimous 
character rvas degraded by his intolerant zeal and 
deceitful clemency. Instead of threats and tor- 
tures, he employed the gentle, but efficacious, 
powers of seduction. Wealth, dignity, and the 
royal favour, were the liberal rewards of apos- 
tacy ; the catholics, who had violated the laws, 
might purchase their pardon by the renunciation 
of their faith : and whenever Thrasimund medi- 
tated any rigorous measure, he patiently waited 
till the indiscretion of his adversaries furnished 
him with a specious opportunity. Bigotry was 
his last sentiment in the hour of death ; and he 
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CHAP, exacted from liis successor a solemn oatli, that 
he would never tolerate the sectaries of jlthana- 
Hiidcric, sius. Eiit his succgssor, Hilderk, the gentle son 
A. n. 5S3. Qf savage Ilunnerir, pitderred the duties of 
Immainty and justice, to the vaiTi obligation ol‘ 
an impious oath; and his accession was gloriously 
marked by the restoration of peace and universal 
freedom. The throne of that virtuous, though 
feeble, monarch, was usurped bv bis (xuisiii Geli- 
iner, a sxalous Ariair ; but the Vandal kingdom, 
before he could enjoy or abuse his power, was 
subverted by the arms of Belisaritis; aiul the 
ortliodox party retaliated the hijuries which tliey 
had endured." 

A gcner.li The passiouate declamatioins of the catholics, 

view of the i i • 

pcrwecution tll6 SOlc lllstOVlEBS of this persecution, cannot 
iiiAinca. (jjgtinct series of causes and events; 

any impartial view of characters, or counsels; 
but the most remarkable circunistances, that de- 
r-erve either credit or notice, may be referred to 
the following heads. — 1. In the original law, 
uhieli is still extant,’' Hunneric expressly de- 

* The original monument.-? of the Vundal peiT;ceution are 
ed in the live books of the History of Victor Vite2i.si.s, (do Persecu- 
lione V^tindalica), a bishop who was exiled by Honner'k; ; in the I/iI’t.': 
id' St. Fiilgentiiis, who was distinguished in the persecution of Thra- 
riinmid, (in Biblioth. hJax. Fatrum, torn, ix, p. 4-1 (S), and in the iirr-t, 
hunk of the Vandallc War, by the Impr.rtial Procopius, (c. 7, 8, p. 

197, 198, I99>, Horn, Ruinart, the last editor of Victor, hu.s 
illustrated the whole subject with a copious and learned apparatus oi 
I'latcs raid supplement. (Paris, 1(194). 

‘ y Victor, iv, 2, p.. 0(5. Hunneric refuses the name of catholics to 

the Momooumms. ■ He- describes, as the veii llivln^e Bfajestatis cuU 
lores, his own party, w'hp professed the faith, eonlirnied by more than 
T thousand bishops, in the synods of Rimini and Scleucia. 
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<i!ja"es, and the declaration appears to be correct, 
that he had faithfully transcribed the regidations 
and penalties of the imperial edicts ; against the 
Jieretical congregations, tlie clergy, and the 
people, wdio dissented from the established reli- 
gion. If the rights of conscience had been im- 
(lerstood, the catholics must have condemned 
their past conduct, or acquiesced in their actual 
suflering’s. But they still persisted to refuse the 
indulgence which they claimed. l\"hile they 
trembled under the lash of persecution, they 
praised the laudable severity of Hunneric himself, 
wlio burnt or banished great "numbers of Ma- 
nicliseans f and they rejected, w itli horror, t!ie 
ignominious compromise, that the disciples of 
Arius, and of Athanasius, should enjo)'' a reci- 
procal and similar toleration in the territories of 
the Tlomans, and in those of the Vandals.'" 
11. The practice of a conference, which the ca- 
tholics had so frequently used to insult and punish 
their obstinate antagonists, wms retorted against 
themselves.'" At the command of Hunneric, 
four hundred and sixty -six orthodox bishops 
assembled at Carthage ; but when they were ad- 

Victor, iii, l,p. 21, 22. Laiiiabiiior . . . vidobatur. In the MSS. 
which omit this word, the passage is uniiitelHgibk. See liuiuart, 

Not. p. 164 

Victor, ii, 2, p. 22, 23. The clergy of Carthage called these 
coiiditions, •pbricuh^fe j and they seem, indeed, to have been proposed 
as a snare to entrap the catholic bishops. 

Sec the narrative of tins conference, and the treatment of the 
bishops, in Victor, ii, 13-18, p. 35-42,' end the whole fourth hook, 
p* 63-171. The third book, p. 4*2-62, is entirely filled' by their apo-, 
logy or confession of faith. 
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CHAP, mitted into the hall of audience, they had the 
mortification of beholding the Arian Ciiila ex- 
alted on the patriarchal throne. The disputants 
were separated, after the nuitual and ordinary 
reproaches of noise and silence, of delay and 
precipitation, of military force and of popidar 
clamour. One martyr and one confessor were 
selected among the catholic bishops; twenty- 
eight escaped by flight, and eighty-eight by con- 
formity, forty-six were sent into Corsica to cut 
timber for the royal navy ; and three hundred 
and two were banished to the different parts of 
. Africa, exposed to the insults of their enemies, 
and carefully deprived of all the temporal and 
spiritual comforts of life.® The hardships of 
ten years exile must have reduced their numbers : 
and if they bad complied with the law of Thra- 
simund, which prohibited any episcopal conse- 
crations, the orthodox church of Africa must 
have expired with the lives of its actual members. 
They disobejmd ; and their disobedience was pu- 
nished by a second exile of two hundred and 
. twenty bishops into Sardinia ; w'here they lan- 
guished fifteen years, till the accession of the 
gracious Hilderic.** The two islands were judi- 

° "See the list of the African bishops, in Victor, p. 11T-~I40, and 
Huinart's notes, p. 215-397* The schismatic name of Domains fre- 
quently occurs, and they appear to have adopted (like our fanatics of 
the last age) the pious appellation.^ of Deodatus^ Beogratias^ QuldruU- 
deusn JJalxtdcvmi &:c. 

^ Fui^nt. Vit. c. 10-29* Thrasimund affected the praise of mo- 
deration and learning ; and-Fulgentius addressed, three books of con- 
trotersy to the Arian tyrant, \vhoip be styles pzimime Mex. Biblloth. 

Maylm* 
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ciously chosen by the malice of their Arian 5?^^' 
tyrants. Seneca, from his own experience, has 
deplored and exaggerated the miserable state of 
Corsica,** and the plenty of Sardinia M'as over- 
balanced by the unwholsome quality of the air,* 

III. The zeal of Genseric, and his successors, for 
the conversion of the catholics, must have reii- 
dered them still more jealous to guard the purity 
of the Vandal faith. Before the churches were 
finally shut, it was a crime to appear in a bar- 
barian dress ; and those who presumed to neglect 
the royal mandate, were rudely dragged back- 
wards by their long hair.® The palatine officers, 
who refused to profess the religion of their 
prince, were ignoniiniously strip|)ed of their ho- 
nours and employments ; banished to Sardinia 
and Sicily ; or condemned to the servile labours 
of slaves and peasants in the fields of Utica. In 
the districts which had been peculiarly allotted to 
the Vandals, the exercise of the catholic worship 
was more strictly prohibited ; and severe penal- 

Maxim. Fatriim, tom. is, p. 4'I, Only sixty bishops are mentioned 
as exiles in the life of Fulgentius; they are increa^sed to one hun- 
dred and twenty* by Victor Tunnunensis, and Isidore ; but the mini- 
her of two hundred and twenty is specified in the J^istoria Mhcella, 
and a .short authentic chronicle of the times. See Ruinart, p, 5TU, 

See the base and insipid epigrams of the Stoic, who could not 
support exile with more fortitude than Ovid, Corsica might not pro- 
duce corn, wine, or oil; but it could not be destitute of grass, water, 
and even lire, ' - 

Si oh gra^itatem cceli interissent, vHe danmura. Tacit. AnnaL 
ii, In this application, Thrasimuiid, would have adopted the 
reading of some critics, ntik damnum, , _ 

s See these preludes of a g&mrai persecution, in Victor, il, 3, 4, 7, 
and tw« edicts of Hunneric,^ I, ii, p* 35; 1. iv, p, 64, 
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c H A r. lies were denounced against the guilt, both of the 
udssionary, and the proselyte. By these arts, the 
faith of the barbarians was preserved, and their 
zeal was inflamed; they discharged, with derout 
fury, the office of spies, informers, or execu- 
tioners; and whenever their cavalry took the 
field, it was the favourite amusement of tire 
march, to defile the churches, and to insult the 
clerg}'" of the adverse faction.'* IV. The citizens 
who iiad been educated in the luxury of the Ro- 
man province, were delivered, with exquisite 
cruelty, to the Moors of the desert. A vener- 
able train of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
rvitii a faithful crowd of four thousand and 
ninety-six persons, whose guilt is not precisely 
ascertained, were torn from their native homes, 
l)y the command of Hunneric. During the night, 
they were confined, like a herd of cattle, amidst 
their own ordure ; during the day they pursued 
their march over the burning’ sands ; and if they 
fainted under the heat and fatigue, they were 
goaded, or dragged along, till they expired iii 
the hands of their tormentors.' These un- 
happy exiles, when they reached the Moorish 
huts, might excite the compas.sion of a people, 
whose native humanity was neither improved by 
reason, nor corrupted by fanaticism : but if they 
escaped the dangers, they were conderiined to 

“ Sea Procopius de Bedl. Vandal. I.i, t. p. 197, 198. A 

prince endeavoured to propitiate tlae God of tlie Christians, by his di- 
^ligence to erase the marks of the Vandal sacrilege, 

^ See this story in Victor, u, 8-12, p 30-34 Victor d escribes the 
distress of these cenf^sors'as ah eye- witness. 
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■share the distress, of a savage life. Y. It is iii- 
<-iirabentou the authors of persecution previously 
to reflect, whether they are determined to sup- 
port it in the last extreme. They excite the 
flame which tliey strive to extinguish ; and it soon 
becomes necessary to chastise the contumacy, as 
\vell as the crime, of the oifender. The fine, 
wiiich he is unable or unwilling to discharge, 
exposes his person to the severity of the law ; rmd 
his contempt of lighter penalties suggests the use 
and propriety of capital punishment. TJirough 
rhe veil of fiction, and declamation, we may 
clearly perceive, that tlie catholics, more espe- 
cially under the reign of Hunneric, endured the 
most cruel and ignominious treatment.^ Re- 
spectable citizens, noble matrous,and consecrated 
virgins, were stripped naked, and raised in the 
air by pulleys, with a weight suspended at their 
feet. In this painful attitude their naked bodies 
were torn witli scourges, or burnt in the most 
tender parts with red hot plates of iron. The 
amputation of the ears, the no.se, the tongue, and 
the right hand, was inflicted Ijy the ^irians ; and 
although the precise number cannot be defined, 
it is evident that many persons, among whom 
a bishop’ and a proconsul™ may he named, 

See ihe fifth book of Victor. His passionate complaints arc con* 
I'lmitd by the sober testimony of Procopiu-s, and the public dedaru- 
iioii uf tiio cinperoi* Justinian. (Cod. 1. 1 ,' tit. xxvii). 

^ Victor, iij, IS, p. 41. - - ' . 

Victor. V, 4, p. T4, To. His name was Viefeorianus, and he was 
a wealthy citizen of Ac.ii‘umGtum, who enjoyed the confidence of the- 
kingj by whose favour ho had obtained the office, or at least the 
f hie,, of Ffocoiisul of Africa.. ■ . • , 
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CHAT, were entitled to the crown of martyrdonr. Tlu? 
xxxvii. jjjjjjje honour has been ascri])ed to tJie me- 
mory of Count Sebastian, who professed the 
Nicene creed ■with unshaken constancy ; and 
Genseric might detest, as an iieretic, the brave 
and aral)itioiis fugitive, whom he dreaded as a 
rival.” VI. A new mode of conversion, which 
might subdue the feeble, and alarm the timorous, 
was employed by the Arian ministers. They 
imposed, by fraud or violence, the rites of bap- 
tism ; and punished the apostacy of the catholics, 
if they disclaimed this odious and profane cere- 
mony, w'hich scandalously violated the freedom 
of the will, and the unity of the sacrament.” 
The hostile sects had formerly allowed the vali- 
dity of each othei’’s baptism ; and the innovation, 
so fiercely maintained by the Vandals, can be 
imputed only to the example and advice of the 
Donatists. VII. The Arian clergy surpassed, in 
religious cruelty, the king and his Vandals; but 
they were incapable of cultivating the spiritual 
A'ine)'ard, which they were so desirous to possess. 
A pntriarclC might seat himself on the throne 
of Carthage; some bishops, in the principal 
cities, might usurp the place of their rivals ; but 

** VlrtMr, i, p.. S, After f dating the firm resistance and dex« 
TMrons reply ot'Cuuni Sebastian, he adds, qiiure ailo generis argnmento 
pester* bellicosinu virum oeddit, 

Victur. V, 12, 13. Tiilemont, Mem. Kccles. tom. p. 609. 
f' Fnuiaie was more properly the title of the bishop of Carthage ; 
hilt the name of liutriarch was given by the sects and nations to their 
principal ecdesiastic. Sec Discipline de TEglisey tom* 

p. lodj, 15B- , ’ ■ ■ 
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the smallness of their numbers, and their igno- 
rance of the Latin language,*^ disqualified the 
barbarians for the ecclesiastical ministry of a 
great church ; and the Africans, after the loss 
of theii- orthodox pastors, were deprived of the 
public exercise of Christianity. VIII. The em- 
perors were the natural protectors of the Ho- 
inoousian doctrine : and the faithful people of 
Africa, both as Romans and as catholics, pre- 
ferred their lawful sovereignty to the usurpation 
of the barbarous heretics. During an interval 
of peace and friendship, Hunneric restored the 
cathedral of Carthage; at the intercession of 
Zeno, who reigned in the East, and of Placidia, 
the daughter and relict of emperors, and the 
sister of the queen of the Vandals.*' But this 
decent regard was of short duration; and the 
haughty tyrant displayed his contempt for the 
religion of the empire, by studiously arranging 
the bloody images of persecution, in all the 
principal streets through which the Roman am- 
bassador must pass in his way to the palace.* 
An oath was requested from the bishops, who 
were assembled at Carthage, that they would sup- 
port the succession of his son Hilderic, and that 

The patriarch Cyrila himself publicly declare^* that he did not 
understand Latin, (Victor* ii, IS, p. 42); Nescid Latine; and he 
might converse with tolerable ease, without being capable of dispii|- 
ing or preaching in that language. His Vandal clergy were still 
more ignorant ; and small confidence could be placed in the Africans, 
who had conformed. 

* Victor. Ih 1, 2, 1 % 22* 

* Victor-. V, T, p* He appeals to the ambassador himself,^ 
whose name was Hranius. 
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they would renounce all foreign or transniarina 
correspondence. This engagement, consistent as it 
should seem with their moral and religious duties, 
w'as refused by the more sagacious members* 
of the assembly. Their refusal, faintly coloured 
by the pretence that it is unlawful for a Christian 
to swear, must provoke the suspicions of a jealous 
tyrant. 

The catholics, oppressed ])y royal and 'mili- 
tary force, were far superior to their adversaries 
in numbers and learning-. With the sameweapons 
which the Greek ” and Latin fathers had already 
provided for the Ariau controversy, they re- 
peatedly silenced, or vancpiished, the fierce and 
illiterate successors of LTlphilas. The conscious- 
ness of their own superiority might have raised 
them above the arts, and passions, of religious 
warfare. Yet, instead of assuming such honour- 
able pride, theorthodox theologians were tempted, 
by tbe assurance of impunity, to compose fic- 
tions, which must be stigmatized with the epithets 
of fraud and forgery. They ascribed their own 
polemical works to the most venerable names of 
Christian antiquity: the characters of Athanasius 

^ Astutlorcs, Victor, iv, p. ?0. ])Iahiiy intimates that theh* 
qiiuiation of the Gospel, ‘‘ Hon jurabitis in toto,’’ was only meant to 
ciude tlie obligation of an inconvenient oath# The forty»si3C bihhops 
who refused were banished to Corsica ; the three hundred and two 
t\ho swore, were distributed through the provinces of Africa. 

Fuigentius, bishop of Ruspaj, in the Bysiacenc province, was of 
a Heuatoriai family, and bad received a liberal education. He could 
rciieat all Homer and Menander before he was allow'cd to study Latin, 
his native tongue, (Vlt. Fulgent, c. 1). Many African ' bishops might 
understand Greek, and many Greek theologians were translated into 
Latin. 
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ami Augustiu were awkwardly personated by Vi- 
gilius and bis disciples and the famous ci’eed, 
which so clearly expounds the mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, is deduced, with 
strong probability, from this African school.^ 
Even the Scriptures themselves were profaned by 
their rash and sacrilegious hands. The memo- 
rable text, which asserts the unity of the Three 
who hear witness in Heaven,'' is condemned by 
the universal silence of the orthodox fathers, 
ancient versions, and authentic manuscripts.'* 

Compare the two prefaces to the Dialogue of Vigilius of Thapsus, 
(p. 118, 119, edit. Chiflet.). He might amuse his learned reader with 
an innocent fiction*; but the subject was too gi'uve, and the Africans 
were too ignorant. 

y The P. Quesnel started thi.s opinion, which has been favourably 
received. But the three following truths, however surprising they 
may seem, arc noiv universalfy acknowledged, (Gerard Vossins, tom. vi, 
p. Tiliemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. viii, p. 6dT-671). 1. St. 

Athanasius is not the author of the creed which is so frequently read 
in our churches. S* It does not appear to have existed, within a 
century after his death. 3. It w^as orighially Composed in the Latin 
tongue, and, consequently, in the western provinces* Gennadius, 
jiatriarch of Constantinople, w'as so much amazed by this es^- 
traordinary composition, that he frankly pronounced it to be the 
work of a drunken man. Petav. Dogmat. Theologica, torn, ii, I. vii, 
€.8, p* 68'* 

1 John, V, 7. See Simon, Hist. Critique du Kouveau Testament, 
part i, c. xviii, p, 203-SlS; and part ii, c. ix, p. 99-121 : and the 
elaborate Prolegomena and Annotations of Dr. Mill and Wetstein 
to their editions of the Greek Testament. In 1689, the papist Simon 
.strove to be free ; in 1707, the protestant Mill wished to be a slave ; 
in 1751, the Armenian Wetstein used the liberty of his times, and 
of his sect. 

® Of all the MSS. now extant, above fourscore in number, some 
-of which are more than 1200 years old, (Wetstein ad ioc.), the crtJmdox 
copies of the Vatican, of the Complutensian editoi's of Robert Ste.. 
pliens, are become invisible ; and the MSS. of Dublin and Berlin 

Xj 2 
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CHAP. It was first alleged by tlie catholic bishops wiiorn 
XXXVII. Hunneric summoned to the conference of Car- 
thage.’' An allegorical interpretation, in the 
form, perhaps, of a marginal note, invaded the 
text of the Latin Mbles, which were renewed 
and corrected in a dark period of ten centuries.'^ 
After the invention of printing,"^ the editors of 
the Greek Testament yielded to their o%vn pre- 
judices, or to those of the times and the pious 
fraud, which was embraced with equal zeal at 
Home and at Geneva, has been infinitely mul- 

are unworthj to form an exception. See Ximiyn^s Works* vo!. 
ii, p. 227-255, 269-299; and M. de iSIissy’s four ingenious letters* 
in tom. I’iii and ix of the Journal Britannique. 

^ Or, more properly, by the four bishops who composed and pub- 
lished the profession of faith in the name of their brethren. They 
style this text, .luce clarius, (Victor Vitensis de Pergecut, Vandal. 
1. iii, c. 11, p. 54). It is: quoted soon afterwards by the African 
polemics, Vigilius and Fiilgentius. < 

® In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the bibics were corrected 
by Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, and by Nicolas, a cardinal 
and librarian of the Uoman church, secundum orthodoxam fidera, 
(Wetstein, Prolegom. p. 84, 85). Notwithstanding these corrections, 
the passage is still wanting in twenty-five Latin 'MSS. (Welstein ad 
loc.), the oldest and the faireet ; two qualitlc.s seldom united, except 
in manuscripts. 

^ The art -which the Germans had invented was applied in Italy 
to the profane writers of Rome and Greece. The original Greek of 
the New Testament was published about the same time (A. I>« 1514, 
1516, 1520) by the indu.stiy of Erasmus, and the munificence of 
Cardinal Ximenes. The Complutemsian Polyglot cost the cardinal 
50,0?10 ducats. See Mattaire Aiiiial. Typograph. tom. ii, p, 2-8, 
115-133; and Wetstein, Prolegomena, p. 110-127. 

® The three tvitnesses have been established in our Greek Testa* 
ments by the prudence of Erasmus ; the honest bigotry of the Com- 
plutensian editors; the typographical fraud, or error, of Robert 
Stephens in the placing a' crotchet ; and' the deliberate falsehood, or 
strange misapprehension, of Theodore Bessa. 
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tiplied in every country and every language of chap. 
modern Europe. xxxvn. 

The example of fraud must excite suspicion : and mira- 
and the specious miracles by which the African 
catholics have defended the truth and justice of 
their cause, may be ascribed, wdth more reason, 
to their own industry, than to the visible pro- 
tection of Heaven. Y et the historian, who views 
this religious conflict with an impartial eye, may 
condescend to mention one preternatural event, 
which will edify the devout, and surprise the 
incredulous. Tipasa,*^ a maritime colony of 
Mauritania, sixteen miles to the east of Caesarea, 
had been distinguished, in every age, by the 
orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. They had 
braved the fury of the Donatists they resisted, 
or eluded, the tyranny of the Arians. The town 
was deserted on the approach of an heretical 
bishop : most of the inhabitants who could pro- 
cure ships passed over to the coast of Spain ; and 
the unhappy remnant, refusing all communion 
with the usurper, still presumed to hold their 
pious, but illegal, assemblies. Their disobe- 
dience exasperated the cruelty of Hunneric. A 
military count was despatched from Carthage to 
Tipasa : he collected the catholics in the Forum, 
and, in the presence of the whole province, de- 

^ Fill!. Hist. Natural, v, 1. Itinerar. Wessellijg, p. 15. CejlariiiSj 
Geograph. Antiq. tom. li, part ii, p. 127. This Tipasa (which must 
oat be confounded with another in Numidia) was a town of some 
iiotCj since Vespasian endowed it with the right-of l.atium. 

* OptatuB Milevltanus de Schism. Bonatist. L ii, p._3S. 

u S 
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CHAP, prived the 2’uiity of their rifflit hands and thcii’ 
tongues. But the holy confessors continued to 
speak without tongues ; and this miracle is at- 
tested by Victor, an African bishop, who pub- 
lished an history of the persecution within two 
years after the event.’’ “ If any one,” says 
Victor, “ sliould doubt of the truth, let him 
“ repair to Constantinople, and listen to the clear 
and perfect language of Rcstitutus, the sub- 
deacon, one of these glorious sufierers, wdio 
“ is no\v lodged in the palace of the emperor 
“ Zeno, and is respected by the devout em- 
“ press.” At Constantinople w'e are astonished 
to find a cool, a learned, and unexceptionable 
witness, without interest, and witliont passion. 
dKiieas of Gaza, a Platonic piiilosopher, has ac- 
' curately described his own observations on these 
African sufferers. “ I saw them myself: I heard 
'• them speak : I diligently inquired by what 
“ means such an articulate voice could be formed 
without any organ of speech : I used my eyes to 
examine the report of my ears : I opened their 
mouth, and saw' that the whole tongue had been 
•* completely torn aw'ay by the roots ; an opera- 
“ tion which the physicians generally suppose to 
“ be mortal.”’ The testimony of iEneas of Gaza 

Tictor Vltciisis, 6, p. Kiiinart, p. 483-487^ 

^ JIuicas Gazania in Theophrasto, in, Bibiioth. Fatrum* tom- viii, 
664, 665# He was a Chmtitmj and composed this Dialogue (the 
Theophrastus) on the immortality of the soul, and the resurrection of 
the body; besides twenty-fiye Epistles, still extant. See Cave, (Hisl* 
1 iiterariaj, p. 297), and Fafoncius, (Bibh Grac# tom# i, p# 422). 
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miffht be confirmed by the suiierfluoiis endence chap. 

of the emperor Justinian, in a iierpetual edict; of 

Count Marcellinus, in his Chronicle of the times; 
and of Pope Gregory I, who had resided at 
Constantinople, as the minister of the Roman 
pontilF.‘‘ They all lived within the compass of 
a century ; and they all appeal to their personal 
knowledge, or the public notoriety, for the tnith 
of a miracle, which was repeated in several in- 
stances, displayed on the greatest theatre of the 
world, and submitted, during a series of years, to 
the calm examination of the senses. This superna- 
tural gift of the African confessorsfwho spoke with- 
out tongues, vi’ill command the assent of those, and 
of those only, who already believe that their lan- 
guage w'as pure and orthodox. But the stubborn 
mind of an infidel is guarded by secret, incurable, 
suspicion ; and the Arian, or Socinian, who has 
seriously rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, will 
not be shaken by the mpst plausible evidence of 
an Athanasian miracle. ; . . 

The Vandals and the Ostrogoths persevered in The roin 
the profession of Ariauism till the final niin of the 
kingdoms which they had founded in Africa and 
Italy. The barbarians of Gaul submitted to the a. d. 500- 

, , ■ 700 . 

^ Jiistinfaii. Coelex, 1- I, tit* xxvli* ■ Marcellin* in Cbxon* p, 4«5, in 
Thesaur. Temporiim Scaliger. Procopiu$> de. Bell* Vandal. ■!. i, c* 7, 
p. 196, Gregor. Bfagnns Dialog, iii, 32. ‘None 'of these witnesses 
Imxe speciliec! tbe mmibei* of the confessors, which'-is -fixed at sixty in 
an old menolog}', (apiid Ruinart, p. 486). Two of them lost their 
speech bj fornication ; bnt the miracle i# enhanced by the singular 
instance of a boy who had '^lerer spoken- before- his- tongue was cut 
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CHAP, orthodox dominion of the Franks ; and Spain was 
xxxvir. tjjg catholic church by the voluntary 

conversion of the Visigoths. 

Md mr- salutary revolution ' was hastened by tlie 

tyrdoniof example of a royal martyr, whom our cahnev 
giidin reason may style an ungrateful rebel. Leovi- 
Gothic monai-ch of Spain, deserved the 
:.8i, respect of his enemies, and the love of his su!.v 
jects; the catholics enjoyed a free toleration, 
and his Arian synods attempted, vi'ithout mucli 
success, to reconcile their scruples by abolishing 
the unpopular rite of a second baptism. His eldest 
son Hermenegild, who w’as invested by his fa- 
ther with the royal diadem, and the fair prin- 


cipality of Boetica, contracted an honourable and 
orthodox alliance with a Merovingian princess, 
the daughter of Sigibert, king of Austrasia, and 
of fdie famous Brunechild. The beauteous In- 
gun dis, who was no more than thirteen years 
of age, was received, beloved, and persecuted, in 
the Arian court of Toledo ; and her religious 
constancy was alternately assaulted with blandish- 
ments and violence by Goisvintha, the Gothic 
queen, who abused the double claim of maternal 
authority.” Incensed by her resistance, Gois- 

J See the two general historians of Spain, iMariana, (Hist, de B.ebiis 
Hispanise, tom. i, I. v, c. 12-15, p. 182-104), and Ferreras, (Frencli 
translation, tom. ii, p. 206-247). Mariana almost forgets that he 
is a Jesuit, to assume the style and spirit of a Roman classic. 
Ferreras, an industrious compiler,’ reviews^ his Tacts, and rectlSes 
his chronology. 

»«C5oOTitttha successively •married two Icings of the Visigoths s 
Athamgild, to whom she hore Brunechild, the mother of Inguudls ; 

' ■ ' ' and 
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Tintha seized the catholic princess by her long chap. 
hair, inhumanly dashed her against the ground, 
kicked her till she was covered with blood, and 
at last gave orders that she should be stripped, 
and thrown into a bason or fish-pond.“ Love 
and honour itiight excite Llermenegild to resent 
this injurious treatment of his bride ; and he was 
gradually persuaded that Ingundis suffered for 
the cause of divine truth. Her tender complaints, 
and the weighty arguments of Leander, arch- 
bishop of Seville, accomplished his conversion ; 
and the heir of the Gothic monarchy was initiated 
in the Nicene faith by the solerdn rites of con- 
firmation." The rash youth, inflamed by zeal, 
and perhaps by ambition, was tempted to violate 
the duties of a son, and a subject ; and the ca- 
tholics of Spain, although they could not com- 
plain of persecution, applauded his pious rebel- 
lion against an heretical father. The civil war 
w'as protracted by the long and obstinate sieges of 
Merida, Cordova, and Seville, which had stre- 
nuously espoused the party of Hermenegild. He 
invited the orthodox barbarians, the Suevi, and 

and Leovigild, whose Wo sons, Hennensgild and Recarcd, were the 

issue of a former marriage. 

” Iracundiae furore succensa# adprelieusam per comam capitis puel-* 
lam in terram conlidit, et diu calcibus verberatam, ac sanguine crii« 
entatam, jussitexpoliari, et piscinae immergi. Greg. Turon. I. v, fr« 

39, in tom. ii, p. 255, Gregory is one of our best originals for this 
portion of history. 

The catholics %?ho admitted the baptism of heretics, repeated the 
rite, or, as it was afterwards styled, the sacrament of confirmation, to 
which they ascribed many mystic and marvellous prerogatives, both 
visible and Invisible. See Chardon, Hist des Sacremi^ns, topi* i, p 
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c HAP. the Franks, to the destruction of his native land ; 

solicited the dangerous aid of the Romans, 
who possessed Africa^ and a part of the Spanish 
coast ; and his holy ambassador, the archbishop 
Leander, etfectnally negotiated in person with 
the Byzantine court. But the hopes of the ca- 
tholics were crushed by the active diligence of a 
monarch who commanded the troops and treu- 
sure.s of Sjrain; and the guilty Hennenegild, after 
his vain attempts to resist or to escape, was com- 
pelled to surrender himself into the hands of an 
incensed father. Leovigild was still mindful of 
that sacred character ; and the rebel, despoiled of 
the regal ornaments, was still permitted, in a 
decent exile, to profess the catholic religion. 
His repeated and unsuccessful treasons at length 
provoked the indignation of the Gothic king; 
and the sentence of death, which he pronounced 
with apjiarent reluctance, was privately executed 
in the tower of Seville. The inflexible constancy 
with which he refused to accept the Arian com- 
munion, as the price of his safety, may excuse 
the honours that have been paid to the memory 
of St. Hermenegild. His wife and infant sou 
wei’e detained by the Romans in ignominious 
captivity : and this domestic misfortune tarnish- 
ed the glories of Leovigild, and embittered the 
last moments of his life. 

of'mSeT successor. Recared, the first ca- 

and tholic king of Spain, had imbibed the faith of 
sl^in! ^ds unfortunate brother, which he supported with 
fsP' Biore prudence and success. Instead of revolting 
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again s t bis f Lithor, Recared patiently expected the c h a p. 
hour of his death. Instead of condeninin": his 
memory, he piously supposed, that the dying- 
monarch had alyured the errors of Arianism, and 
recommended to his son the conversion of the 
Gothic nation. To accomplish that salutary end. 

Recared convened an assembly of the Arian clergy 
and nobles, declared himself a catholic, and ex- 
horted them to imitate theexample of theirprifice. 

The laborious interpretation of doubtful texts, or 
the curious pursuit of metaphysical arguments, 
would have excited an endless controversy; and 
the monarch discreetly proposed to his illiterate 
audience two substantial and visible arg-uments, 
the testimony of Earth, and of Heaven. The 
Earth had submitted to the Nicene synod : the 
Romans, the barbarians, and the inhabitants of 
Spain, unanimously professed the same orthodox 
creed; and the Visigoths resisted, almost alone, 
t he consent of the Christian World: A supersti- 
tious age was prepared to reverence, as the testi- 
mony of Heaven, the preternatural cures, which 
were performed by the skill or virtue of the ca- 
tholic clergy; the baptismal fonts of Osset in 
Boetica,® which were spontanedusly replenished 

0.4et, QY Julia Constaiiriaj was op].x>aite to Seville, on the north- 
ern side of the Boetis, (Pliii. Hist. Natiir. iii, 3) : and the authentic 
reference of Gregory of Tours (Hist, Francor. 1. vi, e. 43» p. 288) 
deserves more credit than the name of Lusitania, (de Gloria Martyr, 
c. 24), which has been eagerly embraced by the vain and superstitiouu 
|?ortugaese, (Ferreras, Hist, d’EJspj*gnej^ tom. ii,, p. 
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CHAP, eacli year, on the vigil 0/ Easter;’ and the 
miraculous shrine of St. Martin of Tours, which 
had already converted the Suevic prince and 
people of Gallicia.'’ The catholic king encoun> 
tered some difficulties on this important change 
of the national religion. A conspiracy, secretly 
fomented by the queen-dowager, was formed 
against his life ; anti two counts excited a dan- 
g’erous revolt in the Narbonnese Gaul. But Re- 
cared disarmed the conspirators, defeated the 
rebels, and executed severe justice ; which the 
Arians, in their turn, might brand with the re- 
proach of persecution. Eight bishops, whose 
names hetraj’' tiieir barbaric origin, abjured their 
errors ; and all the books of Arian theology vrere 
reduced to ashes, with the house in which they 
bad been purposely collected. The whole body 
of the Visigoths and Suevi were allured or driven 
into the jjale of the catholic communion; the 
faith, at least of the rising generation, was fervent 
and sincere; and the devout liberality of the 
barbarians enriched the churches and monas- 
teries of Spain. Seventy bishops, assembled in 
the council of Toledo, received the submission of 
their conquerors ; and the zeal of the Spaniards 
improved the Nicene creed, by declaring the pro- 

This miracle was sKiiAiIIy performed. An Arian king sealed the 
doors* and dug a deep trench round the church, without being able 
to intercept the Easter supply of baptismal water. 

^ Ferreras (torn, ii, p. 168*175, A. D. 550) has illustrated the dif- 
ficulties which regard the time and circumstances of the coni'crsion 
of the Suevi. They had been recently united by Leovigild to the Go- 
thic iiionarfhy of Spain. 
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cession of the Holy Ghost, from the Son, as well c ir a p. 
as from the Father ; a weighty point of doctrine, 
which produced, long afterwards, the schism of 
the Greek and Latin churches.' The royal 
proselyte immediately saluted and consulted Pope 
Gregory, surnamed the Great, a learned and 
holy prelate, whose reign was distinguished by the 
conversion of heretics and infidels. The ambas- 
sadors of Recared respectfully offered on the 
threshold of the Vatican his rich presents of gold 
and gems : they accepted, as a, lucrative ex- 
change, the hairs of St. John the Baptist; a 
cross, which inclosed a small piece of the true 
wood; and a key, that contained some particles 
of iron which had been scraped from the chains 
ofSt.Peter.* 

The same Gregory, the spiritual conqueror of 
Britain, encouraged the pious Theodelinda, queen Lombards 
of the Lombards, to propagate the Nicene a. n. eoo, 
faith among the victorious savages, whose recent 
Christianity was polluted by the Arian heresy. 

Her devout labours still left room for the indus- 
try and success of future missionaries ; and many- 
cities of Italy were still disputed by hostile bishops. 

But the cause of Ariaiiism was gradually sup- 
pressed by the weight of truth, of interest, and of 
example; and the controversy, which Egypt had 

* This addition to the Nicene, or rather the Constahtinopolitan, 
creed, was first made in the eighth council of Toledo, A. D. 653 ; 
but it was expressive of the popular doctrine, (Gerard Vossius, torn, 
vi, p* de tribus Symbolis)- 

* See Oregon Magn* 1. vii, epist. 1S6, apud Baronium, AnnaLEe* 
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CHAT, derived from the Platonic school, was terminat- 
XXXVII. gj after a war of three hundred years, liy the 
final conversion of the Lombards of Italy." 

Persccu- ^ The first missionaries who preached the gospel 
Jews in to tlic barbarians, appealed to the evidence of 
reason, and claimed the benefit of toleration.* 
But^no sooner had they established their spiritual 
dominion, than they exhorted the Christian kings 
to extirpate, without mercy, the remains of Ro- 
man or barbaric superstition. The successors of 
Clovis inflicted onehundred lasires ontlie peasants 
who refused to destroy their idols ; the crime of 
sacrificing to the demons was punished by the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, with the heavier penalties of 
imprisonment and confiscation; and even the 
wise Alfred adopted, as an indispensable duty, 
the extreme rigour of the Mosaic institutions.’’ 
But the punishment, and the crime, were gra- 
dually abolished among a Christian jieople : the 
theological disputes of the schools were suspend- 
ed hy propitious ignorance ; and the intolerant 
spirit, which could find neither idolaters nor he- 

« Paul Warnefrid (de Gestis Langobard. L iv, c. 44, p. 833,,edit» 
Grot*) allows that Arianism still prevailed under the reign of Kotha-- 
ris, (A. D, 636-052). The pious Deacon does not attempt to mark 
the jirecise era of the national conversion, which was accomplished, 
however, before the end of the seventh century. 

* Qujn-um fidei et conversioni ita congratuiatus esse rex periiibetur, 
lit nullum tamen cogeret ad Chrlstianismiim .... BSdicerat eniiu 
a doctoribiis auctoribusque sues salutis, servitium Christi voluntari- 
urn non coactitium esse debere, .Beda: Hist. Ecclesiastic. J. i, c. 
p. (}2i edit. Smith, 

' I See the Historians of France, tom* iv, p, 114 and Wilkins., 
i-eges Anglo-Sa.xonicaff, p. 11, 31, Slqnu sacrilicluni immolaverlf 
printer Deo soli morte moriatur. 
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reties, was reduced to the persecution of the 
Jews. That exiled nation had founded some 
synagogues in the cities of Gaul; but Spain, 
since the time of Hadrian, was filled with their 
numerous colonies.^ The wealth which they 
accumulated by trade, and the management of 
the finances, invited the pious avariefe of their 
masters; and tlyey might be oppressed without 
dangOr, as they had lost the use, and even the re- 
membrance, of arms. Sisebut, a Gothic king, 
who reigned in the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, proceeded at once to the last extremes of 
persecution.* Ninety thousand Jews were com- 
pelled to receive the sacrament of baptism ; the 
fortunes of the obstinate infidels were confiscated, 
their bodies were tortured; and it seems doubt- 
ful whether they were permitted to abandon their 
native country. The excessive zeal of the catholic 
king was moderated, even by the clergy of 
Spain, who solemnly pronounced an inconsistent 
sentence : tJiai the sacraments should not be for- 
cibly imposed ; but that the Jews who had been 
baptized should be constrained, for the honour of 
the church, to persevere in the external practice 

The Jews pretend that they were introduced into Spain by the 
fleet.s of Solomon, and the arms of Nebuchadnezzar; that Hadrian 
traiisported forty thousand families of the tidbe of Judah, and ten 
thousand of the tribe of Benjamin, Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. 
vii, c. 0, p. 240-.g56, 

» Isidore, at that time archbishop of Seville, mentions, disapproves, 
and congratulates, the zeal of Sisehut, (Chron. Goth. p. Baro- 

iiius (A.. B, 614, N». 41) assigns the number on the evidence of 
Almoin, (L iv, c. 23) ; but the evidence is weak, and I have notbeei 
.able to verify the <|uotatioii, (Historians of France, tom, hi, p* 127), 
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CHAP, of a religion which they disbelieved and detested. 

xxxvii, 'j'jjgij. frequent relapses provoked one of the sue- 
cessors of Sisebut to banish the whole nation from 
his dominions ; and a council of Toledo published 
a decree, that every Gothic king should swear 
to maintain this salutary edict. But the ty- 
rants were unwilling to dismiss the victims, 
w'hom they delighted to tortuye, or to deprive 
themselves of the industrious slaves, over whom 
they might exercise a lucrative oppression. The 
Jews still continued in Spain, under the weight 
of the civil and ecclesiastical laws, which in the 
same country have been faithfully transcribed in 
the Code of the Inquisition. The Gothic kings 
and bishops at length discovered, that injuries 
will produce hatred, and that hatred will find the 
opportunity of revenge. A nation, the secret or 
professed enemies of Christianity, still multiplied 
in servitude, and distress; and the intrigues of 
the Jews promoted the rapid success of the Ara- 
bian conquerors.’’ 

Condujian. As sooii as the barbarians withdrew their 
powerful support, the unpopular heresy of Arius 
sunk into contempt and oblivion. But the Greeks 
still retained their subtle and loquacious dispo- 
sition : the establishment of an obscure doctrine 
suggested new questions, and new disputes ; and 
it was always in the power of an ambitious pre- 
late, or a fanatic monk, to violate the peace of 

Basnage (tom. vjii, c, IBi p* BSS-'lOO) foithfally represents tlie 
state of the «!ews : but be might have added from the canons of the 
Spanish councils* and the Jaws of the Visigoths, m'any carious cir« 
enmstaneWf essential to his subject, though they are foreign to mine- 
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the church, and, pefhapSj of the empire. The 
Iiistorian of the empire may overlook those dis- 
putes which were confined to the obscurity of 
schools and synodsi The Manichaeans, who la- 
boured to reconcile the religions of Christ and of 
Zoroaster, had secretly introduced themselves in- 
to the provinces: but these foreign sectaries were 
involved in the common disgrace of the Gnostics, 
and the imperial laws were executed by the pub- 
lic hatred; The rational opinions of the Pela- 
gians were propagated from Britain to Rome, 
j^frica, and Palestine, and silently expired in a 
superstitious age. But the East was distracted by 
theNostorianandEutychian controversies; which 
attempted to explain the mystery of the incarna- 
tion, and hastened the ruin of Christianity in her 
native land. These controversies were first agi- 
tated under the reign of the younger Theodosius : 
but their important consequences extend far be- 
yond the limits of the presept volume; The me- 
taphysical chain of argument, the contest of 
ecclesiastical ambition, and their political influ- 
ence on the decline of the Byzantine empire, 
may afford an interesting and instructive series 
of history, from the general councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, to the conquest of the East by 
the successors of Mahomet. 
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Metgn and contensmt of Chms — 'His victories over ike 
Jkmanm\ Burgnnikins^ mul Vmgotks — EsiaMkkment 
of the French monarchy mGaul^Laws of ihc hav’- 
barians — State of the Romans — -The Visigoths of Spain 
—Conquest (f Britain by the Saxons. 

The Gauls,* wlio impatiently supported the 
Roman yoke, received a memorable lesson 
from one of the lieutenants of Vespasian, whose 
weighty sense has been refined and expressed 
by the genius of Tacitus.** “ TJie protection 
“ of the republic has delivered Gaul from inter- 
“ nal discord and foreign invasions. By the 
“ loss of national independence, you have acquir- 
“ ed the name and pi’ivileges of Roman citizens. 
“ You enjoy, in common witli ourselves, the 
})ennanent benefits of civil government ; and 
‘i yoiiv remote situation is less exposed to the 
“ accidental mik:luefs of tyranny. Instead of 

^ In this chaptejr I shall draw my quotations from the HecueiJ 
tics HLtoriens des Gaulas et de la France, Paris, 1 738-1 in 
eleven volumes in folio. By the labour of Dom. Bouquet^ and the 
other Benedictines, all the. ©viginal testimonies, as far as A. B, 1060, 
are disposed in chronological order, and lllustraied with learned notes. 
Such a national work, which will foe continued to tlie year 1300, 
might provoke our emulation. 

^ Tacit. Hist, iv, T3, T4, in p* 44o» To abridge Tacitus, 

Would indeed be presumptuous ; 'but I .may select the general ideas 
which he applies to the present state anti future revolutions of 
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exercisiiiff tlie lights of coaqiiest, we have been chap. 

cj w * ' - , xxxviir 

“ contented to impose such tributes as are requi- 
“ site for your own preservation. Peace cannot 
“ be secured without armies ; and armies must 
“ be supported at the expence of the people. 

“ It is foi* your sake, not for our own, that we 
“ guard the barrier of the Rhine against the 
“ ferocious Germans, who have so often attempt- 
“ ed, and who will always desire, to exchange 
“ the solitude of their woods and morasses for the 
“ wealth and fertility of Gaul. The fall of Rome 
“ would be fatal to the provinces ; and you would 
be buried in the ruins of that mighty fabric, 

“ which has been raised by the valour and wis- 
“■ dom of eight hundred years. Your imaginary 
“ freedom would be insulted and oppressed by a 
“ savage master ; and the expulsion of the Ro- 
“ mans would be succeeded by the eternal hosti- 
“ lities of the barbarian conquerors.” ‘ This 
salutary advice was accepted, and this strange 
ju'cdiction was accomplished. In the space of 
four hundred years, the hardy Gauls, who had 
encountered the m-ms of Caesar, were impercep- 
tibly melted into the general mass of citizens and 
sid)jects ; the western empire was dissolved; and 
the Germans, who had passed the R|iine, fiercely 
contended for the possession of Gaul, and excited 
the contempt, or abhorrence, of its peaceful and 
polishen, inhabitants. With that conscious pride 

* Kadom semper causa Gennanis transceiidendi in Gallias libido 
atque avarititsj et inutanda; sedis amor; ut relictis paludibus ct so« 
iiiudinibus suis, fecimdissimum hoc solum vosque ipsos possidercut^ 

. • * Nam ■’ pulsis Bomauis quid aliud quam beila omniiini inter se 
gentium exsistent? 

X 2 
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CHAF. iiliich the pre-eminence of knowledge and luxury 
seldom fails to inspire, they derided the hairy 
and gigantic savages of the North ; their rustic 
manners, dissonant joy, Toracious appetite, and 
their horrid appearance, equally disgusting to the 
sight and to the smell. The liberal studies were 
still cultivated in the schools of vlutim and Bor- 
deaux ; and the language of Cicero and Virgil 
was familiar to the Gallic youth. Their cars 
were astonished by the harsh and unknown sounds 
of the Germanic, dialect, and they ingeniously 
lamented that the trembling muses fled from the 
harmony of a Burgundian lyre. The Gauls were 
endowed with all the advantages of art and na- 
ture; but as they wanted courage to defend 
them, they were justly condemned to obey, and 
even to flatter, the victorious barbarians, by 
whose clemency they held their precarious for- 
tunes and their lives,*' 

Xuric, _A.s soon as Odoacer had extinguished the west* 
VisfgothV,^ crn empire, he sought tlie friendship of the most 
X D. 4TG- po^^-pjcful of the barbarians. The new sovereign 
of Italy resigned to Euric, king of the Visigoths, 
all the Roman conquests beyond the Alps, as far 
as the Rhine and the Ocean and the senate 
niigiit confirm this liberal gift with some ostenta- 
tion of }>ower, and without any real loss of reve- 

Sidoiiiiiis Aponinari.'s ridicules* -with aifected %vit and pleasantry* 
the hardships of his situation, (Carm. xii, in toin. i, p. 811). 

« See Procopius de Balt Gothico* 1, i, c. 12, in tom. ii, p. 31. 
Tlie c!«rao|;er oi’ Grotius mclines' me to believe, that he has not sub- 
stituted the .Mhw for the BhonSf Gothorum* p. 1 75), without 

the authority of some MS* ' , ^ ^ 
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Mue or dominion. The lawful pretensions of chap. 
Euric were justified by ambition and success; and 
the Gothic nation might aspire, under his com- 
mand, to the monarchy of Spain and Gaul. Arles 
and Marseilles surrendered to his arms : he op- 
pressed the freedom of Auvergne; and the bishop 
condescended to purchase his recal from exile by 
a tribute of Just, but reluctant, praise. Sidonius 
waited before the gates of the palace among a 
crowd of ambassadors and suppliants ; and their 
various business at the court of Bordeaux attested 
the power, and the renown, of the king of the 
Visigoths. The Heruli of the distant ocean, who 
painted their naked bodies with its cerulean co- 
lour, implored his protection ; and the Saxons 
respected the maritime provinces of a prince, who 
w'as destitute of any naval force. The tall Bur- 
gundians submitted to his authority ; nor did he 
restore the captive Franks, till he had imposed on 
that fierce nation the terms of an unequal peace. 

The Vandals of Africa cultivated his useful friend- 
ship ; and the Ostrogoths of Pannonia %vere sup- 
ported by his powerful aid against the oppression 
of the neighbouring Huns. The North (such are 
the lofty strains of the poet) was agitated, or a|>T 
peased, by the nod of Euric ; the great king of 
Persia consulted tlie oracle of the West ; and the 
aged god of the Tiber was protected by the swell- 
ing, genius of the Garonne.^ The fortune of na- 
tions has often depended on accidents ; and 

^ Sidonius, t viil, epjst. S, 9* in tom. i, p» 800. Jornanto (de 
Bebus Getids, c. 47, p. 680) in some measure, tlfis port 

vruit of the Gothic hero. 
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France may ascribe liergreatness to tlie f)rcinatiii r 
death of the Gotliic king, at a time when his son 
Alaric was an helpless infant, and his a<lversary 
Clovis® an ambitious and valiant youth. 

While Childeric, the father of Clovis, lived an 
exile in Germany, he was hospitably entertained 
by the queen, as well as by tlie king, of the 
Tlmringians. jifter liis restcu’ation. Basina escap- 
ed from her husband’s bed to the arms of ber 
lover; freely declaring, that if she had known a 
man wiser, stronger, dr more beautiful, than Chil- 
deric, that man should liavc been the object (si 
her prefei-ence.'* Clovis was the otfspriag of this 
voluntary union ; and, when he was no more thaji 
fifteen years of age, he succeeded, by his father’s 
death, to the command of the Salian tribe. The 
narrow limits of bis kingdom ‘ were confined to 
the island of the Batavians, with the ancient dio- 
cesses of Tournay and iVrras;*' and at the bap- 

s I use the familiar appellation of Ciovia, from the hntin CModmre- 
vkuSi or Chlodov^euv* But the Ck expresses only the German aspira* 
tion ; and the true name is not clilfereut from Lvdidn, or 
(Meoi. de 1* Academic de» Incsriptions, tom. xx, p. 

** 'Greg. TUim. 1* ii, c* 12* in tom. i, p. 168. BasiJia speaks the 
language of nature: the Pranks* who had seen her in their youths 
.might converse with Gregory in their old age; and the bishop of 
Tours could not wish to defame the mothei of the first Chrlstsau 
king. 

* The Ahh6 Dubos (Hist. Critique de rEtHbllssemont de la 
unrehie Fran^oise dans les Gauies, tom. p, 630-650) has the merit 
pf defining the piimitive kingdom of Ckwis, and of ascertaining the 
genuine number of his subjects, 

*■ Ecclesiani incultam ac negligcntia civiunn paghnorum prater* 
mlssam, veprium desitate oppletam, Ac. Vit St. Vedasti, In tom. lih 
p. 372, This description supposes that Arras posKic-^scci by the 
pagans* many years before the baptism of C,lovls» 
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tism of Clovis, the number of his warriors could chap. 
not exceed five thousand. The kindred tribes of 
the Franks, who had seated themselves along the 
Belgic rivers, the Scheld, the Meuse, the Mo- 
selle, and the Rhine, were governed by their in- 
dependent kings, of the Merovingian race; the 
equals, the allies, and sometimes the enemies, of 
the Salic prince. But the Germans, who obeyed, 
in peace, the hereditaiy jurisdiction of their chiels, 
were free to follow the standard of a popular and 
victorious general ; and the superior merit of 
Clovis attracted the respect and allegiance of the 
national confederacy. When he first took the 
field, he had neither gold and silver in his coffers, 
nor wine and corn in his magazines:* but he 
imitated the example of Caesar, Avho, in the same 
country, had acquired wealth by the s^ord, and 
purchased soldiers with the fruits of conquest. 

After each successful battle or expedition, the spoils 
ivere accumulated in one common mass ; every 
warrior received his proportionable share, and the 
royal.prerogative suliinitted to the equal regula- 
tions of military law. The untamed spirit of the 
barbarians was taught to acknowledge the ad- 
vantages of regular discipline.*” At the annual 

^ Gregory of T».uirs (L v, c. 1, in tom. ii, p. !S32) contrasts the*, 
poverty of Clovis ‘with the wealth of his grandsons. Yet Eeniigiits 
Gn tom. iv, p. 52) mentions his faternas opes, as siiticient ibr the 
’ redemptiem of captives. 

See Gregory, (1. Ii, c. 27, 37,' in tom. ii, p. 175, 161, 182). 

The famous story of the vase of' Soissoiis explains both the power 
and the character of Clovis, As a point of controversy, it has been 
strangely tortured by ’Boulainviiliers, Buhps, mid the other 
ant! <iuar Ians-. . ' ' ' 
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CHAP, review of the month of March, their arms wero 
diligently inspected ; and when they traversed a 
peaceful territory, they were prohibited from 
touching a blade of grass. The justice of Clovis 
was inexorable ; and his careless or disobedient 
.soldiers were punished with instant death. It 
would be superfluous to praise the valour of a 
Frank : but tlie valour of Clovis wa.s directed by 
cool and consummate prudence.*' In all his 
transactions with mankind, he calculated tlie 
weight of interest, of passiqn, and of opinion ; 
and bis measures were sometimes adapted to the 
sanguinary manners of the Germans, and some- 
times moderated by tlie milder genius of Rome, 
and Christianity. He was intercepted in the 
career of victory, s ince Ite died in the forty-fifth 
year of his age ; but he had already accomplished, 
in a reign of thirty years, the establishment of 
the French monarchy in Gaul. 

?ory over cxploit of Clovis was the defeat of 

Syaffrius,^ Syagrius, the son of dSgidius ; and the public 
' (juarrel might, on this occasion, he inflamed by 
private resentment. The glory of the fatlier st ill 
insulted the Merovingian race ; the power of the 
son might excite the jealous ambition of the king 
of the Franks, Syagrius inherited, as a patrimo- 
nial estate, the city and diocess of Soissons : the 
desolate remnant of the second Beigic, Rheinis 
and Troyes, Beauvais and Amiens, would na- 

" The dafee of Mveriiois, a noble statesman, who has managed 
weighty and ' delicate negotiations, mgenioaslj llhistrates (Mem* 
de FAcad* des Inscriptions, tom. xx, p. HT-lSd) the political system 
of Clovis. 
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torally submit to the count or patrician ami 
after the dissolution of the western empire, he 
might reign with the title, or at least with the 
authority, of king of the Romans.^ As a Roi 
man, lie had been educated in the liberal stu- 
dies of rhetoric and jurisprudence ; but he was 
engaged by ac;cident and policy in the familiar 
use of the Germanic idiom. The indepen*dent 
barbarians resorted to the tribunal of a stran- 
ger, who posses'sed the singular talent of ex- 
plaining, in their native tongue, the dictates 
of reason and equity. The diligence and affa- 
bility of their judge rendered him popular, the 
impartial wisdom of his decrees obtained their 
voluntary obedience, and the reign of Syagrius 
over the Franks and Burgundians, seemed to 
revive the original institution of civil society.^ 
In the midst of these peaceful occupations, 
Syagrius received, and boldly accepted, the 
hostile defiance of Clovis ; who challenged 
bis rival in the spirit, and almost in the lan- 
guage, of chivalry, to appoint the day, and the 

* M. Biet (in a Dissertation which dejser,w4 prise of the Aca- 
demy of Soissons, p. 178-226) ha« accurately defined the nature and 
ckteat of the kingdom of Syagrius, and hi# father; hut he too rea- 
dily allows the sligiit evidence of Dubos (tom. ji, p. 54-57) to de- 
prive him of Beauvais and Amiens. 

p I may observe that Fredegariiis, in his Epitome of Gregory of 
Tours, (tom ii, p. 398), has prudently substituted the name of jPatr#- 
dm for the incredible title of Hex jfiomanorzim* 

Sidonius, (1. v, epist. 5, in tom. i, p. 794), who styles him the 
Solon, the Amphioii of the barbarians, addresses this imaginary king 
in the tone of friendship and equality. From such offices of arbi- 
tration, the crafty Pejoces had raised himself ■ to^ the throne of the 
Me^e% (Herodot* i I, c. 96*100. 
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field/ of battle. In the time of Caesar, Soissoiis 
Avoukl have poured forth a body of fifty thou- 
sand horse; and such an army might have been 
plentifully supplied with shields, cuirasses, and 
military engines, from the three arsenals, or 
manufactures, of the city.' But the courage and 
numbers of the Gallic youth were long since 
exhausted ; and the loose bands of volunteers, 
or mercenaries, who marched under the stand- 
ard of Syagrius, were incapable of contending 
with the national valour of the Franks. It 
would he unc'cnerous, without some more accu- 
rate knowledge of his strength and resources, to 
condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, who escap- 
ed, after the loss of a battle, to the distant court 
of Thoulouse. The feeble minority of Alaric 
could not assist, or protect, an unfortunate fugi- 
.tive; the pusillanimous ‘ Goths were intimidated 
by the menaces of Clovis ; and the Roman kmg, 
after a short confinement, was delivered into the 
hands of the executioner. The Belgic cities sur- 
rendered to the king of the Franks ; and his do- 

* Camputn sibi ‘^prifeparari jiissit. M. Biet (p, 226-23!) has d Hi- 
gently ascertained this field of battle, at Xogent, a Benedicthie ab* 
bey, about ten miles to the north of Soi.ssons. The ground was mark- 
ed by a circle of pagan sepulchres; and Clovis bestowed the adjacent 
lauds of Leuilly arid Coucy on the church of Kheiins, 

• See Caesar. Comment, de Bell. Gallic- ii, 4, in tom. i, p. 220, and 
the Notitise, tom. i, p. 126. The three Fakricm of Soissons were Sev^ 
iaria^ JBaUstana, and Clinaharia* The last supplied the complete 
mour of the hea\'y cuirassiers. 

^ The epithet must be confined, to the circumstances ; and bIstory 
cannot justify the French , prejudice of Gregory, (1. il, c. 27, in tom* 

p.lt3), ut Gothorum pavere est. 
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Hiiluoiis were enlarged tovrards the East by the chap. 
ample diocess of Tongres," which Clovis sub- 
dued in the tenth year of his reign. 

The name of the Alemanni has been absurdly 
derived from their imaginary settlement opt the ofthe aio- 
banks of the Leman lake.* That fortunate dis- “.‘a’i?!): 
trict, from the lake to Avenche, and Mount Jura, 
was occupied by the Burgundians/ The northern 
parts of Helvetia had indeed been subdued by the 
ferocious Alem anni, who destroyed with their own 
hands the fruits of tiieir conquest, A province, 
improved and adorned fay the arts of Rome, was 
again reduced to a savage wilderness ; and some 
vestige of the stately Vindoaissa inay still be disr 
covered in the fertile and populous valley of the 
Aar.® From the source of the Rhine, to its con^ 

^ DiifeoiS has satisfied me, (tom, i, p. 977~S80’), that Gregory of 
Tours, his transenhers dr his readers, have repeatedly confounded 
the German kingdom of Tkiinngiaf beyond the Rhine, and the Gallic 
of Tongria, on the Meuse, which was more anciently the country 
of the Eburones, and more recently the diocess of Liege. 

^ Populi habitantes justa Lmiannum Jucimi, Alemanni dicuntuiv 
a^ervius, ad Virgil. Georgic. iv, 278. Dorn. Bouquet (tom. i, p. 

817) has only alleged the more recent and corrupt text of Isidore of 
Seville. 

? Gregory of Tours sends St. Lupicinus inter ilia Jurensis de- 
sTfti secreta, qaaj, inter Burgundiam Alamkinniamque sita, Aven- 
tica? adjacent civitati, in tom. i, p. (54B. M. de Watteville (Hist, 
de la Consideration Heivetique, tom. i, p. 9, 10) has accurately de- 
fined the Helvetian limits of the dutchy of Alemannia, and the Tran- 
jurane Burgundy. They were commensurate with the diocess of 
Constance and Avenche, or Lausanne, and are still discriminated, 
in modern Switzerland, by the use of the German, or French, laa» 
guage. ■ , . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* See Gtiniiman. de Rebus HeJveticis, Li, c* 3, p. H, 12* With- 
in the ancient walls of Vindonissa,-. the castle of Habsburgh, the al;» 

bey 
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flux with the Blein and theMosel!e,theformklable 
• swarms of the Alleinanni commanded either side 
of’ the riv’cr, by the right of ancient possession, or 
recent victory. They had spread themselves into 
(4aul, over the modern provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine ; and their bold invasion of the kingdom 
of Cologne, summoned the Salic prince to the de.- 
fence of his Ripuarian allies. Clovis encountered 
the invaders of Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac, about 
twenty-four miles from Cologne; and the two 
fiercest nations of (^nnany were mutually ani- 
mated by the memoiy of past exploits, and the 
prospector future greatness. TheFranks, after an 
obstin.at.s struggle, gave way ; and the Alemanni, 
raislngaslioiitofvictoryjinipetuouslypressedtheir 
retreat. But the battle was restored by the valour, 
the conduct, and perhaps by the piety of Clovis ; 
and the event of the bloody day decided for ever 
the alternative of empire or servitude. The last 
Idngof the Alemanni was slain in thefield, ahd his 
peoj)Ie were slaughtered and pursued, till tfiey 
threw down theg apns, and yielded to the raex'cy 
of tiie conqueror. Without discipline it was im- 
possible for them to rally ; they had contemjit- 
uously demolished the walls and fortifications 
which might have protected their distress ; and 
they were followed into the heart of their forests, 

bey of Eoiifgsfie!dt jmd the town of Brack* have snceessivcly 
'fhe philosJOpMc traveller may compare the monimientii of Eouiaa 
conquesisof feudal or Austrian tyranny, of monkish 'super.'^titloii, and 
of industrious freedom# ■ If' he be truly a piulostiphcr, he will ap- 
plaud the merit and happiness of his own times* 
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by an enemy, not lessactive,ormtrepid,thanthem-> oIiap. 
selves. The great Theodoric congratulated the 
victory of Clovis, whose sister Albofleda the king of 
Italy had lately married ; but he mildly interced- 
ed with his brother in favour of the suppliants 
and fugitives, who had implored his protection. 

The Gallic territories, which were possessed by 
the Alemanni, became the prize of their con- 
queror ; and the haughty nation, invincible, or 
rebellious, to the arms of Rome, acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the Merovingian kings, who 
graciously permitted them to enjoy their peculiar 
manners and institutions, under the government 
of official, and, at length, of hereditary dukes. 

After the conquest of the western provinces, the 
Franks alone m aintained their ancient habitations 
beyond the Rhine. They gradually subdued, and 
civilized, the exhausted countries, as far as the 
Elbe, and the mountains of Roheraia ; and the 
peace of Europe was secured by the obedience of 
Germany.'^ > 

Till the thirtieth vear of his age, Clovis con- Com-er- 
rinued to worslnp the gods ol his ancestors* ciovis, 

A. D. 496, 

« Gregory of Towrs* (L iU 37, in tom, ii, p, 176, 177, 182), 
the Gesta Francorum, (in tom. ii, p. 551), and the epistle of Theo- 
doric, (Ca.ssiodor, Variar. I. ii, c. 41, in tom. iv, p. 4), represent the 
defeat of the Alemanni. Some of their tribes settled in Khmtia, un- 
der the protection of Theodoric ; whose successors ceded the colony 
and their country to the grandson of Clovis. The state of the Ale- 
manni under the Aferovinglan kings, may be seen in Mascoii, (Hist, 
of the Ancient German.s, xi, 8, Ac, Annotation xx^Evi), and Guilli- 
man, (de Ileb. HeJvct. 1. ii, c, K)-.12, p. 72»8C))- 
^ Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that Clovis worshipped 
the gods of Greece and Home. The fact is incredible, and the 

mistake 
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Ilis disbelief, or rather disregard, of (’hristianity, 
might encourage him to pillage with less remorse 
the churches of an hostile territory : but his sub- 
jects of Gaul enjoyed the free exercise of religious 
worship ; and the bishops entertained a more fa- 
vourable hope of the idolater, than of the here- 
tics. The Merovingian prince had contracted a 
fortunate alliance with the fair Clotilda, the niece 
of the king of Burgundy, who, in the midst of an 
Arian court, was educated in the profession of the 
catholic faith. It was her interest, as well as her 
duty, to achieve the conversion® of a pagan 
husband ; and Clovis insensibly listened to the 
voice of love and religion. He consented (per- 
haps such terms had been previously stipidated) 
to the baptism of his eldest son ; and though the 
sudden death of the infant excited some super- 
stitious fears, Jhe was persuaded, a second time, to 
repeat the dangerous experiment. In the distress 
of the battle of Tolbiac, Clovis loudly invoked 
the god of Clotilda and the Christians; and vic- 
tory disposed him to hear, with respectful grati- 

■mistalce only shews ^ how completely, in less than a century, the na- 
tional religion of the Franks had been nboiished, and even forgot« 
ten. 

« Gregory of Tours relates the marriage and conversion of Cktvis, 
<h ii, c. 2S-3I, in tom. ii, p. 175-178). Even Fredegarms, or tht;' 
jjameiess Epitomizer, (in torn, ii, p. 398-4-00), the author of the 
Gesta Francorum, (in toin.'*ii, p- 54<8-352), and Almoin himseif, 
(h i, c. 13, in tom» iii, p. 37-40), may be heard without disdain. 
Tradition might long' preserve some curious circiiiDStances of these 
important transactions* 
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tude, tlie eloquent"* Remigixis,® bishop of Rheims, chap. 
who forcibly displayed the temporal and spirit-* 
iial advantages of his conversion. The king de-* 
dared himself satisfied of the truth of the catho- 
lic faith ; and the political reasons which might 
have suspended his public profession, were re- 
moved by the devout or loyal acclamations of the 
Franks, who shewed themselves alike prepared to 
follow their heroic leader, to the field of battle, or 
to the baptismal font. The important ceremony 
was performed in the cathedral of Rheims, witii 
every circumstance of m agnificence and solemnity, 
thatcould impress an awful sense of religion on the 
minds of its rude proselytes.*^ The new Con- 
stantine was immediately baptized, with three 
thousand of his w-arlike subjects ; and their ex- 

■ ^ A travelier who returned from Eheims to Auvei'gne, had stolen 
a copy of bis Declamations from the secretary or bookseller of the 
modest archbishop, (Sidonitis ApolIiiiai>h, ix, epist. T). Four epistles 
of Bemigiiis, which ai’c still extant, (in tom» iv, p. 51, 52, 53), do 
not correspond with the .splendid praise of Sidonius. 

« IHncmar, one of the successors of RemJgius, (A. D. 845-889) has 
co3n])oscd his life, (hi tom. iii, p. 373-3B0). The authority of an- 
cient iMSS. of the Church of Rheims might inspire some confidence, 
wiiic-h is destroyed, however, by the selfish and audacious fictions of 
ilincmar* It is remarkable enough, that Remigius, who was coute- 
cruted at the age of twenty-two, <A. ,0. 4o7), tilled the episcopal 
chair seventy-four years. (Pagi Critica, in Baron*, tom. ii, p. 384, 

A phial (t he Sainte Ampi^uUeJ of holy, or rather celestial, oil, was 
brought down by a white dove, for the baptism of Clovis, and it is 
still used, und renewed, in the coronation of the kings of France. 

II incmar (he aspired to the primacy of Caul) is the first author of 
this fable, (in tom- iii, p, 377), whose slight foundations the Abbe 
de Vert^t (Menioires de F Academic des Inscriptions, tom. ii, p. 619- 
633) has luvdenuined, witii pndbund re.spect, and consummate dev*' 
terlty,. . , . . ' 
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CHAP, ample was imitated by the remainder of the gmfk‘_ 
fxirbaruDis, who, in obedience to the victorious 
prelate, adored the cross which they had burnt, 
and burnt the idols vrhich they had formerly 
adored.® The mind of Clovis was susceptible of 
transient fervour ; he was exasperated by the pa- 
thetic tale of the passion and death of Christ ; and, 
instead of weighing' the salutary consequences oi’ 
that mysterious sacrifice, he exclaimed, with in- 
<liscreet fury, — “ Had I been present at the head 
“ of my valiant Franks, I would have revenged 
“ his injuries.’”* jBut the savage conqueror of 
Gaul was incapable of examining the proofs of a 
religion, u’hich depends on the laborious investi- 
gation of historic evidence, and specidative theo- 
logy. He was still more incapable of feeling the 
mild influence of the gospel, which persna(|es and 
pxirifie§ the hehrt of a genuine convert. His am- 
. bitious reign was a perpetual violation of moral 
and Christian duties; Ids hands were stained 
with blood, in peace as well as in war; and, as 
soon as Clovis had dismissed a synod of the Galli- 
can church, he calmly assjissinated all the princes 
of the Merovingian raced Yet the king of the 

s iritis depone coHa, Sicamljer'; adora qund inceiuUsti.^ ineende 
qnod adora^ti* Greg. Turon. L ii, c. 31, in tom. ii, p. 17T. 

^ Si ego ibidem com Francis meis fuls.'sem, injurias ejus vindicas- 
sem. This rash expression, •^hich Gregory has prudently concealed, 
is celebrated by Fredegarius, (Epitom. c. Sfl, in torn, ii, p. 400) ; 
Aimoin, (L i, c. 16, in tom* iii, p, 40), and the Chroniqiics de St, 
Bend'S, (I, i, c. 20* in tom* iii* p. 171), as m admirable effusion ot' 
■Christian zeal. 

* Gregory, <1. ii,- c. 40-43, In tom. H, p* 183-185), after cool* 
?y relating the repeated' crimes, mid affected reinorse, of Clovis, 

concludes s 
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Franks midit sincerely worship the Christian chap. 
God, as a Beingmore excellent and powerful than 
his national deities ; and the signal deliverance 
and victory of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to con- 
fide in the future protection of the Lord of Hosts. 

Martin, the most popular of the saints, had filled 
the western world with the fame of those miracles, 
which v/ere incessantly performed at his holy se- 
pulchre of Tours. His visible or invisible aid 
promoted the cause of a liberal and orthodox 
prince ; and the profane remark of Clovis him- 
self, that St. Martin was an expensive friend,*^ 
need not be interpreted as the symptom of any 
permanent, or rational, scepticism. But earth, 
as well as heaven, rejoiced in the conversion of the 
Franks. On the memorable day, when Clovis 
ascended from the baptismal font, he alone, in 
the Christian world, deserved the name and pre- 
rogatives of a catholic king. The emperor 
Anastasias entertained some dangerous errors con- 
cerning the nature of the divine incarnation ; and 
the barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul, 
were involved in the Arian heresy. The eldest, 
or rather the only, son of the church, was ac- 
knowledged by the clergy as their lawful sove- 

coiiclLideK, perhaps uiulesignediy, with a lesson, %vhich ambitibn will ? 
never hear ; His ita transacti.s . . . obiit*” 

^ After the Gothic victory, Clovis made rich offerings to St. Mar- 
tin of Tours. He wished to retleem his war-horse by the gift of one 
hundred pieces of gold ; but the enchanted steed could not move from 
the stable tiU the price of his' redemption had been doubled. This 
%>tirack provoked the king to exciaim, Vere B. Martinus cst bonus 
in au.idlio» seel car us in negotfo, (Gesta Francoriim, in tom. ii, p. 554^ 

-55S)» •" 
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CHAP, rtig'n, or glorious deliverer; and the arms of 
Clovis were strenuously supported by the zeal 
and favour of the catholic faction.* 
of Ar!" Under the Roman empire, the wealth and ju- 
mwi'wis risdiction of the bishops, their sacred character, 
Enman and perpetual office, their numerous dependants, 
aTTasl eloquence, and provincial assemblies, 

liad rendered them ahvays respectable, and Some- 
times dangerous. Their influence was aug- 
mented with the progress of superstition ; and the 
establishment of the French monarchy may, in 
some degree, be ascribed to the firm alliance of 
an hundred prelates, who reigned in the discon- 
tented, or independent, cities of Gaul. The 
slight foundations of the Artnorican republic had 
been repeatedly shaken, or overthrown; but the 
same people still guarded tlieir domestic freedom; 
asserted the dignity of the Roman name ; and 
bravely resisted! the predatoiy inroads, and regular 
attacks, of Clovis, wlio labouretl to extend his 
concpiests from tlie Seine to the Ijoire. Tlieir 
successful opposition introtluced an equal and 
honourable union. The Franks esteemed the va- 
lour of the Armoricans,*" and tiie Armoricans 

1 See the epistle from Fupe Anastasias to the royal convert (in 
tom. iv, p. 50, 51). Avims, bishop of Viemui, addressed Clot-is on 
the same subject, (p* 49) ; and many of the Latin bishops would as- 
sure liim of theii* joy and attachment. 

”* Instead of the an nnknowri people, who now appear 

in the text of Procopius, Hadrian de Yalah has restored the proper 
name of the i nnd this easy eorreclion has hmn almost nol- 

^ vfirsally approved. .Yet an unprejudiced reader would naturally sup- 
pbse* that Procopius means to describe a tribe of Germans in the al* 
iiance'bf •Home ; and hot a confederacy of Gallic cHles, which hud 
vciUed from the empire* ; 
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were reconciled by the religion of the Franks. 
The military force which had been stationed for 
the defence of Gaul, consisted of one hundred dif- 
ferent bands of cavalry or infantry ; and these 
troops, while they assumed the title and privileges 
of Roman soldiers, were renewed by an incessant 
supply of the barbarian youth. The extreme for- 
tifications, and scattered fragments^ of the em- 
pire, were still defended by theirhopeless courage. 
But their retreat was intercepted, and their com- 
munication was impracticable : they were aban- 
doned by the Greek princes of Constantinople, and 
they piously .disclaimed^ ' Gonnectkm fwith the 
Arian usurpers of GauL They accepted, without 
shame or reluctance, the generous capitulationj 
%vhich was proposed by a catholic hero ; and this 
spurious, or legitimate, progeny of the Roman 
legions, was distinguished in the succeeding age 
by their arms, their ensigns, and their peculiar 
dress and institutions. But the national strength 
was increased by these powerful and voluntary ac- 
cessions ; and the neighbouring kingdoms dread- 
ed the numbers, as well as the spirit, of the 
‘Franks; The reduction of the northern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, instead of being decided by the 
chance of a single battle, appears to have been 
slowly efl'ected by the gradual operation of war 
and treaty ; and Clovis acquired each object of 
his ambition, by such efforts, or such conces- 
sions, as were adequate to its real value. His 
savage character, and the virtues of Henry IV, 
suggest the most opposite ideas of human nature: 
yet some resemblance may be found in the situa- 
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tion of two princes, who conquered France by 
their valour, their policy, and the merits of a 
seasonable conversion." 

The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was 
defined hy the course of two Gallic rivers, the 
Sadne and the Rhone, extended from the forest 
of Yosges to the Alps and the sea of Blarseilles." 
The sceptre was in the hands of Gimdobald. 
That valiant and ambitious prince had reduceii 
the number of royal candidates by the death of 
two brothers, one, of whom was the father of Clo- 
tilda;*’ but his imperfect prudence still permitted 
Godegesil, the youngest of his brothers, to possess 
the dependant principality of Geneva. The Arian 
monarch was justly alarmed by the satisfaction, 
and the hopes, which seemed to animate his 

,, «*Tl4s Procopius, '{de Bell. Oothic*'!. i, c# 

ii, iEuetrates the origin of the French mo- 

nairchy.- - Yet I musfeiii)sefve, 1. That the Greek historian betrays an 
inexcu.suble ignorahcc* of tire geography of the West. 2* That these 
treaties and privileges# w}\ich should leave some lasting traces, are 
totally invisible in Gregory of Tours, the Salk laws, &c. 

Kegnum circa HhodanUiaj aut Ararim cum pravincia MassiliensI 
retinebant. Greg. Turon. hii, c. 32, intom.ii, i>. 178. The province 
of Marseilles, as far as the Durance, was afterwards ceded to the Os- 
trogoths t and the signatures of twenty-live bishops are supposed to 
represent the kingdom of Burgundy, A. D. 510. (Concil. Epaon. in 
tom. iv, p. 104, 105). Vet I would except V^indonissa. The bishop, 
who Jived under the pagan Aleiiianni, would naturally resort to the 
synod.s of the next Christian kingdom. Mascou (in his four first an- 
uolalions) has explained many circumstances relative to the Burgun- 
dian monarchy, 

■ P Mascou, (Hist of the Germans, aci, 10), who very reasoiujbiy dis- 
trusts the testimony of Gregory of Tours, has produced a passage 
'fropi A’vitus, (epkt. v), to prove that Gundobald 4^ffected to deplore 
the tragic event, which- his subjects altected to applaud. 
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clergy and people, after the conversion of Clovis j chap. 
and Gundobald convened at Lyons an assembly of 
his bishops, to reconcile, if it were possible, their 
religious and political discontents. A vain con- 
ference was agitated betAveen the tAvo factions. 

The Arians upbraided the catholics Avith^the 
worship of three Gods : the catholics defentled 
their cause by theological distinctions; and the 
usual arguments, objections, and replies, were 
reverberated Avith obstinate clamour; till the 
king revealed his secret apprehensions, by an 
abrupt but decisive question, which he address- 
ed to the orthodox bishopsf Ifybti tiiuly profess 
“ the Christian religion, why do you not restrain 
“ the king of the Franks ? He has declared Avar 
“ against me, and forms alliances with my ene- 
“ mies for my destruction. A sanguinary and 
“ covetous mind is not the symptom of a sincere 
“ conversion ; let him shew his faith by . his 
“ works.” The answer of Avitus, 'bishop of 
Vienna, who spoke in the name of his brethren, 

Avas delivered with the voice and countenance of 
an angel. “ We are ignorant of the motives and 
“ intentions of the king of the Franks : but we 
“ are taught by , scripture, that the kingdoms 
“ Avhich abandon the divine law, are frequently 
“ subverted; and that enemies will arise on every 
“ side against those who have made God their 
“enemy. Return, Avith thy people, to the laAv 
“ of God, and he will give peace and security to 
“ thy doniinions.” The king of Burgundy, Avho 
was not prepared to accept the condition, Avhkh 
the catholics considered as essential to the treaty, 

Y 3 
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CHAP. 4e!ayed and dismissed the ecclesiastical confer- 
ence ; after reproaching his bishopii, that Clovis, 
thfeir Mettd and proselyte, had privately tempted 
the allegiance of his brother.”* 

Victory of Thc allegiance of his brother was already se- 
A.^a’soo. dttced ; and the obedience of Godegesil, who 
joined the royal standard with the troops of Ge- 
neva, more effectually promoted the success of 
the conspiracy. While the Franks and Burgun- 
dians contended with equal valour, his season- 
able desertion decided the event of the battle; 
and as Gnndobald was faintly supported by the 
disaffected Gauls, he yielded to the arms of 
Clovis, and hastily retreated from the field, which 
appears to have been situated between Langres 
and Dijon. He distrusted the strength of Dijon, 
a qu^angular fortresi, encompassed by two ri- 
vers, and a wall thirty feet high, and fifteen 
thickji With four gates, and thirty-three towers i”" 
he abandoned to the pursuit of Clovis the im- 
portant cities of Lyons and Vienna ; and Gundo- 
bald still fled with precipitation^ till he had 
reached Avignon, at the distance of two hundred 
and fifty miles from the field of battle. A long 

^ See the original tionfcrence, (in tom. p. S9-102), AvUm, 
the principal actor, and probably the secretary of the meeting, was 
bishop of Vienna. A short account of hte person and works may be 
found in Diipin, j^ccleskstique, tom. v, p. 

* Cvregory of Tours^d. 19, in tom. it, p. 19T) indulges his ge- 
nius, or rather transcribes some more eloquent writer,in the descrip- 
tion of Dijon j a castle, already deserved the^ title of a city* It 

depended on the biskops of Langres tpl the twelfth century, and tif- 
t^rVards became tbd capital of the dukes of Burgundy* Longueruea 
Description 4e la France^ -paxt i, p. 380* 
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siege, and an artful negotiation, admonished the 
king of the Franks of the danger and difficulty of 
his enterprise. He imposed a tribute on the Bur- 
gundian prince, compelled him to pardon and 
reward his brother’s treachery, and proudly re- 
turned to his own dominions, with the spoils' and 
captives of the southern provinces. This splen- 
did triumph was soon clouded by the intelligence, 
that Gundobald had violated his recent obliga- 
tions, and that the unfortunate Godegesil, who 
was left at Vienna with a garrison of five thou- 
sand Franks,® had been besieged, surprised, and 
massacred, by his inhuman brother. Such an 
outrage might have exasperated the patience of 
the most peaceful sovereign; yet the conqueror 
of Gaul dissembled the injury, released the tri- 
bute, and accepted the alliance, and military 
service, of the king of Burgundy. Clovis no 
longer possessed those -advantages which had as- 
sured the success of the preceding war ; and his 
rival, instructed by adversity, had found new re- 
sources in the affections of his people. The 
Gauls or Romans applauded the mild and impar- 
tial laws of Gundobald, which almost raised them 
to the same level with their conquerors. The 
bishops were reconciled, and flattered, by the 
hopes, which he artfully suggested, of his ap- 
proaching conversion ; and though he eluded their 

* The Epitomiiser of Gregory of Tourji} (‘m tom. U, p. 401) has sup- 
plied this number of Franks; but he rashly supposes that they %vere 
cut hi piece.-3 by Giiodobakh , The, prudeiit ISurgundian spared the 
'Soldiers of Clovk, sent these odptiVes to the' king of the Yhk 
who settled them in the territory of ThouIouse» 
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CHAP, accomplishraent to the last moment of his life, 
XXXVIII. nioderation secured the peace, and suspended 
the ruin, of the kingdom of Burgundy.* 
quest 0”' ^ impatient to pursue the final ruin of that 

Burgundy kingdom, whicli was accomplished under the 
j^ante, reign of Sigismond, the son of Gundoliald. The 
A. D.SS2. 0at}i0ii0 Sigismond has acquired the honours of 
a saint and martyr but the hands of the royal 
saint were stained with the blood of his innocent 
son, whom he inhumanly sacrificed to the pride 
and resentment of a stepmother. He soon dis- 
covered his erroi’, and bewailed the irreparable 
loss. While Sigismond embraced the corpse of 
the unfortunate youth, he received a severe ad- 
monition from one of his attendants. — “ It is not 
“ his situation, O king ! it is thine which de- 
“ serves pity and ImnepIntipR.”, The reproaches 
of a guilty coaseiewe, were alleviated, however, 
by fiis liberal donationsto the monastery of Agau- 
num, or St. Maurice, in Vallais; which he him- 
self had founded in honour of the imaginaiy mar- 
tyrs of the Thehaean legion/;* ‘A-foll chorus of 

^ In this Burgundian War I have foBotved Gregory of Tours, (L ii, 
c. S2, 33, in torn* ii, p. 178, 179), wiiose narrative appears so incom- 
patible with that of Procopius, (de BelL Goth. !. i, c. 12, in tom. ii, 
p. 3i, 32), that some critics have feuj>po 5 ed two different wars. The 
Ai)fed Diibos (Hist. Critique, &c. tom. ii, p. 126«162), has distinctly 
represented the causes and the events. 

« See his life or legend, (in torn, iii, p. 4*02). A martyr t how 
strangely has that w*ord Iseen distorted from its original sense of a com- 
mon witness. St. Sigii^mond was remarkable for the cure of fevers. 

Before the end of the fifth century, the church of St. Maurice, 
and his Thebman legion, had rendered Agaunum a jdace of devout 
pilgrimage# A prdmisenous ■ community ofbi^th sexes had Intro- 
• ’ diiccd 
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perpetual psalmody was instituted by the pious 
king ; he assiduously practised the austere devo- 
tion of tlie monks : and it was his humble prayer, 
that Heaven would inflict in this world the pu- 
nishment of his sins. His prayer was heard; tlie 
avengers were at hand; and the provinces of Bur- 
gundy were overwhelmed by an army of victo- 
rious Franks. After the event of an unsuccessful 
battle, Sigismond, who wished to protract Jiis 
life that he mig'ht prolong’ his penance, con- 
cealed himself in the desert in a religious habit, 
till he was discovered and betrayed by his sub- 
jects, who solicited the favour of their new mas- 
ters. The captive monarch, with his wife and 
two children, were transported to OrleanSj and 
buried alive in a deep well, by the stern com- 
mand of the sons of Clovis ; whose cruelty might 
derive some excuse from the maxims and ex- 
amples of their barbarous age. Their ambition, 
which urged them to achieve the conquest of 
Burgundy, was inflamed, dr disguised, by filial 
piety : and Clotilda, whose sanctity did not con- 
sist in the forgiveness of injuries, pressed them to 
revenge her father’s death on the family of his 
assassin. The rebellious Burgundians, for they 
attempted to break their chains, were still permit- 
ted to enjoy their national laws under the obliga- 
tion of tribute and military service ; and the Me- 

diiced some deeds of darkness, which were abolished (A. D. by 
the regular monastery of Sigismond. Within fifty years, his an^ch 
af light made a nocturnal sally to murder their bishop, and his clergy. 
See in the Bibliotheq^ue Raisonnde (tom, xxxvi, p. 435-438) the curious 
remark of a learned librarian of Geneva, 
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rovingian princes peaceably reigned over a king- 
dom, whose glory and greatness had been first 
overthrown by the arms of Clovis/ 

The first victory of Clovis had insulted the ho- 
nour of the Goths, They viewed his rapid pro- 
gress with jealousy and terror ; and the youthful 
fame of Alaric was oppressed by the more potent 
genius of his rival. Some disputes inevitably 
arose on the edge of their contiguous dominions; 
and after the delays of fruitless negotiation, a per- 
sonal interview of the two kings was proposed 
and accepted. This conference of Clovis and 
Alaric was held in a small island of the Loire, 
near Ainboise. They embraced, familiarly con- 
versed, and feasted together ; and separated with 
the warmest professions of peace, and brotherly 
love. But their apparent confidence concealed 
a dark suspicion of hostile and treacherous de- 
signs; and their mutual complaints solicited, 
eluded, and disclaimed a final arbitration. At 
Paris, wdiich he already considered as his royal 
seat, Clovis declared to an asseimbly of the princes 
and warriors, the pretence, and the motive, of 
a Gothic war. “ It grieves me to see that the 
“ Arians still possess the fairest portion of Gaul. 
“ Let us march against them with the aid of 
God ; and, having vanquished the heretics, we 
will possess,- and divide, thgir fertile fuq- 

y MariuSj bishop , of Avmche, (Chron. in tom, ii, p* IS), has 
'marked the anthentic dates, and Gregory of Tours (i. lii, c. S, 6, m 
Ipm-dl, iS0), to expressed, the principal facts, of the life of 

'Sigismmidv and the-, conquest of Burgundy* f rocopius, (in tom* if, 
p. 34), and- Agathlas^-Xin’toiUt ii, p. 49), shew their remote and Im** 
perfect knowledge. , ■ ' 


i 
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vinces.”* The Franks, who were inspired by oiiap. 
hereditary valour and recent zeal, applauded the 
generous design of their monarch; expressed 
their resolution to conquer or die, since death 
and conquest would be equally profitable ; and 
solemnly protested that they would never shave 
their beards, till victory should absolve them from 
that inconvenient vow. The enterprise was pro- 
moted by the public, or private, exhortations of 
Clotilda. She reminded her husband, how ef- 
fectually some pious foundation would propitiate 
the Deity, and his servants : and the Christian 
hero, darting his battle-axe "Ivtth. & skilfnl and 
nervous hand,-— “ There, (said he), on that spot 
“ where my Francisca ® shall fall, will I erect a 
“ church in honour of the holy apostles.” This 
ostentatious piety confirmed and justified the at- 
tachment of the catholics, with whom he secretly 
corresponded ; and their devout wishes were gra- 
dually ripened into a formidable conspiracy. ; The 
people of Aquitain was alarmed by the indiscreet 
reproaches of their Gothic tyrants, who justly 
accused them of preferring the dominion of the 

Gregory of Totrrs. (1. ii, c. ii^ fcpm.vH> F- 181) inserts the 
short but persuasive speech of Clovis* VhMe moleste fero, quod hi 
Ariani partem teneant Galiiarum, (thd author df the Gesta fi'raii- 
4;orum»in tom* ii, p. 553, adds the precious epithet of eamus 

cum, Dei adjutorio, et, superatis eis, redigamus terram in ditioncm 
nos tram. 

* Tunc rex projecit a se in directum Bipennem suam quod est 
Fmmisca^ &c, (Gesta Franc, in tom. ii, p. 554*). The form, and uie, 
of this weapon, are clearly described by Procopius, (in tom. ii, p. 37)* 

Examples of its national appellation in Latin and French, may be 
found in the Gioss^y of BucangOj and the large Dictionnaire de 
Trevoux, , ■ 
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CHAP. Franks; and their zealous adherent Quintianus* 
b’siiop of Rodez,” preached more forcibly in his 
exile than in his diocess. To resist these foreign 
and domestic enemies, who were fortified by the 
alliance of the Burgundians, Alaric collected his 
troops, far more numerous than the military 
powers of Clovis. The Visigoths resumed the 
exercise of arms, which they had neglected in a 
long and luxurious peace a select band of va- 
liant and robust slaves attended their masters to 
the field"/ and the citi«» 'rf <Jaui were com- 
pelled to furnish their doubtful and reluctant aid. 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, who reigned 
in Italy, had laboured to maintain the tranquil- 
lity of Gaul ; and he assumed, or affected for that 
purpose, the impartial character of a mediator. 
But the sagaeioms' monarch dreaded the rising 
empire of Ciovisj and he was firmly engaged to 
support the national and religious cause of the 
Goths. 

^ It is singular ehORgli,. Mtjhentk facts 

be found in a life of Quintianus* composed in rbyme, in the 
oid Paicia of Rotiexgue, (Dubos» Hist. Critique, <Sce. toin. ii, p* 

m>. ■ ' 

Quainvis fortitudini vestrje confstlenliam Iribuat parentura ves» 
trorum innumerabills multitudo ; quamvis Attiiam potentem remU 
niscaruini Visigtitharum viribus indinatum ; tameii quia populonmi 
feroda corda longa pace moHescunt, eaveto subito in aleam mitterc, 
quos constat tantis temporibus exercitia non habere. Such was the 
salutary, but fruitless, advieo of peace, of reason, and of Theodoric^ 
(Cassiodor. L iii, ep. 2). 

Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, I. xv, e. 14) mentions and ap^ 
plrives ^the, law of” the, Visigoths, 0, lx, tit, lU tom, iv, p. 42.>), 
w!^^f)hged all masters to arm., and send, or iead, into the deid, 
a team of theit slatm., - ' 
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Tile accidental, or artificial, prodigies, ■which 
adorned the expedition of Clovis, were accepted, 
lij a superstitious age, as the manifest declaration 
of the Divine favour. He mai’ched from Paris ; 
and as he proceeded with decent reverence 
through the Iwlv diocess of Tours, his anxiety 
tempted him to consult the shrine of St. Mar- 
tin, the sanctuary, and the oracle of Gaul. His 
messengers were instructed to remark the words 
ofthe Psalm, which should happen to bechaunted 
at the precise moment when they entered the 
church. Those words most fortunately expressed 
the valour and victory of the cham{a«as s^Hiea- 
ven, and the application was, easily transferred to 
the new Joshua, the new Gideon, who went forth 
to battle against the enemies of the Lord.® 
Orleans secured to the Franks a bridge on the 
Loire ; but, at the distance of forty miles from 
Poitiers, their progress was intercepted by an ex- 
traordinary swell ofthe rivei* Vigenna, or Vienne; 
and the opposite hanks were covered by the 
encampment (rf the Visigoths. Delay must be 
always dangerous to barbarians, who consume 
the country through which they march ; and had 
Clovis possessed leisure and materials, it might 

® Thia mock ol’ divination, by acccixting as an omen the first sa* 
cred vords, which in particular circumstances should be presented 
to the aye or ear, wa« derived from the pagans ; and the Psalter, or 
Bible, was substituted to the Poems of Homer and, Virgih From 
the fourth to the fourteenth century, these sortes sanctorumf as they 
are styled, were re]ieatedly condemned by the decrees of councils, 
and repeatedly practised by kings, bishops, and saints. See a curi- 
ous dissertation of the Abb^ du Hesnel, in the Memoires cte I’Acnda- 
mie, tom* xlx, p, 287--310. 
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CHAP, have been impracticable to construct a bridae, or 
to force a passage, iu the face of a superior enemy. 
But the affectionate peasants, who were impatient 
to welcome their deliverer, could easily betray 
some unknown, or unguarded, ford : the merit 
of the discovery was enlianced by the useful in- 
terposition of fraud or fiction ; and a white hart, 
of singular size and beauty, appeared to guide 
and animate the march of the catholic army. 
The counsels of the Visigoths were u'resolute and 
distracted. A crowd . of impatient warriors, pre- 
sumptuous in their strength, and disdaining to 
fly before the robbers of Germany, excited Alaric 
to assert in arms the name and blood of the 
. conqueror of Rome; The advice of the graver 
t;hieftains pressed him to elude the first ardour 
of the Franks ? and to expect, in the southern 
provinces of . Gaul, the veteran and victorious 
Ostrogoths, whom the king of Italy had already 
sent to his assistance. The decisive moments 
were wasted in idle deliberation *, the Goths too 
hastily abandoned, perhaps, mi advantageous post ; 
and the opportunity of a secure retreat was lost 
by their slow and disorderly motions. After 
Clovis hadpassed the ford, asitisstill named, of the 
Ifarf, he advanced with bold and hasty steps to 
prevent the escape of the enemy. His nocturnal 
march was directed byaflaming meteor, suspended 
in the air above the cathedral of Poitiers ; and 
this signal, which might be previously concerted 
ivitfa the orthodox successor of St. Hilary, was 
compared to the column of fire that giiided the 
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Israelites in the desert. At the third hour of the chap. 
day, about ten miles beyond Poitiers, Clovis 
overtook, and instantly attacked, the Gothic 
army ; whose defeat was already prepared by ter- 
ror and confusion. Yet they rallied in their ex- 
treme distress, and the martial youths, who had 
clamorously demanded the battle, refused to 
survive the ignominy of flight. The two kings 
encountered each other in single combat. Alaric 
fell by the hand of his rival ; and the victorious 
Frank was saved by the goodness of his cuirass, 
and the vigour of his horse, from the spears of 
two desperate Goths, who furiously rode against 
him, to revenge the death of their sovereign. 

The vague expression of a mountain of the slain, 
serves to indicate a cruel, though indefinite, 
slaughter ; but Gregory has carefully observed, 
that his valiant countryman Apollinaris, the son 
of Sidonius, lost his life at the head of the nobles 
of Auvergne. Perhaps these suspected catholic.s 
had been maliciously exposed to the blind assault 
of the enemy ; and perhaps the influence of reli- 
gion was superseded by personal attacliment, or 
military honour.*' 

Such, is the empire of Fortune, (if we may still 
disguise our ignorance under that popular name), i>y the 

l^''ninks% 

^ A. D* 

^ .After forr^ellng the Isxt, or excusing the mistake, of Procopius, ' 

who I'jlaces the defeat of Akric near Carcassone, we* may coneiude, 
from tlie evidence of Gregory, Fortuinatus, and the author of the 
Gesfca Francoriim,, that the battle was fought nt campa Vodaden$i, on 
the blanks of the Clain, about ten miles to the south of Poitier-s, 

Clovis overtook and attacked the Visigoths 'hear' Tivoime, and tJie 
victory was decided near a village still ■ named 'Champagnd St Hh 
hire. See tile ' Dissertations ©f the Ahb^-le Boeuf, tom. I, p. 3DI«* 
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CHAP, that it is almost equally difficult to foresee the 
events of war, or to explain their various con- 
sequences. A bloody and complete victory has 
sometimes yielded no more than the possession of 
the field ; and the loss of ten thousand men has' 
sometimes been sufficient to destroy, in a single 
day, the work of ages. The decisive battle of 
Poitiers was followed by the conquest of A<jui- 
tain. Alaric had left behind him an infant son, 
a bastard competitor, factious nobles, and a dis- 
loyal people ; and the remaining forces of the 
Goths were oppressed by the general consterna- 
tion, or opposed to each other in civil discord. 
The victorious king of the Franks proceeded 
without delay to the siege of Angouleme. At 
the sound of his trumpets the walls of the city 
imitated the example of Jericho, and instantly 
fell to the ground; a splendid miracle, which 
may be reduced to the supposition, that some 
clerical engineers had secretly undermined the 
foundations of the rampart. “ At Bordeaux, 
which had submitted without resistance, Clovis 
established his winter quarters ; and his prudent 
economy transported from Tlioulouse the royal 
treasures, which were deposited in the capita! of 
the monarchy. The conqueror penetrated as far 
as the confines of Spain restored the honours 

, s Angouleme is iij the road from Poitiers to Bordeaux ; and slU 
though Gregory delays the siege, I can more readily believe that he 
confounded the order of history, than that Clovis neglected the riiics 
of war* - ' 

^ Pyrena’os monies Ferptnianuin snbjecit ; Is the expression 
of Itarico, which betrays Ms recent date ; since Perpignan did not 
before the- tenth century, (Marca Hlsfaiilca, p* IdS). This 
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of tlie catholic church; fixed in Aquitain a chap. 
colony of Franks;* and delegated to his lieu- 
tenants the easy task of subduing, or extirpat- 
ing, the nation of the Visigoths. But the Visi- 
gotlis were protected by the Vise and powerful 
monarch of Italy. While the balance was still 
equal, Theodoric had perhaps delayed the march 
of the Ostrogoths; but their strenuous efforts suc- 
cessfully resisted the ambition of Clovis; and the 
army of the Franks, and their Burgundian allies, 
was compelled to raise the siege of Arles, with the 
loss, as it is said, of thirty thousand men. These 
vicissitudes inclined the fierce spirit of Clovis to 
acquiesce in an advantageous treaty of peace. 

The Visigoths were suffered to retain the pos- 
session of Septimania, a narrow tract of sea-coast, 
from the Bhone to the Pyrenees; but the ample 
province of Aquitain, from those mountains to 
the Loire, was indissolubly united to the king- 
dom of France.** 

florid and fiibulbus writer, (perhaps a monk of Amiens; see the 
Abbe le Bteuf, Mem. de TAcademie, tom. xvii, p. 228-245), re-s- 
lates, in the allegorical character of a shepherd, the general histoiy 
of his countrymen the Franks ; hut his narrative ends with the 
death of Clovis. 

^ The author of the Gesta FrancOrum positively affirms, that 
CUovis fixed a body of Franks in the Saihtonge and Bourdelois: 
and he is not injudiciously followed by Korico, dectos mxHtes, at- 
que fortissimos, cumparvulis, atque mulieribtis. Yet it should seem 
tiiat they soon mingled with the Romans of Aquitain, till Charle- 
magne introduced a more numerous and po-werfui colony, (Bubos 
Hist* Critique, tom. ii, p, 215). 

^ In the composition of the Gothic war* I hav^e used the following 
materials, with due regard to their, unequal value. Four epistles 
from Theodoric king of Italyi (Cassiodor, 1. iii, epist. 1-4,; in tom. 
iv, p, E-5) ; Procopius, (de Bell. Goth. 1. i, t, 12* in tom. ii, p. 32, 

VQL. VI. Z -^3:) 5 
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CHAP. After the success of the Gotliic war, Clovis 
.^'^2 accepted the honours of the Roman consulship. 
Co isHi: ip The emperor Anastasius am iiitiously bestowed on 
A. 0^510. powerful rival of Theodoric, the title 

and ensigns of that eminent dignity ; yet, from 
some unknown cause, the name of Clovis has 
not been inscribed in the Fa^H either of the East 
or West.‘ On the solemn day, the monarch 
of Gaul, placing’ a diadem on his head, was in- 
vested in the church of St. ftlartin, wirii a purple 
tunic and mantle. From thence he proceeded 
on horseback to the cathedral of Tours ; and, as 
he passed through the streets, profusely scattered, 
with his own hand, a donative of gold and silver 
to the joyful multitude, who incessantly repeated 
their acclamations of Consul and Augustus.' The 
actual, or legal, authority of Clovis, could not 
receive any new accessions from the consular 
dignity. It was a name, a shadow, an empty pa- 
geant ; and if the conqueror had been instructed 

; Gregory of Tours, (L H, c, 35, 3tl, 3T, in tofn. li, p* 181- 
ilS3); Jornamles, (tie Keb. Oetids, c. 58, in tom. ii, p. 2S) ; For* 
tunatus, (In Vit. $U HiiaHi, in tom. iii, p. 380); Isidore, (in Chron. 
Gotb. in tom. it, p. 702) ; the Epitome of Gregory of Tonrs, (in 
tom. ii, p. 4-01); the author of the Gesta Francornm, (in tom. ii, 
p, 5.i3“-555) ; the Fragments of Fredegariiis, (In tom. si, p. 4(13); 
Almoin, (I. i, c. 20, in tom. iil, p. 41, 42), and Korico, (I. iv, ip 
tom. iii, p. 14-19). 

^ The Fasti of .Italy would naturally reject a consu!, the enemy of 
their sovereign ; bu£ any ingenious hypoihesis that might explain 
the silence of Constantinople and Egypt, (the Chronicle of Mar- 
cellimtH, and the Paschal).. i.s overturned by the similar silence of 
Marins bishop of Avenche, who composed his Pmii in the hingdoni 
of 'Burgundy. If the evidence of Gregory of Tours were less 
weighty and positive, .(h ii, c. SS, in tom. ii, p. 183), I could be- 
lieve that Cldyj$, like Odoacer, received the lasting title and honours 
of Fairkkn^ (Fagi Crltica, tom. ii, p. 4-54, 492), 
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f .0 claim the ancient preroffatives of that high office, chap. 
they must have expired with the period of its an- 
nual duration. But the Romans were disposed 
to revere, in the person of their master, that 
antique title which the emperors condescended 
to assume : the barbarian himself seemed to con- 
tract a sacred obligation to respect the majesty 
of the republic; and the successors of Theodosius, 
by soliciting his friendship, tacitly forgave, and 
almost ratified, the usurpation of Gaul. 

Twenty-five years after the death of Clovis, 631.-1. 
thi.s important concession was more formally de- of the 
dared, in a treaty between his sons and the era- ^^®arehy 
peror Justinian. The Ostrogoths of Italy, un- ^ 
able to defend their distant acquisitions, had re- ‘ * 
signed to the Franks the cities of Arles and Mar- 
seilles : of Arles, still adorned with the seat of a 
pretorian prefect, and of Marseilles, enriched 
by the advantages of trade and navigation.”* 

This transaction was confirmed by the imperial 
authority; and Justinian, generously yielding to the 
Franks the sovereignty of the countries beyond 
the Alps, which they already possessed, absolv'ed 
the provincials from their allegiance ; and esta- 
blished on a more lawful, though not more so- 
lid, foundation, the throne of the Merovingians.'* 

™ Under tlie Merovingian kings, Marseilles still imported from 
the Ka.st, paper, wine, oil, linen, silk, precious stones, spices, 

The Gauls, or Franks, traded to Syria, and the Syrians were esta« 
blishod in Gaul. See M. de Guignes, Mem. de I’Academie, torn® 

XXXV i'i, p. 471-47 5. 

n ys* This strong declaration' 
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CHAP. From that era, they enjoyed the right of cele- 
brating at Arles tlie games of the Circus ; aud 
by a singular privilege, which was denied even 
to the Persian monarch, the goM coin, impressed 
with their name and image, obtained a legal 
currency in the empire.® A Greek liistoriau of 
that age has praised the private and public vir- 
tues of the Franks, with a partial enthusiasm, 
which cannot he sufficiently justified by their do- 
mestic annals/ He celebrates tlieir politeness 
and urbanity, their regular government, and 
orthodox religion ; and boldly asserts, that these 
barbarians could be distinguished only by their 
dress and language from the subjects of Rome. 
Perhaps the Franks already displayed the social 
disposition, and lively graces, which in every 
age have disguised their vices, and sometimes 
concealed their intrinsic merit. Perhaps Aga- 
thias, and the Greeks, were dazzled by the rapid 

of ProcophiSi (die Bell. CSothic. I* Ul, cap* 33* In tom. li* p* 41)* 
wnuid almost suBiee to Justify the Abb^ Bubos. 

® The Franks, who probably used the mints of Treves, I.yoiF\ 
and Arles, lijiitated the coinage of the Roman emperora of scYcnty- 
two sdidif or pieces, to the pound of gold. But the Franks csta- 
Idished only a decuple proportion of gold and silver, ttUi shiliiugs 
will be a sufficient valuation of their solidus of gold. It was the 
common standard of the barbaric tines, and contained forty iktmra^ 
or silver tlireepences. Twelve of these denarii made a so&ks or 
shilling, the ewentieth part of the jionderai and numeral ihn^e^ or 
pound of silver, which has been so strangely reduced In modern 
France. See. L'e Blanc Traite Hktorique dcs Monnoyes de France, 

37-Bh &c. 

p Agstlhias, in tom. ii, p. 4?.' Gregory of Tours exhibits a very 
different picture. Ferhaps -it would not be easy* within the same 
historical space, to find more vice and less v'Irtue. We are cemtinu* 
wily shocked by ’the 'union of'savage and corruxst niuiiuprs. 
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progress of tlieir arms, and splendour of their chap. 
empire. Since the conquest of Burgiindy, Gaul, 
except the Gothic province of Septimania, was 
subject, in its whole extent, to the sons of Clovis. 

They had extinguished the German kingdom of 
Thuringia, and their vague dominion penetrated 
beyond the Rhine, into the heart of their native 
forests. The Alemanni, and Bavarians, who 
had occupied the Roman provinces of Rhsetia and 
Noricum, to the south of the Danube, confessed 
themselves the humble vassals of the Franks ; 
and the feeble harrier of the Alps was incapable 
of resisting their ambition. When the last sur- 
vivor of the sons of Clovis united the inheritance 
and conquests of the Merovingians, his kingdom 
extended far beyond the limits of modern France. 

Yet modern France, such has been the progress 
of arts and policy, far siu'passes in wealth, popu- 
lousness, and power, the spacious but savage 
realms of Clotaire or Dagobert.** 

The Franks, or French, are the only people of Political 
Europe who can deduce a perpetual succession 'ersy!' > 
from the conquei’ors of the wa^stern emjure. But 
their conquest of Gaul was followed by ten cen- 
turies of anarchy, and ignorance. On the re- 
vival of learning, the students who had been 
formed in the schools of Athens and Rome, dis- 
dained their barbarian ancestors; and a long 

^ M. de Foncemagne has traced, iii fi correct and elegant disserta^ 
tion, (Mein, de FAcademie, tom. viii, p. 505-5^8), the ejttejit and 
mitsi of the French monarchy. 
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period elapsed before patient labour could pro 
■ vide the requisite materials to satisfy, or rather 
to excite, the cariosity of more enlightened 
times/ At length the eye of criticism and phi- 
losophy was directed to the antiquities of France; 
but even philosophers have been tainted by the 
contagion of prejudice and passion. The most 
extreme and exclusive sj'steins of t!ie personal 
servitude of the Gauls, or of their voluntary and 
equal alliance with the Franks, have been rasidy 
conceived, and obstinately defended : and the in- 
temperate disputants have accused each other of 
conspiring- against the prerogative of the crown, 
the dignity of the nobles, or the freedom of the 
people. Yet the sharp conflict has usefully exer- 
cised the adverse powers of learning and genius; 
and each antagonist, alternately vanquished and 
victorious, has extirpated some ancient errors, 
and established some interesting truths. An im- 
partial strangei-, instructed by their discoveries, 
their disputes, and e^-en their faults, may de- 
scribe, from the same original materials, the state.* 
of the Roman provincials, after Gaul had sub- 

* Tlie khhe Bubos (Hktolre Critique, toiB. I, p. 29-36) bas Irijlv 
^ntl agrecabiy represented the slow progress of these studies ; and lur 
observes, that Gregory of Tours was only once printed before the 
year 1560, According to the complaint of HeinecciuSi, _iOperaj tarn, 
in, Sylloge iii, p. &:c.), Germany received with indlfibreisce and 
contempt'the codes of, barbaric laws, which were published by He* 
roldus, Lindenbrogias, At present those laws, Cas far as they re« 
■late to Gaul), the history of Gregory of Tours, and all the monuments 
of the I^lerovliiglan race, appear m a pure and perfect state, ui 
hrst four volumes of the himxMm of France* , 
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mitted to the arms and laws of the Merovingian chap. 

XXXVIII. 

The rudest, or the most servile, condition of L®ws or 
human society, is regulated, however, by some 
fixed and general rules. When Tacitus survey- 
ed the primitive simplicity of the Germans, he 
discovered some permanent maxims, or customs, of 
public and private life, which were preserved by ’ 
faithful tradition, till the introduction of the art 
of writing, and of the I.atin tongue.‘ Before 
the election of the Merovingian kings, the most 
powerful tribe, or nation, of the Franks, ap- 
pointed four venerable chieftains to compose the 
Salic laws and their labours were examined 
and approved in three successive assemblies of 
the people. After the baptism of Clovis, he 

s In the space of thirty year,*?, (1728-1765), this interesting subject 
has been agitated by the free spirit of the Count de Bouiainviliiers, 

CMemoires Historiques siir I’Etat de la France, particularly tom. i, 
p. 15— i9) ; the learned ingenuity of the Abbd Dubos, (Histoire Cri- 
tique de rEtablissement de la Monarchic Francoise dans les Cauls, 2 
voisin -lto); the comprehensive genius of the president de Montesquieu, 

(Esprit das Loix, particularly I. xsviii, xxx, xxxi), and the good 
sense and diligence of the Abbe de Mably, (Observations mi' rili-s- 
toire de France, 2 vols. I2nio). 

^ I have derived much instruction 'from two learned works of Hel* 
need us ,the History, and the Ekmeiits, of the Germanic law. In a ju- 
dicious preface to the Elements, he considers, and tries to excuse, the 
defects of that barbarous jurisprudence. 

“ Latin appears to have been the original language of the Salic 
law. It was probably composed in the beginning of the fifth century, 
before the era (A. D. 421) of the real or fabulous Pharamond. The 
preface mentions the four Cantons which produced the four legisla- 
tors; and many provinces, Franconia, Saxony, Hanover, Brabanb 
&c. have claimed them as their own. See an excellent DiKsertutio.u 
of Helneccius, dc Lege Salica, tom, iii,- Syli'oge Hi, p* 247-20.7^ 
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reformed several articles that appeai-ed incompa- 
tible with Christianity : the Salic law was again 
amended by his sons ; and at length, under the 
reign of Dagobert, the code was revised and pro- 
mulgated in its actual form, one hundred years 
after the establishment of the French monarchy. 
Within the same period, the customs of 
j'kiTis were transcribed and pulilishcd : and Char- 
lemagne himself, the legislator of his age imd 
countiyg had accurately studied the tim national 
laws, which still prevailed among the Franks.'" 
The same care was extended to their vassals; and 
the rude institutions of the Alemanni and Bava- 
rians were diligently compiled and ratified hy the 
supreme authority of the hleroviiigian kings. 
Tho Vmgoihs and Burgundians, whose concfuests 
in Gaul preceded those of the Franks, shewedless 
impatience to attain one of the principal benefits 
of civilized society. Euric was tho first of the 
Gothic pi-inceswho expressed in writing the man- 
ners and customs of his people ; and the compo- 
sition of the Burgundian laws was a measure of 
policy rather than of justice; to alleviate! the 
yoke, and regain the affections, of their Gallic 
subjects.’’ Thus, by a singular coincidence, the 

* Eginluird, in Vit, CaroH Magnl, c, 2 j), in tow. v, p. iOO. By 
these two Uwsj most critics imdersiand the Salic and the Kiimarian. 
The former extended from the Carbonarian forest tu the Jyoire, (tom. 
Iv, p. 151) ; and the latter might be obeyed from the same furesi 
the Ehine, (torn, iv, p# 222). 

Consult ;the ancient and modern prefaces of the several Codes, 
in tbc Cowrih volume of tho HistoriaiiH of France, The orlgiiiai 

prologue 
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Germans framed tlieir artless institutions, at a 
time when the elaborate system of Roman juris- 
prudence was finally consummated. In the Salic 
laws, and the Pandects of Justinian, we may 
compare the first rudiments, and the full matur- 
ity, of citil wisdom ; and whatever prejudices 
may be suggested in favour of barbarism, our 
calmer reflections will ascribe to the Romans the 
superior advantages, not only of science and rea- 
son, but of humanity and justice. Yet the laws 
of the Ijarbarians were adapted to their wants and 
desires, their occupations and their capacity ; and 
they all contributed to preserve the peace, and 
promote the improvements, of the society for 
whose use they were originally established. The 
Merovingians, instead of imposing an uniform 
rule of conduct on their various subjects, per- 
mitted each people, and each family of their 
empire, freely to enjoy their domestic institu- 
tions nor were the Romans excluded from the 
common benefits of this legal toleration.® The 

prologue to thu Salic law, expresses (tbough in a foreign dialcet) the 
genuine spirit ' of the Franks more forcibly than the ten hooks ot 
Gregory of Tours. 

^ The Kipuariatt law declares, and defines, 'this indulgence in faro«r 
ofthe piaintiir, (tit. xxxi, In torn, iv, p. 2-1*0); and the satneioleratiott 

nuderstood, or expressed, in all the Codes, except that of the Visj« 
goihs of vSpairi. Tauta diversitas legum tsay.s iigobarcl, ia the ninth 
century) quanta non solum in regionibtis, 'au't civitatilnis, sed cilam 
In multls domibus habetur. Nam pierumque contlngit ut isiinulcant 
aat sedeant quiaque homilies, et noiliis eornm communem legem 
cum altero habeut, (ia torn. ?i, p. 356). He foolishly^ proposes io 
introduce an imiforinity of law, as well as of faith. 

** Inter liomaoos negotia causarum Eomanis kglbus praxupimus^ 
lermiaari. Such are the words of 'a general coiistitutiori promiil* 

gated 
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embraced the law of tlieir parents, tiie 
'' ife that of her husband, the freedman that of 
his patron ; and, in all cases, where the parties 
were of different nations, the plaintiff, or ac- 
cuser, was obliged to follow the tribunal of the 
defendant, who may always plead a judicial pre- 
sumption of right or innocence. A more ample 
latitude w'as allowed, if every citizen, in the pre- 
sence of the judge, might declare the law under 
which he desired to live, and the national so- 
ciety to which he chose to belong. Such an in- 
dulgence vroiild abolish the partial distinctions of 
^’ictol•y ; and the Roman provincials might pa- 
tiently acquiesce in the hardships of their condi- 
tion ; since it depended on themselves to assume 
the privilege, if they dared to assert the character, 
of free and warlike barbarians.'* 

Kw” When justice inexorably requires the death of 

iiamieitie. a murdei’er, each private citizen is fortified by 
the assurance, that the laws, the magistrate, and 

galud by Clotaire, the soft of Clovis, and sole monareli of the Franks# 
(in tom. iv, p. 116), about the year 500. 

^ This liberty of choice has been nptly deduced (Esprit des Lulx, 

1. xxtiii, 2) from a constitution of Lothuire I, (Leg. Lungobard, 1. ii, 
lit, hi!, in Codex Lindebrog* p. 6640; though the exainpie is too 
fcoerit and partial From a various reading in the Salic lam*, (tit* 
xliv, not xiv), the Abbe de Mably (tom. i, p. 390-293) has conjectur*" 
ed, that, at tirst, a barbarian only, and afterward-s any man^ (consi- 
qiiently a Homan), might live according to the law of the Franks. I 
am sorrow to oifepd this ingenious conjecture by observing, that the 
stricter sense fkarbarum) is expressed in the reformed copy of Char- 
kmagne; which is conlirmed by the Eoyai and Wolfciibuttle IfSS. 
The looser interpretation {kummmj is authori; 2 ed only by the MS, of 
Fulda, from whence Herpldus published his edition. See the four 
original texts o|the Salic law# in tom. iv, p, 14-7, 173, 196# 
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tlie whole coramunit}% are the guardians of his 
personal safety. But in the loose society of the 
Germans, revenge was always honourable, and 
often meritorious ; the independent warrior chas- 
tised, or vindicatad, with his own hand, the in- 
juries which he had ofiered, or received ; and he 
had only to dread the resentment of the sons, and 
kinsmen, of the enemy, whom he had sacrificed 
to his selfish or angry passions. The magistrate, 
conscious of his weakness, interposed, not to pu- 
nish, but to reconcile ; and he w'as satisfied if he 
could persuade, or compel, the contending pai- 
ties to pay, and to accept, the riioderate fine 
which had been ascertained, as the price of 
blood.® The fierce spirit of the Franks would 
have opposed a more rigorous sentence ; the same 
fiercenesss despised these ineffectual restraints : 
and when their simple manners had been cor- 
rupted by the wealth of Gaul, the public peace 
was continually violated by acts of hasty or deli- 
berate guilt. In every just government, the same 
penalty is inflicted, or at least is imposed, for the 
murder of a peasant, or a prince. But the na- 
tional inequality established by the Franks, in 
their criminal proceedings, wms the last insult 


c 

IS 


In the heroic times of Greece, the guilt of murder was expiated 
hy a pecuniary satisfaction to the family of the deceased, (Feithiiis 
Antiqiiitat. Homeric. I. ii, e. S)» Heineecius, in his preface to the 
Elements to the Germanic Law, favourably suggests, that at Konie 
and Athens homicide was only punished with exile. It Is true s 
'hut exile was a aqrital imimhimnt for a cih>en of Eoinc or Athens. 
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CHAP, and abuse of conquest,'* Ju the calm moments 
of legislation they solemnly pronounced, tliat the 
life of a Roman was of smaller value than that of 
a barbarian. The A/itrusiioti,'" a name expressive 
Ilf the most illustrious birth or dignity among 
the Franks, was appreciated at the sum of six 
luuuli'cd pieces of gold; while the noble provin- 
triul, who tvas admitted to the king’s table, migiit 
be legally murdered at the expence of three hun- 
dred jneccs. Two hundred were deemed suffi- 
cient for a Frank of ordinary condition ; but tlie 
meaner Tlomans were exposed to di.sgrace and 
danger by a trifling- compensation of one hun- 
dred, or even fifty, pieces of gold. Had these 
laws been regulated by any principle of equity or 
reason, the public protection should have sup- 
plied in just proportion the want of personal 
strength. But the legislator had weighed in the 
scale, not of justice, but of policy, the loss of a 
soldier against that of a slave ; the head of an in- 
solent and rapacious barbarian was guarded by an 
heavy fine ; and the slightest aid was afforded to 

^ This |)roppttio3fi is by the Salic, (tit. xliv, lii toiru ic, p» 
1.4‘T), and the Bipiiarian, (tit. vii, xi, xxxvi, in tom, iv, p. 2ST, 24 i), 
laavs: but the latter cloe,g not dirtinguii;h csiiy difference of Komrmsb 
Yet the orders of the clergy are placed above the Franks themselves^ 
and the Burgundians and Alemaiini between the Franks and the 
Bomans. 

® The Anirm^kne$t qni ia trmU Dstnimeat kudi, iin* 

iloubtedly represent the first order of Franks ; but it Is a question 
whether fhc-lt rank was personal* or hereditary. The AbbI de "Mably 
(tom. i, p. 334-347) is not displea.'?ed to mortify the pride of biuh* 
(Esprit# I. XXX, c* 2$), fey dating the mgm of French iwbilify iroiu 
ihe reigii'of Clolaire II, '(A.. D. §15). 
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the most defenceless subjects. Time insensibly chaf. 
abated the pride of the conquerors, and the pa- 
tience of the vanquished ; and the boldest citizen 
was taught by experience, that he might suffer ' 
more injuries than he could inflict. As the man- 
ners of the Franks became less ferocious, their 
laws were rendered more severe ; and the Mero- 
vingian kings attempted to imitate the impartial 
rigour of the Visigoths and Burgundians.^ Under 
the empire of Charlemagne, murder was univers- 
ally punished with death ; and the use of capital 
punishments has been liberally multiplied in the 
jurisprudence of modern Europe.^ 

The civil and military professions, Avhich had Jiwipnent j 
been separated by Constantine, were again united 
by the barbarians. The harsh sound of the Teu- 
tonic appellations Avas mollified into the Latin 
titles of Duke, of Count, or of Prefect ; and the 
same officer assumed, within his district, the com- 
mand of the troops, and the administration of 

^ See the Burgundian laws, (tit. ix, in tom* iv, p. 257) ; the Code 
of the Visigoths, (I. vi, tit. v, in tom. iv, p. 391), and the constitu- 
tion of Chilckhert^ not of Paris, but most evidently of Aiistrasia, (in 
tom. p. 112). Their premature severity was sometimes rash and 
excessive. Childebert condemned not only murderers but roldicrv ; 

«|uomodo sine lege involavit, sine lege moHatur; and even the negli- 
gent judge was- involved in the same sentence. The Visigoths .aha o- 
doned an iinsiiccossful mrgQon to the family of' his deceased patient, 
ut C|Uod do eo facerc voiuerint haheant potestatem, (I. xi, tit. i, in 
tom. iv, p. 435). 

i? See in the sixth volume of the works of Heineccius* the Elemeia- 
ta Juris Germanici, 1. ii, p. !i, N®. 261, 262, 290-283. Yet some 
vestiges of these pocimiary compositions for murder have been trut‘»-'d. 
in Germany, as late os the sixteenth century. ■ 
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CHAP, jtisiice.^’ But the fierce and illiterate elueftain 
xxxvur, gg|(jojj| qualified to discharge the duties of a 
judge, which require all the faculties of a philo- 
sophic mind, laboriously cultivated by experience 
and study ; and his nide ignorance was compelled 
to embrace some simple, and visible, methods of 
ascertaining the cause of justice. In every reli- 
gion, the Deity has been invoked to confirm the 
truth, or to punish the falsehood, of human tes- 
timony ; but this pow’erful instrument was mis- 
applied and abused, by the simplicity of the Ger- 
man legislators. The party accused might justify 
his innocence, by producing before their tribun- 
al a number of friendly witnesses, who solemnly 
declared their belief, or assurance, that he w’as not 
guilty. According to the weight of the charge, 
this legal number of compurgators was multi- 
plied ; seventy-two voices were required to ab- 
solve ah incendiary, or assassin : and when the 
chastity of a queen of France was suspected, three 
hundred gallant nobles swore, without hesitation, 
that the infant prince had been actually begotten 
by her deceased husband.^ Tlie sin and scan- 
dal of manifest and frequent perjuries engaged 

^ The whole subject of fne Germanic judges, and their jurisdiction, 
is copiously tretiled by Heineccliis, (Element Jiir* Germ* I* lii, 
1~TL^). ! cannot fmd any proof, that, under the Merovingian racej» 

the scahini, or a.$sessors, were chosen bj’ the people. 

^ Gregor. Turon, I. viii, c. 9, in tom. ii, p. 316. Bfontesquieu ob« 
serv'es, (Esprit des Loix, L xKviii, c. 13), that the Salic law did not 
admit these negative frmfs so universally estabilshed in the barbaric 
cofle-s. Yet this obscure concubine, (Fretlegundis), who became 
the wife oS the grandson of Clovis, mmi have followed the Sa!> 
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the magistrates to remove these dangeroRs tempt- c h a r 
ations ; and to supply the defects of human testi- 
mony, by the famous experiments of fire and 
water. These extraordinary trials were so capri- 
ciously contrived, that, in some cases, guilt, and 
innocence in others, could not be proved with- 
out the interposition of a miracle. Such miracles 
were readily provided by fraud and credulity ; 
the most intricate causes were determined by this 
easy and infallible method ; and the turbulent 
barbarians, who might have disdained the sen- 
tence of the magistrate, submissively acquiesced 
in the judgment of God.^ 

But the trials by single combat gradually ob- JudidHi 
tamed superior credit and authority, among ^ 
warlike people, who could not believe, that a 
brave man deserved to suffer, or that a coward 
deserved to live.’ Both in civil and criminal 
proceedings, the plaintiff, or accuser, the de- 
fendant,- or even the witness, were exposed to 
mortal challenge from the antagonist who was 
destitute of legal proofs ; and it was incumbent 
on them either to desert their cause, or publicly 
to maintain tbeir honour, in the lists of battle. 

They fought either on foot or on horseback, 


^ r\hiratori, in the Antiquities of Italy* has given two DlsKerta- 
lions (xxxviii, xxxlx) on the judgments of God* - It was expected* 
that f re would not burn the innocent ; and that the pure element of 
■mater would not allow the guilty to sink into its bosom. 

^ Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. %xvuU c. 17} has condescended 
to explain and excuse la maniere de penser de nos peres*** on tlie 
subject of judicial combats. He follows this strange institution from 
the age of Gimdobald to that of St. Lewis | and the philosopher L'« 
sometimes lost In the legal antiquarian. , , ' 
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p. according to the custom of their nations’^' and the 
decision of the sword, or lance, was ratified by 
the sanction of heaven, of the judge, and of the 
people. This sanguinary law was introduced into 
Gaul by the Burgundians ; and their legislator 
Giindobald“ condescended to answer the com- 
plaints and objections of his subject Avitus. 
“ Is it not true,” said the king of Burgundy to 
the bishop, “ that the event of national wars, 
“ and private combats, is directed by tlie judg- 
“ ment of God ; and that his providence awards 
“ the victory to the juster cause?” By such pre- 
vailing- arguments, the absurd and cruel practice 
of judicial duels, which had been peculiar to 
some tribes of Germany, w-as propagated and 
established in all the monarchies of Europe, from 
Sicily to the Baltic* At the end of ten cen- 
turies, the reign of legal violence was not totally 
extinguished; and the ineffectual censures of 
saints, of popes, and of synods, may seem to 
prove, that the influence of superstition is weak- 
ened by its unnatural alliance with reason and 

“ In a memorable duel at Aix-la«CliapeIiO, (A. D. 820), before 
emperor Lewis the Pious, his biographer observes, secundum legem 
propriam, utpote guia uterquc Gothus erat, equestri pugna congres- 
sus est, (Vit. Lud* Pii, c. 33, in toiu. vi, p. 103). Ermoldiis Nigel- 
liis, (I. ill, in tom. vi, p. 48-50), who describes the duel, 

admires the ats nova of fighting on horsebach, w^hidi was unknown 
to the Franks. 

“ In his original edict, published at Lyons, (A* B. 501),; Gumlo- 
baM establishes and justifies the use of judicial combat, (Leg. Bur. 
gund. tit. x!v, in tom. u, p. 267, 268). Three hundred years after- 
wards, Agobard, bishop of Lyons, solicited Lewis the Pious to abolish 
the law of an Arlan tyrant, <tn tom. vi, p. 356-358), He relates the 
conversation of Gundobald and Avitus, 
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humanity. The tribunals were stained with the chap. 

blood, perhaps, of innocent and respectable citi- ‘ 

zens ; the law, which now favours the rich, then 
yielded to the strong ; and the old, the feeble, 
and the infirm, were condemned, either to re- 
nounce their fairest claims and possessions, to 
sustain the dangers of an unequal conflict,® or to 
trust the doubtful aid of a mercenary champion. 

This oppressive jurisprudence was imposed on 
the provincials of Gaul, who complained of any 
injui'ies in their persons and property. What- 
ever might be the strength, or courage, of indi- 
viduals, the victorious barbarians excelled in the 
love and exercise of arms; and the vanquished* 

Roman was unjustly summoned to repeat, in his 
own person, the bloody contest, which had been 
already decided against his country 

A devouring host of one hundred and twenty Division of 
thousand Germans had formerly passed the Rhine 
under the command of Ariovistus, One third 

® ** Acdclit, (says Agobard), ut non solum valentes viribus, sed 
ctmn infirmi et senes lacessantur ad pugnam, etiam pro vilissimir 
rebus. Quibus foralibus certarninibus contingujit homiddia in- 
justa; et crudeles ac perversi eventus judidorum.” Like a 
prudent rhetorician, he suppresses the legal privilege of hiring cham- 
pfons. 

p Montesquieu, (Esprit des Loix, xx'dii, c. 14), who understands 
•ish/ the judicial combat was admitted by the Burgundians, Ripu- 
iirians, Alemanni, Bavarians, Lombards, Thuringians, Frisons, and 
Saxons, is satisfied (and Agobard seems to countenance the asser- 
tion) that it was not allowed by the Salic law. Yet the same custom, 
at least in cases of treason, is mentioned by Ermoldus Nigellus, (L iii, 

543, in tom* vi, p. 48), and the anonymous biographer of Lewis the 
Pious, (c. 46, in tom. vi, p. 112), .as the antiquus P'rancoriim.,' . 

more Francis sollto/* &c, expressions too generid to exdude the 
noblest of their tribes. 
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part of the fertile lands of the Sequani was ap- 
■ propriated to their use ; and the conquei’or soon 
repeated his oppressive demand of another third, 
for the accommodation of a new colony of twenty- 
four thousand barbarians, whom he had invited 
to share the rich harvest of Gaul.^ At the dis- 
tance of five hundred years, the Visigoths and 
Burgundians, who revenged the defeat of Ario- 
vistus, usurped the same unequal proportion of 
iwo thirds of the subject lands. But this distri- 
bution, instead of spreading over the province, 
may be reasonably confined t© the peculiar dis- 
tricts where the victorious people had been 
planted by their own choice, or by the policy of 
their leader. In these districts, each bsirbarian 
was connected by the ties of hospitality with some 
Roman provincial. To this unwelcome guest, 
the proprietor was compelled to abandon two 
thirds of his patrimony; l»ut the German, a 
shepherd, and a hunter, might sometimes con- 
tent himself with a spacious range of wood and 
pasture, and resign the smallest, though most 
valuable, portion, to the toil of the industrious 
Imsbandman.'^ The silence of ancient and au- 

Ctesar tie BelL GtiiL 1. in tom, i, p. 213. 

* The Dhneure hints of a division of lands occasionally scattered 
Ui the laws of the Burgundians, (tit. liv. I, 2, ip tom. Iv* 

■g. 212), and Visigoths, (1. x, tit. i, X®. 8, §, Ih*, in tom. iv, 

p, #28, 42!?, 430), are skdfuily explained by the president Blan- 
U‘squieu, (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxx, c* 7, 8, 0). I shall only add, 
that, among the Ooths, the division seems to have been ascertained 
by the jimgmc-nt of the neighbourhood; that the barbarians frt»« 
usurped the remaining tMrdi and that the Eomans might 
recover their right, unless they were barred by a presciiptlcm of lifiy 
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thentic testimony has encouragfed an opinion, that 
the rapine of the Franks was not moderated, or 
disguised, by the forms of a legal division ; that 
they dispersed themselves over the provinces of 
Gaul, without order or controul; and that each 
victorious robber, according to his wants, his 
avarice, and his strength, measured with his 
sword the extent of his new inheritance. At a 
distance from their sovereign, the barbarians 
might indeed be tempted to exercise such arbi- 
trary depredation ; but the firm and artful policy 
of Clovis must curb a licentious spirit, which 
would aggravate the misery of ttie vanquished, 
whilst it corrupted the union and discipline of 
the conquerors; The memorable vase of Soissons 
is a monument, and a pledge, of the regidar dis- 
tribution of the Gallic spoils; It was the duty, 
and the interest, of Clovis, to provide rewards 
for a successful army, and settlements for a nu- 
merous people ; without inflicting any wanton 
or superfluous injuries, on the loyal catholics of 
Gaul. The ample fund^ which he might law- 
fully acquire, of the imperial patrimony, vacant 
lands, and Gothic usurpations, wmuld diminish 
the cruel necessity oCseizure and confiscation ; 
and the humble provincials would more patiently 
acquiesce in the equal and regular distribution of 
their loss.* 

® It is smgtilar enough, that the president de Moiitesi|oici!,- (Esprit' 
tles,,,JLoix, I» XXX, c.^,7),,aiid the Abbd de Mablj, (Observations, tom.-. . 
f, |),- 21, 22),’ agree in this strange supposition of arbitrary and pri-’ 
vate rapine. The Count de Boulainvilliers (Etat de la France, tom., 
i, p. 22, 2S) shews a strong understanding, through a cloud of 
noumre and prejudice. 
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Domain 
and bene- 
fices of the 
■Merotin- 
"ians. 


The wealth of the Merovingian princes con- 
sisted in their extensive domain. After t!ie con- 
<jnest of Gaul, they still delighted in the rustic 
simplicity of their ancestors; the cities were 
abandoned to solitude and decay ; and their 
coins, their charters, and their synods, are still 
inscribed with the names of the villas, or rural 
palaces, in which they successively resided. One 
hundred and sixty of these palaces, a title which 
need not excite any unseasonable ideas of art or 
luxury, were scattered through the provinces of 
their kingdom; and if some might claim the 
honours of a fortress, the far greater part could 
be esteemed only in the light of profitable farms. 
The mansion of the long-haired kings was sur- 
rounded w'ith convenient yards, and stables, for 
the cattle and the poultry ; the gai'den was 
planted with useful vegetables ; the various 
trades, the labours of ag-riculture, and even the 
arts of hunting and fishing, were exercised by 
servile hands, for the emolument of the sove- 
reign ; his magazines were filled %vith corn and 
wine, either for sale or consumption; and the 
whole administration was conducted by the 
strictest maxims of private economy.^ This 
ample patrimony was appropriated to supply 

^ See tlie fustic edict, of ratber code, of Cbarleaiagiie, which con- 
tains seventy distinct and minute regulations of tlmt great monarch, 
(In tom. ¥, p, He ref|uires an account of the horns and 

«kins of the goats? allows Ms fish to be sold ; and carefully directs., 
that the larger villas fC&piiwmmJ shall maintain one hundred hens 
and thirty geese ? and the smaller fMam'imak&J 0fty keiis and twelve 
geese. Mabillon (de Ke’Diplomatici) has investigated the names, tfe«* 
number, and the situation of the Merovingian villas* 
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the hospitable plenty of Clovis, and his success- chap. 
ora ; and to reward the fidelity of their brave 
companions, who, both in peace and war, were 
devoted to their personal service. Instead of an 
horse, or a suit of armour, each companion, ac- 
cording to his rank, or merit, or favour, w^as in- 
vested with a bemjice, the primitive name, and 
most simple form, of the feudal possessions. 

These gifts might be resumed at the pleasure 
of the sov’^ereign ; and his feeble prerogative de- 
rived some support from the influence of his li- 
berality. But this dependant tenure w'as gra- 
dually abolished" by the independent and rapa- 
cious nobles of France, who established the per- 
petual property, and hereditary succession, of 
their benefices ; a revolution salutary to the 
earth, which had been injured, or neglected, by 
its precarious masters.* Besides these royal and 
beneficiary estates, a large proportion had been 
assigned, in the division of Gaul, of allodial miA 
Salic lands : they were exempt from tribute, and 
the Salic lands w’ere equally shared among the 
male descendants of the Franks/ 

^ From a of the Burgundiam law, (tit. i, K*. 4, In tom. iv, 

p. 257), it is evident, that a deserving son might expect to hold the 
lands which his father had received from the ro^fai bounty of Gun» 
dobald. The Burgundians would drmly maintain their privilege, and 
iheir e:xample might encourage the beneficiaries of France. 

* The revolutions of the benefices and fiefs are clearly fixed by the 
Abb€ cle Mably. His accurate distinction of times gives him a merit 
to which even Montesquieu is a stranger. 

'n See the Salic law, (fit. Ixii, in -tom. iv, p. ISd). The origin 
and nature of these Salic lands,‘wh'kh’ in times of ignorance were 
perfectly umlerstood, now perplex our most learned and saguciciUrf 
■critics. ■ ■ ' 
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CHAP. In the bloody discord, and silent decay oi the 
^^®*'ovingian line, a new order of tyrants arose 
rrivati^ in the provinces, wiio, tinder the appellation of 
tionsr* Senwrs, or Lords, usurped a right to govern, 
and a license to oppress, the subjects of their 
peculiar territory. Their ambition might be 
checked by the hostile resistance of an equal : 
but the laws were extinguished ; and the sacri- 
legious barbarians, who dared to provoke the 
vengeance of a saint or bishop,'* w'ould seldom 
respect the landmarks of a profane and defence- 
less neighbour. The common, or public, rights; 
of nature, such as they had alw ays been deemeil 
by the Roman jurisprudence,*' were severely re- 
strained by the German conciuerors, whose 
amusement, or rather passion, was the exercise 
of hunting. The vague dominion, w'hich Man 
has assumed over the wild inhabitants of the 
earth, the air, and the rvaters, w'as confined to 
some fortunate individuals of the human species. 
Gaul was again overspread with woods ; and the 
animals, who were reserved for the use, or plea- 
sure, of the lord, might ravage, with impunity, 
the fields of his industrious vassals. The ciiace 
w^as the sacred privilege of the nobles, and their 
domestic seiwants. Plebeian transgressors were 

» ^faBy of the two hundred and six miracles of Su Martin {Greg. 
Turon, m Blaxima Bibliotheca Fair urn, tom* s.l» p. 896-93S) 
were repeatedly performed to punish sacrilege. Audite haec 
(exclaims the bishop of Tours), potestatem habentes, after relating., 
how some horses run mad, that had been turned into a sacritl 
pieadow* 

* Heinec. Eiemcut. Jiir. Oenaan. h ii,, p. 1., N®. S. 
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legally chastised with stripes and imprisonment ; chap. 
but in an age which admitted a slight composi- 
tion for the life of a citizen, it was a capital 
crime to destroy a stag or a wild bull within the 
precincts of the royal forests.® 

According to the maxims of ancient war, the Personal 
conqueror became the lawful master of the enemy 
whom he had subdued and spared : and the fruit .. 
ful cause of personal slavery, which had been al- 
most suppressed by the peaceful sovereignty of 
Rome, was again revived and multiplied by the 
perpetual hostilities of the independent barbarians. 

The Goth, the Burgundian, or the Frank, who 
returned from a successful expedition, dragged 
after him a long train of sheep, of oxen, and of 
human captives, whom he treated with the same 
brutal contempt. The youths of an elegant form 

^ Jomas, bishop of Orleans, {h* 0 . 821-S36; Cave, Hist, hiu 
teraria, p. 44*3), censures the legal tyranny of the nobles. Pro feris, 
quas cura honnnum non aluit, md Deus in commune mortalibus ad 
iitendum concessit, paupercs a .potentioribus spoliantur, fiageOantur, 
ergastuHs detruduntur, et multa alia patiuntiu*. Hoc enim qui far 
ciunt, lege miuuil se fticere juste posse contendant, De Institutione 
Laicorum, 1. ii, c. 23, apud Thomassin, 33iscipHne de PEglise, tom. 
sii, p. 1348. 

* On a mere suspicion, Chimdo, a chamberlain of Gontran, king of 
Burgundy, was stoned to death, (Greg. Turon. 1. x, c. 10* in tom. ii, 
p. 360). John of Salisbury (Folicrat. I. i, c. 4) asserts the rights of 
nature, and exposes the cruel practice of the twelfth century. See 
Heineccius, Elem. Jur. Germ. I. ii, p. 1, K*. dl-.5T. 

^ The custom of enslaving prisonens of war was totally extinguish* 
ed in the thirteenth century, by the prevailing influence of Christian- 
ity; but it might be proved, from frequent passages of Gregory 
of Tours, &c. that it was practised, xvithout, censure, under the Me- 
rovingian race; and even Grotius himself, (de Jure Belli et Paefs, 
i, iii, c* 7), as well as his commentator Barbeyrac, have laboured 
yeconclk It with the laws of nature and reason* 
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and ingenuous aspect, %vere set apart far the do- 
• mestic service ; a doubtful situation, which alter- 
nately exposed them to the favourable, or cruel, 
impulse of passion. The useful mechanics and 
servants (smiths, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, 
cooks, gardeners, dyers, and workmen in gold and 
silver, &c.) employed their skill for tlie use, or 
profit, of their master. But the Roman captives 
who were destitute of art, but capable of labour, 
were condemned, without regard to their former 
rank, to tend the cattle, and cultivate the lands, 
of the barbarians. The number of the hereditary 
bondsmen, who were attached to the Gallic estates, 
was continually increased by new supplies ; and 
tlie servile people, according to the situation and 
temper of their lords, was sometimes raised by 
precarious indulgence, and more frequently de- 
pressed by capricious despotism.® An absolute 
pbwer of life and death was exercised by these 
lords ; and when they married their daughters, a 
train of useful servants, chained on the waggons 
to pi’event their escape, was sent as a nuptial pre- 
sent into a distant country.*^ The majesty of tlio 
Roman laws protected the liberty of each citizen 
against the rash eifects of his own distress, or de- 

« Tlie state* professions, of ‘the German, Italian, and Gallic 
slaves, during tlie middle ages, are explained by Helnecclus, (Ele** 
inent* dur. Germ. 1* i> H®. Muratori, (Dissertat. xlv, xv); 

Bncange, (Gloss, sub voce Servi)f and the Abbe de JWably, (Observa- 
tions, tom. ii* p. 3, &c. p. &c.). 

^ Gregory of Tours (1. vi, c. 45* in tom. ii, p. 289) relates a me- 
morable example, in which Chilperk only abused the private rights 
it a master. Many families, which beiouged to his damm Ji^cales in 
the neighbourhood of Park* w^ere forcibly sent &vqj into Spalni;. 
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s-iRiir. But the subjects of the Merovingian kings chap. 
might alienate their personal freedom ; and this 
actof legal suicide, which wasfamiliarlypractised, 
is expressed in terms most disgraceful and afflict- 
ing to the dignity of human nature.^ The ex- 
ample of the poor, who purchased life by the sa- 
crifice of all that can render life desirable, was gra- 
dually imitated by the feeble and the devout, 
who, in times of public disorder, pusillanimously 
crowded to shelter themselves under the battle- 
ments of a powerful chief, and around the shrine 
of a popular saint. Their submission was accepted 
by these temporal, or spiritual, patrons; and the 
hasty transaction irrecoverably fixed their own 
condition, and that of their latest posterity. From 
the reign of Clovis, during five successive cen- 
turies, the laws and mannei’s of Gaul uniformly 
tended to promote the increase, and to confirm 
the duration, of personal servitude. Time and 
violence almost obliterated the intermediate ranks 
of society; and left an obscure and narrow inter- 
val between the noble and the slave. This arbi- 
trary and recent division lias been transformed by , 
pride and prejudice into a national distinction, 
universally establishedby the arms and the laws of 
the Merovingians. The nobles, who claimed 
their genuine, or fabulous, descent, from the in- 

s Licentiam habcatis mihi qiia1en';cunque volucrilis disciplinam 
ponere; vel vemimdarc, ant quod qdacuerit de lua facere* 

Marciiif. FonriiiL 1. iu in torn, iv* p. 49T. The Formvia of Lin- 
denbrogius, (p. 5.59), and that of Anjou, (p. 565), are to t!ie same 
fffbet. Gregory of Tours (I. vii, c. 45, in tom, ii, p. Sll) speaks 
tT many persons, %vho sold themselves for bread, in a great famine. 
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(!e]>eiiilcnt land victorious Franks, have asserted, 
' and abused, the indefeasible right of conquest, 
over a prostrate crowd of slaves and plebeians, 
to whom they imputed tlie imaginary disgrace 
of a Gallic, or Roman, extraction. 

The general state and revolutions of France, a 
name which was imposed by the conquerors, may 
be illustrated by the particular example of a pro- 
vince, a diocess, or a senatorial family. Auvergne 
had formerly maintained a just pre-eminence 
among the independent states gnd cities of Gaul. 
The brave and numerous inbabitants displaj'^ed a 
.singular trophy ; the sword of C<esar himself, 
wliich he liadiost when he was repulsed before the 
walls of Gergovia.'* As the common oflspring 
of Troy, they claimed a fraternal alliance with 
the Romans d and if each province had imitatetl 
the courage and loyalty of Auvergne, the fall of 
the western empire might have been prevented, 
or delayeil. They firmly maintained the fidelity 
wlikb they had reluctantly sworn to the Visigoths; 
but when their bravest nobles had fallen in the 
battle of Poitiers, they accepted, without resist- 
ance, a victorious and catholic sovereign. This 

^ When Csesar saiv it, he laughed* (riiitarch. in Csesar* in toin. i% 

р. iQ9 ) : yet he relates his irnsnccesssfiil siege of Gergovia* with less 
frankness than we might e.xpcct from a great man to whom victory 
wa.$ fanniiar. He acknowledges*, however, that In one attack he losl. 
forty-six centurions and seven liimdred ntcii* (de Bell. Galileo, k vs 

с. 44-fi3, in tom. p. 2T0~Sf2. 

^ Audehant se qiiontlain’iratres Latio diecre, et sanguine ab lliacf) 
populos computare, (Sidon, ApoUioar. 1. ’vii, episL 7, in tom. i, p. 
1$9), I am not informed of the degrees and circiniistancTS of tliis 
ihfaulow pedigree. 
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nasy ami valuable conquest was achievetl, and chap. 
possessed, by Theodoric, the eldest son of Clovis: 
but the remote province was separated from his 
Austrasian dominions, by^the inteimediate king- 
doms of Soissons^, Paris, and Orleans, which 
formed, after their father’s death, the inheritaisce 
of his three brothers. The king of Paris, Childe- 
faert, was tempted by the neighbourhood and 
beauty of Auvergne.'' The upper country, 
which rises towai'ds the south into the moimtaius 
of the Cevennes, presented a rich and various pro- 
spect of woods and pastures; the sides of the hills 
were clothed with vines ; and each eminence was 
crowned with a villa or castle. In the Lower Au- 
vergne, the riv'er Allier flows through the fair and 
spacious plain of Limagne; and the inexhaustible 
fertility of the soil supplied, and still supplies, 
without any interval of repose, the constant repe- 
tition of the same harvests,' On the false re- 
port that their lawful sovereign had been slain in 
Germany, the city and diocess of Auvergne were 
betrayed by the grandson of Sklonius Apoliinaris. 
Childebert enjoyed tins clandestine victory ; and 

^ Either the first, or geconcl, partition among the sons of Clovis, 
had given Berry to Childebeit, (Greg. Turon. U iii| c, 1$, in ii, 
p, 192)* Vaiim (said ho) Arvernam Lemetnemt quae tanta jocimdi- 
tatis gratii refi-ilgere dkitur oculis ceniere, (I* Cii, e. 0, p* 191). 

The face of the country was concealed by a thick fog, when the king 
of Paris made his entry into Cl«rnfiont. 

i For the description of Auvergne, see SIdonius, (I. iv, episfc. 21,- 
hi torn, it p. 793), with the notes of Savarou and SIrmond, (p. 279 
and Bl of their respective editions). Boulainviliiers, Etat de la 
France, tom. ii, p. 2-12-268), and the Abbe do la I*ongueruc, (Be* 

['Crlption de la France, part i, p. 132«1S!)).' 
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CHAP, tlieireesubjectscf Theodoric threatened to de-sert 

standard, if he indulged his private resent- 
ment, while the nation was engaged in the Bur- 
gundian war. But the Franks of Aii.strasia soon 
yielded to the persuasive eloqufence of their king. 

Follow me,” said Theodoric, “ into Auvergne; 
“ 1 will lead 3'ou into a province, where you may 
“ acquire gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and precious 
“ apparel, to the full extent of your wishes. I re- 
'* peat my promise; I give you the people, and 
“ their wealth, as your prey; and you may tran- 
“ sport them at pleasure into your own country.” 
By the execution of this promise, Theodoric justly 
forfeited the allegiance of a people, whom he de- 
voted to destruction. His troops, reinforced by 
the fiercest barbarians of Germany,” spread de- 
solation over die fruitful face of Auvergne; and 
two places only, a strong castle, and a holy shrine, 
were saved, or redeemed, from their licentious 
fury. The castle of Meroliac“ was seated on a 
lofty rock, which rose an hundred feet above the 
.surface of the plain; and a large reservoir of fresh 
water was inclosed, with some arable lands, with- 

Furorba'n gentium, qute de iilteriore Illieni amnk parte veiie* 
rent, ssuperare non polerat, (Greg. Terun. L Iv, c« 50, in tom* ii, 
2^0), was the excuse of another king of Austrasla, (A. B* 574), 
ibr the ravages which his troops committed in the neighbourhood oi‘ 
Paris- 

» From the name and sittuition, the Benedictine editors of Gre* 
gory of Tours, (In tom. li, p* 192), have fixed this fortress at a place 
immed Mcriinc, , two miles from Ilautinc, in the Upper An* 

> vergne* !n this description, 1 translate w/m as if I read intm ; tlie 
iWo prepositions are perpetually confounded by Gregory, or his 
transorlbert ; and the sense mast always decide. 
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in the circle of its fortifications. The Franks be- c h a p. 
held with envy and despair, this impregnable fort- 
ress : but they surprised a party of fifty stragglers ; 
and, as they were oppressed by tlie number of 
tiieir captives, they fixed, at a trifling ransom, 
the alternative of life or death for these wretched 
victims, whom the cruel barbarians were prepared 
to massacre on the refusal of the garrison. An- 
other detachment penetrated as far as Brivas, or 
Brioude, where the inhabitants, with their valu- 
able effects, had taken refuge in the sanctuary of 
St. Julian. The doors of the church resisted the 
assault; but a daring soldier ent^wd, through a 
window of the choir, and opened a passage to his 
companions. The clergy and people, the sacred 
and the profane spoils, were rudely torn from the 
altar; and the sacrilegious division was made at a 
small distance from the town of Brioude. But 
this act of impiety was severely chastised by the 
devout son of Clovis. He punished with death 
the most atrocious offenders; left their secret ac- 
complices to the vengeance of St. Julian; rcleaseil 
the captives; restored the plunder; and extended 
the rights of sanctuary, fire miles round the se- 
pulchre of the holy martyr.*’ 

Before the Austrasian army retreated from Au- Story of 
vergne, Theodoric exacted some pledges of the 

® See these revolutions, and warn, of Auvergne in Gregory of 
Tours, (2, ii, c. 37, in tom. ii, p. 183, and 2. c, 9, 13, 13, 
p, 1§1, 193, de MiracuHs St. Julian, c. 13, in tom, ii, p. 466). 

He fre<iuently betrays his extraordinary atteatlon to his native 
mmtitf* 
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CHAP, future lo3"alty of a people, whose just hatred 
could be restrained only by their fear. A select 
band of noble youths, the sons of the principal 
senators, was delivered to the conqueror, as the 
hostages of the faith of Childebert, and of their 
countrymen. On the first rumour of war, or 
conspiracy, these guiltless youths were reduced 
to a state of servitude ; and one of them, Atta« 
Ills/ whose adventures are more particularly 
related, kept his master’s horses in the diocess of 
Treves. After a painful search, be was disco- 
vered, in this unworthy occupation. By the 
emissaries of his grandfather, Gregory bishop of 
Langres ; but his offers of ransom were sternly 
rejected by the avarice of the barbarian, who re- 
quired an exorbitant sum of ten pounds of gold 
for the freedom of his noble captive. His deli- 
verance was effected Jby the hardy stratagem of 
Leo, a slave belonging to the kitchens of tlie 
bishop of Langres/ An unknown agent easily 

p The story of Attains h related by Gregory of Tours, (I# ill, 
iu in tom. ii, p. 193-195)* His editor, the E Ruinart, 
ctmfounds this Attains, who was a youth (ifver) in the year 532, 
with a friaud of Sidouius of the same uatue, who wm count of 
Autun, lifty or silty years before* Such an error, which cannot 
be imputed to ignorance, is excused, in some degree, by its own 
magnitude. 

This Gregory, the great grandfather of Gregory of Tours, (In 
tom. «, p. 197, 490), lived mnety-two years ; of which he passed 
forty as count of Autun, and thirty-two as bishop of Langres* Ac- 
cording to the poet Fortimatus, he displayed equal merit In these 
different staiiom. 

■ Nobiiia antiqui decurrens prok parentuta, 

, Kolnlior gestis, mine super astra manet. 

Arbiter ante ferox, dein pins ipse sftcerdos, 

%ios domuit judex, foret amorc patris* 
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introduced him into the same family. The bar 
harian purchased Leo for the price of twelve 
pieces of gold; and was pleased to learn, that he 
was deeply skilled in the luxury of an episcopal 
table. “ Next Sunday,” said the Frank, “ I 
“ shall invite my neighbours and kinsmen. 
“ Exert thy art, and force them to confess, that 
“ they have never seen, or tasted, such an en- 
“ tertainment, even in the king’s house.” Leo 
assured him, that if he would provide a sufficient 
quantity of poultry, his wishes should be satis- 
fied. The master, who already aspired to the 
merit qf elegant hospitality, assumed, .as his own, 
the praise wliich thevoracious guests unanimously 
bestowed on Ms cook ; and the dexterous Leo 
insensibly acquired the trust and management of 
his household. After the patient expectation of a 
whole year, he cautiously whispered his design to 
Attains, and exhorted him to prepare for flight 
in the ensuing night. At the hour of midnight, 
the intemperate guests retired from table ; and 
the Frank’s son-in-law, whom Leo attended to 
his apartnient with a nocturnal potation, conde- 
scended to jest on the facility with which he might 
betray his trust. The intrepid slave, after sus- 
taining this dangerous raillery, entered his mas- 
ter’s bed-chamber; removed his spear and 
shield; silently drew the fleetest horses from the 
stable ; unbai’red the ponderous gates ; and ex- 
cited Attains to save his life and liberty by 
incessant diligence. Their apprehensions urged 
them to leave their horses on -the banks of the 
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CHAP. Meuse;' they swam the river, wandered three 
days in the adjacent forest, and subsisted only 
by tlie accidental discovery of a wild plum-tree. 
As they lay concealed in a dark thicket, they 
heard the noise of horses ; they were terrified by 
the angry countenance of their master, and they 
anxiously listened to his delaration, that, if he 
could seize the guilty fugitives, one of them he 
would cut in pieces with his sword, and would 
expose the other on a gibbet. At length, Atta- 
ins, and his faithful Jjeo, reached the friendly 
habitation of a iM^sbyter of Rfeeims, who re- 
cruited their fainting strength with bread and 
wine, concealed them from the search of their 
enemy, and safely conducted them, beyond the 
limits of the Austrasian kingdom, to the episco- 
pal palace of Langres. Gregory embraced his 
grandsoR of joy, ^mtefully delivered 

with his whole family, from the yoke of 
servitude, and bestowed on him the property of 
a farm, where he might end his days in happiness 
and freedom. Perhaps this singular adventure, 
which is marked with so many cireumstanjces of 
truth and nature, was related by Attains himself, 
to his cousin, or nephew, the first historian of 
the Franks. Gregory of Tours' was born 

* A$ M. de Valois^ md ihe P. Eainart, are determiiied to chmgc 
, the of the text into Mma, it becomes me to acqiile»ce fc the 

alteration. Yet* after some examination of the topography* I could 
de-feod the common reading. 

, *‘^The parents of Gregory (Grpgorim Florcntins Georgias) 
of noble extraction^ . fUmfrc#/, titod they possessed 

^ large estates both in AuTcrgne and Burgundy, lie was 

born. 
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about sixty years after tbe death of Sidonius chap. 
Apollinaris ; and their situation was almost simi- 
lar, since each of them was a native of Auvergne, 
a senator, and a bishop. The difference of their 
style and sentiments may, therefore, express the 
decay of Gaul ; and clearly ascertain how much, 
in so short a space, the human mind had lost of 
its energy and refinement.* 

We are now qualified to despise the opposite, Privileges 
and, perhaps, artful, misrepresentations, which ma^ of"' 
have softened, or exaggerated, the oppression of 
the Romans of Gaul under the reign of the Me- 
rovingians. The conquerors ‘fieve)r promulgated 
any nniversal edict of servitude, or confiscation: 
but a degenerate people, who excused their weak- 
ness by the specious names of politeness and 
peace, was exposed to the arms and laws of the 
ferocious barbarians, who contemptuously in- 
sulted their possessions, their freedom, and their 
safety. Their personal injuries Were partial and 
irregular ; but the great body of the Romans 

boro in the year 539, was consecrated bishop of Tours in 573, and 
died in 593, or 595, soon after he had terminated his history. See 
his life by Odo, abbot of Clugny, (in tom. 129-135), and a new 
Life in the Memoires de FAcademie, Ac. tom. xsvi, p. 598-637. 

^ Decedente atque immo potins pereunte ab urhibus Gallicanis ii- 
beralium cultura literarum, Ac. (in prsefat. in tom. ii, p. 137), is the 
complaint of Gregory himself, which he fully verihes by his own 
work. His style is equally devoid of elegance and simplicity. In a 
conspicuous station he still remained a stranger to his own age and 
country ; and in a prolix work (the five last books contain ten years) 
he hits omitted almost every thing that posterity des;ires to learn# I 
have tediously acquired, by a painful perusal, the right of pronoun** 
cing this unfavourable sentence. 

VOL. VI. Bb 
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CHAP, survived the revolution, and still preserved the 
P>'op«J**ty, and privileges, of citizens. A large 
portion of their lands was exacted for the use 
of the Franks : but they enjoyed the remainder, 
exempt from tribute j" and the same irresistible 
violence which swept away the arts and manu- 
factures of Gaul, destroyed the elaborate and 
expensive system of imperial despotism. The 
provincials must frequently deplore the savage 
jurisprudence of the Salic or Ripuarian laws; 
but their private life, in fte important concerns 
of mairiia^e, testaments', or inheritance, was still 
regulated by the Theodosian Code; and a discon- 
tented Roman might freely aspire, or descend, 
to the character and title of a barbaiian. The 
honours of tiie state were accessible to Ms ambi- 
tion : the education and temper of the Ronrians 
mdre |teutely them for the offices of 

dvil Ifoveinment ; and, as soon as emulation had 
rekindled their military ardour, they were per- 
mitted to march in tiie ranks, or even the 
head, of the victorious Germans, I shall not 
attempt to enumerate the generals and magis- 
trates, whose names* attest the liberal policy 

“ The de Mahly (tom. h p. S47^2€7) has diligently conlirro- 
ed this opimoxi of the president de Moiitesf uieti, (Esplrifc des ioii, L 
c* iS). 

' » See piibds, Hfefc €riti4|tie de k Momtrchk Fran^oise# tom* ii* I. 
•rip e. Pt 10* ' The Freaeli anti^iiirians establish as a prmcipicf that 
the Eomans and barbarians may be distingiilshed by their names, 
ThMt* ' mmeli andombteily form a reasonable' premwi^iim ; yet Ie 
G regory of Tottrs, I have obterved GoEdnlphiis, of senatori- 
' Roman extraetiop, <!. vl,,c 11, in tom, it, p* and Cku* 
4tiit;4 >lkrlarkii,- ^1* vife e* p. SOS). 
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of the Merovingians* The supreme command chap. 
of Burgundy, with the title of Patrician, was sue- 
cessively intrusted to the three Romans ; and the 
last, and most powerful, Mummolus,^ who al- 
ternately saved and disturbed the monarchy, 
had supplanted his father in the station of count 
of Autun, and left a treasure of thirty talents 
of gold, and two hundred and fifty talents of 
silver. The fierce and illiterate barbarfans were 
excluded, during several generations, from the 
dignities, and even from the orders, of the 
church.* The clergy of €faul consisted al- 
most entirely of native provincials ; the haughty 
Franks fell prostrate at the feet of their subjects, 
who were dignified with the episcopal character ; 
and the power and riches which had been lost in 
war, were insensibly recovered by superstition.* 

In all temporal affairs, the Theodosian Code was 
the universal law of the clergy ; but thg bgrbwic 
jurisprudence had liberally provided fof tlieu? 
personal safety : a sub-deacon was equivalent to 
two Franks; the antrustion, and priest, were 
held in similar estimation; and the life of a 
bishop was appreciated far above the common 

» Eunius Mumru^lus is r?peatedily mentioned by Sregory of 
from the fourth (c. p. 224) to the seTeiith (c. 40, p. SIO) hodk^ 

The computation by talents is singular enough ; but if Gregory at« 
tached any meaning to that obsolete *^ord, the treasures of Mtimmo* 
his must have exceeded 100,0001. sterling. 

, Fleury, Biscours iii, sur fHistoire Ecjclesiastiqiie* 

* ,^€1 bisho|> ot Tours himself ha# Recorded the complaint of Chil* 
perie, ‘^e_gC|md#on of Clovis, Eece paujper remansit Fiscus noster ; 
eece divlti* nostree ad eedesias sunt tiranslatse s nuHi penitiis nM 
soli Eplseopl regnant, (I c, 46, In tom. li, p, 201.) 
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standard, at the price of nine hundred pieces of 
gold.^ The Romans communicated to their 
conquerore the use of the Christian religion and 
Latin language f but their language and their 
religion had alike degenerated -from the simple 
purity of the Augustan, and Apostolic, age. The 
progress of superstition and barbarism was rapid 
and universal: the worship of the saints concealed 
from vulgar eyes the God of the Christians’, and 
the rustic dialect of peasant^ and soldiers was 
corrupted by aTeutonic idiom and itfonuuciation. 
Yet such intercourse of sacred and social com- 
munion eradicated the distinctions of birth and 
victorj” ; and the nations of Gaul were gradually 
confounded under the name and government of 
the Franks. 

, The : Fjranfc^i after they mingled with- their 
sabjectSi might have imparted the most 
Valuable of human gifts, a spirit, and system, 
of constitutional liberty. Under a king here- 
ditary hut limited, the chiefs and counsellors 


Anarchy 
of the 
Fraaijij* 


'Sea the Cadtf (til* xxxvi* in tom. iv, p, 24<1)* The 

Sale Ift# doe® pot proirMe for the safety of the clergy, and we might 
sttppwe, on the' behalf of the more civilized tribe, that they had not 
foreseen such an impiousact as the murder of a priest. Yet Prmtext- 
attus, archbishop of Kouen, was assassinated by the order of Queen 
Fredegundis before the altar, (Greg, Turon. I, rM% c, 31, in tom, li, 

« M, Bommy (Mem. de r^l^eademie des Inscriptions, tpm. xxiv, 
psi ,582-6 W) has ascer'talpfid^ tl^e JLmgust Momanu, which, 

through the medium of-tbe has gradually^ been polished In. 

of the French language. Under ffe Carlo vingian 
. 3|^e# the kings and nobl^^Of Fyanee stpl pndefstoodl'lhe dialect of 
their (ferfoap *',4 ' 
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Hiiglit have debated, at Paris, in the palace of 
the Caesars : the adjacent field, where the em- 
perors reviewed their mercenary legions, would 
have admitted the legislative assembly of freemen 
and warriors ; and the rude model, which had 
been sketched in the woods of Germany,^ 
might have been polished and improved by the 
civil wisdom of the Romans. But the careless 
barbarians, secure of their personal independence, 
disdained the labour of government : the annual 
assemblies of the month of March were silently 
abolished ; and the\ nation was separated, and al- 
most dissolved, by the conquest of Gaul.® The 
monarchy was left without any regular establish- 
ment of justice, of arms, or of revenue. The 
successors of Clovis wanted resolution to assume, 
or strength to exercise, the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers, which the people had abdicated: 
the royal prerogative was distinguished only by a 
more ample privilege of rapine and murder ; and 
the love of freedom, so often invigorated and 
disgraced by private ambition, was reduced, 
among the licentious Franks, to the contempt 
of order, and the desire of impunity. Seventy- 
five years after the death oTClovis, his grandson, 
Gontran, king of Burgundy, sent an army to 
invade the Gothic possessions of Septimania, or 

^ €e beaw sjsteme a dans les bois, Monte»q|uie^,, Esprit 

des Laix» L xi, c. 6. . 

* See_ tbe Abb^ de Mably, Observations, tom. i, p. 34-36. ■ It 
shottld so^m^tbat tbe institution of national assemblies* which are 
coeval with the French nation* have never bcoia eoogenia! to its 
temper. 
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Languedoc. The troops of Burgundy, Berry, 
Auvergne, and the adjacent territories, were ex- 
cited by the hopes of spoil. They marched, 
withotit discipline, under the banners of German, 
or Gallic, counts ; their attack was feeble and 
unsuccessful ; but the friendly apd hostile pro- 
vinces were desolated with indiscriminate rage. 
The corn fields, the villages, the churches them- 
selves, were consumed by fire; the inhabitants 
were massacred or dragged into captivity ; and, 
in the disorderly retreat, fi^ve thousand of these 
inhuman savages were destroyed by hunger or 
intestine discord. When the pious Gontran re- 
proached the guilt, or neglect, of their leaders ; 
and threatened to inflict not a legal sentence, 
but instant mid arbitrary executicm; they accused 
the universal and incurable corruptioa of the 
peo|)le. ‘ft? Ho one,’^ they said, “ any longer 
If or respects his king, his duke, or his 
“ count. Each man loves to do evil, and 
“ freely indulges his criminal inclination^,,,. The 
“ most gentle correction provoke an immediate 
“ tumult, and the rash magistrate, who pre- 
" sumes to censure or restrain his seditious 
" Subjects, seldom escapes alive from their re- 
" venge.” f It has been reserved for the same 

^ pf Tours {i< vlil, c. 30, in tom. ii* p. S25* 3S6)i relates,, 

wills much indiCerence, the crimes, the reproof, and the apology. 
BuHas Begem TOtuit, nullua 0ucem, 'nsillos Com'iteiw 'reweturi et 
al fortassis alleui Ista dispHceht, et ea, pro tritas veatm, 

atatim a«dlt*o in ttatiito' toanitws exori* 

Its tantuii i**3ii^uis«|ue contra'' intentlonfi 
trisj; m sitesidetiialleiro ne^iiiiveril.' 
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nation to expose, by their ifttemperate vices, the chap. 
most odious abuse of freedom : and to supply its 
loss by the spirit of honour and humanity, which 
now alleviates and dignifies their obedience to an 
absolute sovereign. 

The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis thc'^eat- 
est part of their Gallic possessions ; but their loss Spain. 
M^as amply compensated by the easy conquest, and 
secure enjoyment, of the provinces of Spain. From 
the monarchy of the Goths, which soon involved 
the Suevic kingdom of Galiicia, the modern Spa- 
niards still derive some national vanity : but the 
historian of the Roman Empire is neither myited, 
nor compelled, to pursue the obscure and barren 
series of their annals.® The Goths ,of Spain 
were separated from the rest of mankind, by the 
lofty ridge ofthePyrenaean mountains: their man- 
ners and institutions, as far as they were common 
to the Germanic tribes, have been already ex- 
plained. I have anticipated, in the; pfeceding 
chapter, the most important of their ecc|#»ifll»tical 
events, the fall of Arianism, and the persecution 
of the Jews : and it only remains to observe 
some interesting circumstances, which relate to 
the civil and ecclesi^ticai constitution of the 
Spanish kingdom. 

After their conversion from idolatry or heresy, Leg^ai*- 

the Franks and the Visigoths .were disposed to uim of 

Spain- 

Spaiw, in tlicse dark bas been pecnliarly onforttiixate* 

bad a Gregory of Tours.i the Saxons» or Angles, a Bede; 
tbe; fcdibbards, a Pani Wsrnefrid, Itc, .But tbe history of the Visi-f 
gothS’ Is contained In the short and Imperfect chrooicles of Isidorf 
of Seville^ and John of Biciar. 
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embrace, with equal submission, the inherent evils, 
and the accidental benefits, of superstition. But 
the prelates of Fraiice, long before the extinc- 
tion of the Merovingian race, had degenerated 
into fighting and hunting barbarians. 'JSiey 
disdained the use of synods ; forgot the laws of 
tem{)eram« and chastity ; and preferred the in- 
dulgence of private ambition and luxury, to the 
general interest of the sacerdotal profession. ‘‘ 
The bishops of Sjpain respected themselves, and 
were respected by .thfe public : their indissoluble 
union disguised thhir vices, and confirmed their 
authority : and the regular discipline of thechurch 
introduced peace, order, and stability, into the 
government of the state. From the reign of Re- 
cared, the first cathdic king, to that of Witiza, 
the immediate predecessor of the unfortunate 
Rodtopie# sixteen national councils were success- 
iveljfli^vened. The six metropolitans, Toledo, 
Seville, Merida, Braga, Tarragona, and Narlwnne, 
presided according to their respective seniority^ 
the assembly was composed of their suffragan 
bishops, who appeared in person, or by their 
proxies; and a place was assigned to the most holy 
or opulent of the Spanish abbots. During the 
first three days of the convocation, as long as they 
agitated the ecclesiasticalquestionsofdoctrineand 
discipline, the profane laity was excluded from 

K 

^ jSiicIi are tlie complainta of St# Boniface, the apostle of Gemtny, 
ani,ao,f«forw«!r (in 'tom. iv* p# 94)* Th® fonraeore years, 

of iceiise and corrop^on, wotild to inslnwate, 
that, wm. into the clergf ahoiat the year 

' • ' 
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their debates ; which were eoadueted, however, 
with decent solemnity. Bat on the morning of " 
the fourth day, i the doors were tlirown oj)en for 
the entrance of the great officers of the palace, 
the diikes and counts of the provinces, the judges 
of the cities, and the Gothic nobles : and the de- 
crees of heaven were ratified by the consent of 
the people. The same rules were observed in the 
provincial assemblies, the annual synods which 
n ere empowered to hear complaints, and to re- 
dress grievances ; and a legal government was 
supported by the prevailing influence of the 
Spanish clergy. The bishops; who;in each revolu- 
tion, were prepared to flatter'the victorious, and 
to insult the prostrate, laboured, with diligence 
and success, to kindle the flames of persecution, 
and to exalt the mitre above the crown. Yet the 
national councils of Toledo, in which the free 
spirit of the barbarians WM tempered and guided 
by episcopal policy, have established' sotne; pro- 
dent laws for the common benefit of the king 
and people. The vacancy of the throne was 
supplied by the choice of the bishops and pala- 
tines ; and, after the failure of the line of Alaric, 
the regal dignity was still limited to the pure and 
noble blood of the Goths. The cle*^, who 
anointed their lawful prince, always recommend- 
ed, and sometimes practised, the duty of alle- 
giance : and the spiritual censures were de- 
nounced on the heads of the impious subjects, 
who should resist his authority, conspire against 
his life, or violate, by an indecent union, the 
chastity even of his widow. But the monarch 
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CHAP, himself, when he ascended the throne, was'bound, 
by a r^iprocal oath to God and his people, that 
he would faithfully execute his important trust. 
The real or imaginary faults of his administration 
were subject to the controul of a powerful aristo- 
cracy: and the bishop® and palatines were guarded 
by a fundamental privilege, that they should not 
be degraded, imprisoned, tortured, nor punished 
with death, exile, or confiscation, unless by the 
free and public judgment of their peers.* 

( odyif One ; of th^e legislative councils of Toledo 
examined and fhtified the code of laws which had 
been compiled by a succession of Gothic kings, 
from the fierce Euric, to the devout Egica. As 
long as the Visigoths themselves were satisfied 
with the rude customs of their ancestors, they 
indulged their isalgecfcs of Aquitain and Spain in 

law. Their gradual 
iiattjpi#eiient In arts, in policy, and at length in 
religion, encouraged them to imitate, and to su- 
persede, these foreign institutions ; and ‘to com- 
pose a code of civil and; criminal jurisprudence, 
for the dse of a great mid iinited people. The 
smne obligations, and the same privileges, •were 
communicated to the nations of tiie Spanish mo- 
narchy : and the conquerors, insensibly renoun- 

^ Tht &ct8 of |he comidls of 'Toletio are still the most authentic 
records of the and eomtitution of Spain* The following 

are partielarly iriipitant* iill> 17* IS j W? y* '2, 3, 4* 5^ 
l|i* If* iSi 14 * If# 16 ; vis, 1 ; xili, 2, 3, 6)*' ' I have found 
(Hish of the aheieitl _ Germans, xv, , and'’ Annotations, 
' fereras* <Hisi Geaerale de rHspagne, tom* li). 
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cing the Teutonic idioiHj submitted to the re- chap. 
straints of equity, and exalted the Romans to the 
participation of freedom. The merit of this im- 
partial policy was enhanced by the situation of 
Spain, under the reign of the Visigoths, The 
provincials were long separated from their Arian 
masters by the irreconcilable diflFerence of re- 
ligion. After the conversion of Recared had re- 
moved the prejudices of the catholics, the coasts, 
both of the Ocean and Mediterranean, were still 
possessed by the eastern emperors ; who secretly 
excited a discontented people to reject the yoke 
of the barbarians^ and to assert the nsmm-imd 
dignity of Rpman citizens. - The aliegiianee of 
doubtful subjects is indeed most effectually scr 
cured by their own persuasion, that tb^ hazard 
more in a revolt, than they can hope to obtain 
by revolution ; but it has appeared so natural to 
oppress those whom we hate, and fear, that the 
contrary system well deserves the piwSie pf, wis- 
dom and moderation.* 

, While the. kingdoms of the Franks and Visi- 
goths were established in Gaul and Spain, the Britain. 
Saxons achieved the conquest of Britain, the 
third great diocess of the prefecture of the West. 

Since Britain was already separated from Ifee Ro- 

^ The Code of the Visigoths, regularly divided into twelve books, 
has been correctly published by Dom Bouquet, (in tom, iv, p. 273-» 

460)* It has been treated by the president de Montesquieu (Esprit 
1. XXV hi, c* 1) with excesftive severity. I dislil^. the syle ; ‘ 
i’ detest the superstition ; but I $hai! presume tq that the 

civil iiiri^rudencc displays a more dvill'jged’and .ehlighteued state of 
loclety, mm that of the Burgundiaui,.or even of the l^ombard^, ■' ^ 
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mail empire, I might, without reproach, decline 
■ a story familiar to the most illiterate, and ob- 
scure to the roost learned, of my readers. The 
Saxons, who excelled in the use of tlie oar, or the 
battle-axe, were ignorant of the art which could 
alone perpetuate the fame of their exploits : the 
provincials, relapsing into harljarism, neglected 
to describe the ruin of their country ; and the 
doubtful tradition was almost extinguished, be- 
fore the missionaries of Rome restored the light 
of science and Christianity. The deelathations 
of GiWas, the ffagiridhts, or fables, of Nennius, 
the obscure hints of the Saxon laws and chro- 
nicles, and the ecclesiastical tales of the venerable 
Bede,* have been illustrated by the diligence, 
and som^imes embellished by the fancy, of suc- 
ceeding writers, whose works I am not ambitions 
either to Censure ot to transcribe.” Yet the 
historic rfthfe empire may be tempted to pursue 
the revolutions of a Roman province, tiil it va- 
nishes from bis sight ; and an Englishman may 
curiously trace the establishment# of the bar- 
barians, from whom he derives his name, his 
laws, and perhaps Ms origin. 

* See (Siklas de Excidio Britannia, p* edit Gale: 

Nennius Hist. Britonum, c* ^8, p. 105-115, edit. Gale: Bede 

Hist. Eccleskst. Oentis Angiorum, l« I, c. 12-16, p, 40-53; c. 22, 
p* 58, edit. Sroilks Chron. Saxonicum, p. 11-23, edit Gibson. 
Tbe Anglcj-Saxon law wete ptiblished by Wilkins, London, itSl, in 
folk''; tnd the Leges Wkllk^ by Wotton and Clai-ke* London, 1730, 
In idid/ *' - 

laborious Mr* Ckrte, and tbe Ingtnions Mr. "Whitaker, are 
the 1?^ wfltdff ^ whom 1 am principally indebted. The 

partieiiattmi^ekh ^ Manetofcer embraces, under that obscure title, 
a sul||ect almfist 'safe extensi?# as the general History of England* 
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A!>out forty years after the dissolution of the 
Roman govei'mnent, Vortigem appears to have 
obtained the supreme, though precarious, cora- 
inandof the princes and citiesof Britain. That un- 
fortunate monarch has been almost unanimously 
condemned for the weak and mischievous policy 
of inviting" a formidable stranger, to repel the 
vexatious inroads of a domestic foe. His am- 
bassadors are despatched, by the gravest histo- 
rians, to the coast of Germany ; they address a 
pathetic oration to the general assembly of the 
Saxons, and those warlike barbai'ians resolve to 
assist with a fleet and army- the ss^pHmitS of 
distant and unknown island. If Britain had in- 
deed been unknown to the Saxons, the measure 
of its calamities would have been less complete. 
But the strength of the Roman government could 
not always guard the maritime province against 
the pirates of Germany ; the independent and 
divided states w'ere exposed tp their alfe^^, ; and 
the Saxons might sometimes join the Sepl^ 'SWid 
the Piets, in a tacit, or express, confederacy of 
rapine and destruction. Vortigern could only 
balance the various perils, which assaulted on 
every side his throne and his people ; and his po- 
licy may deserve eitlier praise or excuse, if he pre- 
ferred the alliance of f/tose barbarians, whose naval 

^ This invitation f which may derive some countenance from the 
loose expressions of Gildas and Bede, is framed into a regular storj 
“fey Witiklnd, a Saxon monk of the tenth century, (See Cousin, Hist. 

d*OecMenl, tom. ii, Bapine, and even Hume, 

have too freely used this suspicious evidence, without ’regarding the 
precise ahd probable testimony of Neitnius: Interea vehemnt trm 
ChinI® a'<Set:manit m w&pttte, in erant Hor» et Heiigist^ 
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power rendered them the most dangerousenemiesj 
and the most serviceable allies. Hengist and 
I lorsa, as they ranged along the eastern coast 
wi|h three ships, were engaged, by the promise 
of an ample stipend^ to embrace the defence of 
Britain ; and their intrepid valour soon delivered 
the country from the Caledonian invaders. The 
isle of Thanet, a secure and fertile district, was 
allotted for the residence of these German auxi- 
liaries, and they were supplied, according to the 
treaty, with a plentiful allowance of clothing and 
provMons. •* TMS’*^fttvoiifabIe reception encoii- 
tiged five thousand warriors to embark with their 
families in seventeen vessels, and the infant power 
of fdengist was fortified by this strong and season- 
able reinforcement. The crafty barbarian sug- 
gested to Vortigern the obvious advantigie of 
fiariogiio thO neighbourhood of the Piets, a colony 
pC^thlttl allies} a third fleet of forty ships, under 
thW command of bis son and nephew, sailed from 
Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and disemb^feed 
a new army on the coast of NtjrthumbeHahd, or 
Lothian, at the opposite extremity of the devoted 
land. >It was easy to foresee, but it was im- 
possible to prevent, the impending evils. The 
two nations were soon divided and exasperated by 
mutual jealousies. The Saxons magnified all that 
they had done and suffered in the cause of an un- 
grateful people whil^ the Britons regretted the 
liberal- rewards which could not satisfy the avarice 
oti.'lblose’ 'haugb% mercenaries; ; .Thb causes of 

inflamed into an irrecon- 
dlaWe «|uarrel.- *- The Saxons flew to arms ; and 
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if they perpetrated a , treacherous massacre during c 
the security of a feast> they destroyed the recipro- 
cal confidence which sustains the intercourse of 
peace and war.® 

Hengist, who holdly aspired to the conquest of Es 
B ritain, exhorted his countrymen to emhrja^e the th< 
glorious opportunity ; he painted in lively coa 
lours the fertility of tlie soil, the wealth of the ^8: 
cities, the pusillanimous temper of the natives, 
and the convenient situation of a spacious solitary 
island, accessible on all sides to the Saxon fleets. 
The successive colonies which issued, in the period 
of ajCeninry, from the months of the.^b^^th,^ 
Weser, and the Rhine, were principally . chin- 
posed of three valiant tribes or nations of Ger- 
many ; tlie Jnies, the old Saxons, and the Angies, 
The Jutes, who fought under the peculiar banner 
of Hengist, assumed the merit of leading their 
countrymen in the patbs of glory, and of erecting, 
in .Kent, the first independent kingtlp^,; 3^'he 
fame of the enterprise was attributed 
mitive Saxons; and the common laws and lan- 
guage, of the conquerors are described by the na- 
tional appellation of a people, which, at the end 
of four hundred years, produced Ae first mo- 
narchs of South Britain.; ’Ifhe Angles 
tinguished by their numbers and theip success j 


* Nennilis imputes to the Saxons the of throe .htm^racl 

Britisli chiefs ; a crime not wa$ijUabie to their wage manners* But 
we'^e;,ia0t obliged to believe, (See Jeffrey of Mohmo-uth,'h viH, c# 

^Stonehenge is their mpmmmU, which tlte. glrntn had 
/ormerly ;|r|pspoi*te{| from Africa to Ireltm!# hod- which was re* 
moved to .Brlfaltt bf the order of Ambrhsihs, stM the '’art of 
lln« " , ' f ' 
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and they claimed the hoooiir of fixing a perpetual 

■ name on the countiy, of whicli they occupied the 
most ample portion. The barbarians, who fol- 
lowed the hopiea of rapine either on the land or 
sea* were insen^hly Wended with this triple con- 
federacy; the jPmiaJW?, who bad been tempted by 
their vicinity to the British shores, might balance, 
during a short space, the strength and reputation 
of the native Saxons, ; the Dams, the Prussians, 
the Rugians, are Mntly described ; and some ad- 
.ventnFPm Mum, whohad.wj^i^red .a^ijar as, the 

board theClerman ves- 
sels, for the conquest of a new world.^ But 
this arduous achievement was not prepared or 
executed by the union of national powers. Each 
intrepid chieftain, aqcor^ing to tlie me^^ure of his 
fama and iprlidnas,, .assendited his. ,foHqiyei:s ; 

B 'ff I or , perhaps of sixty, 

i?rf8S0|fe:;fc,cbose the place of the attack ; and con- 
; dhcted his subsequent operations according to the 
events of the war, and the dictates of hkpriyate 
interest. In the, ioyasipb of Britain mapy heroes 
yamjuished and felh; but only seven victorious 
leaders assumed, or at least maintained, the title 
i(rf kings. Seven independent thrones, the Saxon 
Heptarchy, were founded by the conquerors, 
and seven families, one of which has been con- 
tinu^tlj by female succession, to our present .so-ve- - 
reign, derived their equal and sacred lineage from 

"'f', I trifees are eawnierated fey (1. i, c. 15, 

■ p. laO> ; anS Utou^h I Ute ««»ifaetes Mr. Whit- 
tStat. 'M.-MartEh®sWr, vd. a; ■ p, 580-543), I do not 

iWriity tliat ilie Frl«i«ns, Ac, weft ailag* 
tfee Aiiflo*%iiiroiis, 


» 
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Woden, the god of war, it has been pretended, chap. 
that this republic of kings was moderated by a 
general council and a supreme magistrate. But 
such an artificial scheme of policy is repugnant 
to the inide and turbulent spirit of the Saxons : 
their laws are silent ; and their imperfect annals 
afford only a dark and bloody prospect of in- 
testine discord.’ 

A monk, who in the profound ignorance of state of 
human life, has presumed to exercise the office of tons, 
historian, strangely disfigures the state of Britain 
at the time of its separation from the western em- 
pire. Gildas'^ describes in florid language the 
improvements of agriculture, the foreign trade 
which flowed with every tide into the Thanms 
and the Severn, the solid and lofty construction 
of public and private edifices : he accuses the sin- 
ful luxury of the British people ; of a people, ac- 
cording to the same writer, ignorant of the most 
simple arts, and incapable, without the aid of 
the Romans, of providing walls of stone, or 
weapons of iron, for the defence of their native 
land.' Under the long dominion of the emperors, 

^ Bede has mvammted mvm kingsr two Saxons, a Jute, and 
four Angles, who successively 'acquired ah the heptarchy, nit in* 
dednite suptctonacy of power ahd* renown.. Bat ,th«> reigh was tht 
effect, not of 3aw, but of conquest; and he observes, in similar 
terms, that one of them subdued the Isles of Man and Anglesey ; 
tod that another imposed a tribute on the Bcots and Biets, 

Eccles, I, ii, c. 5, p. 83). 

* See Gildas- de Exddio Britanniag, c. i, p* I, edit. Gale. 

Mr. Whitaker (History of Manchester, yol. 50$, 516) has 
tosw^43dp#sed this glaring absurdity,, which had .parsed unnoticed 
by the gfaeral historians, m they W 0 r,e hastening to mQ«*.intere«ting' 
and important, events. 
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CHAP. Britain had been insensibly moulded into the 
elegant and servile form of a Roman province, 
whose safety was intrusted to a foreign power. 
The subjects of Ilonorius contemplated their 
new freedom with surprise and terror ; they were 
left destitute of any civil or military constitution ; 
and their uncertain rulers wanted either skill, or 
courage, or authority, to direct the public force 
against the common enemy. The introduction 
of the Saxons betrayed their internal weakness, 
and degraded ^ayacter pf 
and people. Their conMernatioh magnified* the 
danger ; the u ant of union diminished their re- 
sources ; and the madness of civil factions was 
more solicitous to accuse, than to remedy, the 
evils, which they ihiputed to the misconduct of 
their adversaries. ! .Yet fl>e Britons v^-ere hot igf 
nofa»% the|^ ^^d not 1^. %no^^ of the manu- 

factnre Ot tWuse of arms: the successive and 
disorderly attacks of the Saxons, allowed them 
to recover froni their amazement, and the pro- 
sperous or adverse eyepts of the war added dS- 
cipline and exjffirienf^ to tiieir native valour. 

Their re- Wlxile the cdiitinerit of Europe and Africa 
yielded, without resistance, to the barbarians, the 
British island, alone ami unaided, maintained a 
long, a vigorous, though an unsuccessful struggle, 
against the formidable pirates, who, almost at 
, the same instant, assaulted the northern, the 
eastern, and the southern coUsts- The cities 
liad been fortified wit|i sikilj, yf ere defended 
with iWJlutMMi t the advant^s of ground, hills. 
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forests, and morassfes, were diligently improved chap. 
by the inhabitants ; the conquest of each district 
was purchased with blood; and the defeats of 
the Saxons are strongly attested by the discreet 
silence of their annalist. Hengist might hope 
to achieve the conquest of Britain ; but his am- 
bition, in an active reign of thirty-five years, 
was confined to the possession of Kent ; and the 
numerous colony which he had planted in the 
North, was extirpated by the sword of the Bri- 
tons. The monarchy of the West-Saxons was 
laboriously fiaunded by the persevering efforts 
of three martial gehefatiohs. /iTie life of Cer- 
die, one of the bravest of the children of Woden, 
was consumed in the conquest of Hampshire, 
and the isle of Wight; and the loss which he 
sustained in the battle of Mount Badon, re- 
duced him to a state of inglorious repose. Ken- 
ric, his valiant Son, adVaheedI iqto W.iltsjhh’e ; be- 
sieged Salisbury, at that time seated on a com- 
manding eminence ; and vanquished an armj^ 
which advanced to the relief of the city. In the, 
subsequent battle of Marlborough,* his British 
enemies dfeplayed their military science. Their 
troops were formed in ! three lines ; eimh lipe 
consisted of three distinct bodies, and tha caVal-^ 
ry, the archers, and the pikemen, were distri- 

^ At Beran-birig^ or Baibtiry castle^ near Marlborough. The 
chronicle 'assigns the naine an<i 4ate. Cambden '(Britannia, 
voL i, p. ISS) ascertains the place; and Henry of Huntingdon 
pmt Bedam, p. S14) i‘4afes ; the’ 'circumstance of this 
battle. are- prdhaWe and ' charael^ristk ; and 'the historians 

the twelfth century inight consult sonhe materials that no longer' 
exist. , 
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CHAP, bated according to the principles of Roman tac- 
Saxons charged in one weighty co- 
lumn, boldly encountered with their short swords 
the long lances of tlie Britons, and maintained 
an equal conflict till the approach of night. Two 
decisive victories, the death of three British 
kings, and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, 
and Gloucester, ekablished the fame and power 
of Ceaulin, the grandson of Cerdic, who carried 
his victorious arms to the banks of tlie Severn. 
sr.d flight. Aft^r a w'aJr.p^ an hijqifed. yestrs, the independ- 

ent Britons still occupied the whole extent of the 
western coast, from the wall of Antoninus to the 
extreme promontory of Cornwall ; and the prin- 
cipal cities of the inland country still opposed the 
arms of the barbai-lana Resistance betaine more 
|*pg^, as the nuAbtr ^ boldness iof the as- 
gai!la*its'''cot|tbi«^iy.>€iicr€ased. Winning their 
-way by slow and painful efforts, the Saxons, the 
Angles, and their various confederates, advanced 
from the North,. flrotn the East, and ftom the 
j^uth^ till their yictdridns banners weJre united in 
the centre of the island. Beyond the Severn, the 
Biritmisstiil asserted their national freedom, which 
survived the heptarchy, and even tlie monarchy, 
pf the Saxons. The bravest warriors, who pre- 
ferred exile to slavery, found a secure reflige in 
the mountains of Wales; the reluctant submission 
of Cornwall was delajed for some ages;“ and a 

-wiis iiially hf (A» B# 02T-9I»I)^ 

m; at Eater^ conined th& Briiom 

hrymtii the xint Tmmr* Set Wiliiimi of Malmsliuryt L ii, In the 
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band of fugitives acquired r settlement in Gaul, chap. 
by their own valour, or the liberality of the Me- 
rovingian kings* The western angle of Armo- 
rica acquired the new appellations of Cornwall, 
and the I/esser Britain ; and the vacant lands of 
the Osismii were filled by a strange people, who, 
under the authority of their counts and bishops, 
preserved the laws and language of their ances- 
tors. To the feeble descendants of Clovis and 
Charlemagne, the Britons of Armorica refused 
the customary tribute, subdued the neighbouring 
diocesses of Vaimes, Rennes, and Nantes, and 
formed a powerful, though vassal, state, w^hich 
has been united to the crown of France.l^ 

Scriptores post Bedaiii, p. 50. The spint of the Coniiah knights was 
degraded by servitude ; and it should seem, from the Romance of Sir 
Tristram, that their cowardice was almost proverbial. ^ 

^ The establishment of the Britons in Gaul is proved in the sixtiii 
century, by Procopius, Gregory of Tegsrs, the second council of 
Tbti#, {A. B. 567), and the least ;Su«picl#UJS of their chronicles and 
lives of saints* The subscription of a bishop of the Britons to the 
lirst council of Tours, <A. D. 46!, or rather 481), the army of 
Hiothamus, and the loose deelaination of Gildas, (alii transmarinas 
patebant regiones, c. 25, p. 8), may countenance an emigration a» 
early as the middle of the fifth century. Beyond that era, the Bri- 
tons of Armorica can be found only m romance ; and 1 am surprised 
that Mr. Whitaktt i(Gentdne Hjstpry of the Britons, p. 214-221) 
should so faithfully transcribe the gross ignorance of Carte, whowse 
venial errors he has rigorously chastl^d. “ ^ 

^ The antiquities of Bretapie^ which have been the suhjec,t mm of 
political controversy, ore illustrated by Hadrian Valesiiis, (Kotitia 
Galliarum, sub voce Britannia CuinariTiaf p. 98-100) ; M. d’Anville, 

(iNTotice dc I’Ancienne Gaul, Coruopith CvnemUte^^t Ommu^ For- 
gffjfclttw, p. 248, 2SB, 508, 720, and Etats^_de TEurope,'p. 76-80); 
laanguerue, (Description de la France, ''tom. i, p. 84-04), and the 
Abb4 4® Vertot, (Hist Critique de FEtahlisaement 4es Bretons dans 
3 m Gaales, 2 vol. m 12iiiio; Paris, 1720)* -.1 may assume the merit 
■of exfttttlnipf the original orldence which they ^ve produced. 
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CHAP. In a centuiy of perpetual, or at least itnpia- 
cable, war, much courage, and some skill, must 
’j'he fame liavc becii exerted for the defence of Britain . Yet 
ot Aithui. •£. memory of its champions is almost buried in 
oblivion, we need not repine; since every age, 
however destitute of science or virtue, sufficiently 
abounds with acts of blood and military renown. 
The tomb of Vortimer, the son of Vortigern, 
■was erected on the margin of the sea-shore, as a 
landmark formidable to the Saxons, whom he had 
thrice vanquished in the fields of Kent. Ambro- 
aus Aurelian was descended from a noble family 
of Romans;^ his modesty was equal to his valour, 
and his valour, till the last fatal action,® was 
crowned with splendid success. But every Bri- 
tish name is effaced by the illustrious name of 
Arthur,’' the hereditary prince of the Silures, in 
South Wales; and the elective king or general of 
the nation. According to the most rational ac- 

Bede, who, in liis chronicle, (p. 2S), place.^ Ambrosius under the 
reign of Zeno, (A, D. observes, that his parents had been 

** purpura induti which he explains, in his ecclesiastical history, 
by regium nomen et insxgne ferentibus,” (I. i, c. 16, p* 53), The 
expression of Nennius (c. 44, p. 110, edit. Gale) is still more singu- 
lar, Unns de consuUhus gentis Romanicae est pater mens.”' 

* By the unanimous, though doubtful, conjecture of our anti- 
quarians, Ambrosin.s is confounded with Natanleod, who (A. D. oOS) 
lost his own life, and five thousand of his subjects, in a battle against 
Cerdic, the West Saxon, (Chron. Saxon, p. 17, 18). 

** As I am a stranger- to the Welsh bards, Myrdhin, Liomarcb, 
and Taliessin, my faith in tlie existence and exploits of Arthur prin-^ 
cipally rests on the simple and circumstantial testimony of Nennius, 
(Hist. Brit. c. 62, 63, p; 114). Mr. Whitaker (Hist, of Manchester, 
vol. ii, p. 31-71) ha$.frsi,med an interesting, and even probable, iiar« 
rative of the v/ars of Arthur; though it is impossible to allow the 
reality of the round 'table* 
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count, he defeated, in twelve successive battles, 
the Angles of the North, and the Saxons of the 
West; but the declining age of the hero was em- 
bittered by popular ingratitude, and domestic mis- 
fortunes. The events of his life are less interest- 
ing, than the singular revolutions of his fame. 
During a period of five hundred years the tradition 
of his exploits was preserved, and rudely embel- 
lished, by the obscure bards of Wales and Armo- 
rica, who were odious to the Saxons, and un- 
known to the rest of mankind. The pride and 
curiosity of the Norman conquerors, prompted 
them to inquire into the ancient history of Bri- 
tain: they listened with fond credulity to the tale 
of Arthur, and eagerly applauded the merit of a 
prince, who had triumphed over the Saxons, their 
common enemies. His romance, transcribed in 
the Latin of Jeftrey of Monmouth, and afterwards 
translated into the fashionable idiom of the times, 
was enriched with the various, tliough incoherent, 
ornaments, which were familiar to the experience, 
the learning, or the fancy, of the twelfth century; 
The progress of a Phrygian colony, from the Ti- 
ber to the Thames, was easily engrafted on the 
fable of the Aiineid ; and the royal ancestors of 
Arthur derived their origin from Troy, and 
claimed their alliance with the Caesars. His tro- 
phies were decorated with captive provinces, and 
imperial titles ; and his Danish victories avenged 
the recent injuries of his country. The gallantry 
and superstition of the British hero, his feasts and 
tournaments, and the memorable institution of 
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CHAP, his Knights of the /2oM7?d were faithfully 

copied from the reigning’ manners of chivalry ; 
and the fabulous exploits of Uther’s son, appear 
less incredible, than the adventures which were 
achieved by the enterprising valour of the Noi’-. 
mans. Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, intro- 
duced into Europe the specious miracles of Ara- 
bian magic. Fairies, and giants, flying dragons, 
and enchanted palaces, were blended with the 
more simple Actions of the West; and the fate ol' 
Britain depended on the art, or the i«'cdietions, 
of Merlin. Every nation embraced and adorned 
the popular romance of Arthur, and the Knights 
of the Round Table; their names were celebrated 
in Gi’eece and Italy; and the voluminous tales ol' 
Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristram were devoutly 
studied by the princes and nobles, who disregard- 
ed the genuine heroes and historians ol‘ antiquity . 
At length the light of science and reason was re- 
kindled ; the talisman was broken ; the visionary 
fabric melted into air ; and by a natural, though 
unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the severity 
of the present age is inclined to question the ec- 
istence of Arthur.” 

Dfsoiu- Resistance, if it cannot avert, must increase the 

tion of n ' ■■ ' ■ 

Britain, miseries of conquest ; and conquest aas never ap- 

peared more dreadful and destructive than in the 
hands of the Saxons ; who hated the valour of 

« Tbe progress of romance, and tlic state of learning, in the mid- 
dle ages, are illustrated by 3Mr. Thomas Wharton, with the taste of 
a poet, and the minute diligence of an antiquarian. 1 have derived 
much instruction: from the two learned dissertations preQxed to the 
llVst volume of his History of English Foeiry. 
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their enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, and chap. 
violated, without remorse, the most sacred objects 
of the Christian worship. The fields of battle 
might be traced, almost in every district, by mo- 
numents of bones; the fragments of falling towers 
were stained v/ith blood ; the last of the Britons, 
without distinction of age or sex, was massacred*^ 
ill the ruins of Anderida and the repetition of 
•such calamities was frequent and familiar under 
the Saxon heptarchy. The arts and religion, the 
laws and language, which the Romans had so 
carefully planted in Britain, were e xtir pated by ' 
their barbarous successors.<After the* destructibn " , , 
of the principal churches, the bishops, who had 
declhied the crown of martyrdom, retired with the 
holy relics into Wales and Armorica; the remains 
of their flocks were left destitute of any spiritual 
food; the practice, aiid even the remembrance, of 
Christianity were abolished; andthe British clergy 
might obtain some comfort from the damnation 
of the idolatrous'strangers. The kings of France 
mamtaiued the privileges of their Roman subjects ; 
but the ferocious Saxons trampled on the laws of 
Rome, and of tlie emperors. The proceedings 

Hoc anno (490) .iElla et Cissa obs«derunt Andrcdes-Ceastcr ; fit 
interfecerunt omneis qui id incoluerunt ; adeo ut ne unws Brito ibi 
superstes fuerit, (Chron. Saxon* p. 15); an expression more dreadfwi 
in its simplicity, than all the vague and tedious lamentations of the 
British Jeremiah. 

« Aiidredes-Ceaster, or Anderida, is placed by Cambden (Britan- 
nia, vol. i, p. S58) at Kewenden, in the marshy grounds of Kent, 
which might be f6i*merly covered by the sea, and on the edge of the 
great forest, (Anderida), which overspread so large a portion el*’ 
Hampshire and Sussex* 
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CHAP, of civil and criminal jurisdiction, the titles of ho- 
nour, the forms of office, the ranks of society^ 
and even the domestic rigJits of marriage, testa- 
ment, and inheritance, were finally suppressed ; 
andtheindiscriminate crowd of noble and plebeian 
slaves was governed by the traditionary customs, 
wliich had been coarsely framed for the shepherds 
and pirates of Germany. The language of science, 
of business, and of conversation, which had been 
introduced by the Romans, was lost in the genera! 
desolation. A sufficient number of Latin or Celtic 
words might be assumed by the Germans, to ex- 
press tiieir new wants and ideas but those il- 
Hterate pagans preserved and established the use 
of their national dialect.® Almost every name, 
consincuous either iu the church or state, reveals 
its Teutonic origin ;** and the geography of Eng- 
land was universally inscribed Avith foreign cha- 
racters and appellations. The example of a re- 
volution, so rapid and so complete, may not easily 
be found ; but it will excite a probable suspicion, 
that the arts of Rome were less deeply rooted in 
Britain than in Gaul or Spain ; and that the na- 

^ Dr. John.«?on affirms •‘that few English words are «f British ex« 
traction. Mr. Whitaker, who nnderstands the British language, has 
discovered more than three thoumnd, and actually produces a long and 
various catalogue, (vol. ii, p. 235-329). It is possible, indeed, that 
many of these words may have been imported from the Latin or Sax« 
on into the native idiom of Britain. 

* In the beginning of the seventh century, the Franks and the 
Anglo-Saxons mutually understood each other’s language, which was 
derived from the same Teutonic root, (Bede, 1. i, c. 25, p. 60). 

^ After the first generation of Italian, or Scottish, missionaries, tkt 
dignities of the church were filled with Saxon proselytes. 


^ ^ 
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civ e rudeness of the country and its inhabitants, chap. 
'ivas covered by a thin varnish of Italian manners. 

This sti'ange alteration has persuadedhistorians, semiude: 
and even philosophers, that the provincials of Bri- 
tain were totally exterminated ; and that the va- 
cant land was again peopled by the perpetual in- 
flux, and rapid increase, of the German colonies. 

Three hundred thousand Saxons are said to have 
obeyed the summons of Hengist;* the entire 
emigration of the Angles was attested, in the age 
of Bede, by the solitude of their native country;* 
and our experience has shown the free propaga- 
tion of the human race, if they ai’e cast on a fruit 
ful wilderness, where their steps are unconfined, 
and their subsistence is plentiful. The Saxonking- 
doms displayed the face of recent discovery and 
cultivation: the towns were small, the villages 
•were distant; the husbandry was languid and un- 
skilful ; four sheep were equivalent to an acre of 
the best land an ample space of wood and rao- 
fass was resigned to the vague dominion of na- 
ture; and the modern bishopric Of Durham, the 
whole territory from the Tyne to the Tees, had 
returned to its primitive state of a savage and soli- 

^ Carte’s History of England, vol. i, p, 195, He quotes the Bn>» 
tish historians ; hut 1 much fear, that JelFrey of Monmouth (I, vi, 
c. 15) is his only witness. 

^ Bede, Hist. Ecclesiast. I, i, c. 15, p. 5^. The fact is probable* 
and well attested : yet such was the loose intermixture of the Ger* 
man tribes, that we find, in a subsequent j-icriod, the law of the An*: 
gli and Warm! of Germany, (Lindenbrog. Condex, p. iTQ—lSC). 

^ See Dr. Henry’s useful and laborious Xlistory of Great Britain,, 

^’oL ii, p. 3S8- 
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tary fore5it.“ Such imperfect population might 
have been supplied, in some generations, by the 
English colonies; but neither reason nor facts can 
justify the unnatural supposition, that the Saxons 
of Britain remained alone in the desert which they 
had subdued. After the sanguinary barbarians 
had secured their dominion, and gratified their 
revenge, it was their interest to preserve the pea- 
sants, as well as the cattle, of the unresisting 
country. In each successive revolution, thepatient 
herd becomes the property of its new masters ; 
and the salutary compact of food and labour 
is silently ratified by their mutual necessities. 
Wilfrid, the apostle of Sussex," accepted from 
liis royal convert the gift of the peninsula of Sel- 
sey, near Chichester, with the persons and pro- 
perty of its inhabitants, who then amounted to 
eighty-seven families. He released them at once 
from spiritual and temporal bondage ; and two 
hundred and fifty slaves of both sexes were bap- 
tized by their indulgent master. The kingdom 
of Sussex, which spread from the sea to the 
Thames, contained seven thousand families ; twelve 
hundred were ascribed to the isle of Wight ; and,- 
if we multiply this vague computation, it may 

of Tiriemoutli) inter Tynam et Tesiam flu- 
vios extitit sola eremi vastitudo tunc temporis fait, et idcirco nullxus 
ditioni servivit, eo quod sola indomitorum et sylvestrium animalium 
spelunca et habitutio fuit, (apud Carte, \oL j, p. 105), From Bi- 
shop Nicholson* (English Historical library, p. 6S, 08), I under* 
st^^nd, that fair copies of John of Tinemouth^'s ample collections are 
frfeserved in the libraries of Oxford, Lambeth, &c. 

* See the mission of Wilfrid, &c» in Bede, Hist. Eccles. I. Iv, c. IB, 
16, p. 155, 156, U9. 
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seem probable, that England^j^'as cultivated by a 
million of servants, or who were attached 

to the estates of their arbitrary landlords. The 
indigent barbarians were often tempted to sell 
their children or themselves into perpetual, and 
even foreign, bondage yet the special exemp- 
tions, which were granted to national slaves,^' 
sufficiently declare, that they were much less nu- 
merous than the strangers and captives, who had 
lost their liberty, or changed their masters, by the 
accidents of war. When time and religion had 
mitigated the fierce spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the laws encouraged the frequent practice of ma- 
numission ; and their subjects, of Welsh, or Cam- 
brian, extraction, assume the respectable station 
of inferior freemen, possessed of lands, and entitled 
to the rights of civil society.’ Such gentle treat- 
ment might secure the allegiance of a fierce 
people, who had been recently subdued on the 
confines of Wales and Cornwall. The sage Ina, 
the legislator of Wessex, united the two nations 

From the concurrent testimony of Bede* (I. ii, c. 1, p. 78), and 
William of Malmsbury, (1. iii, p. lOS), it appears that the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, from the first, to the last, age, persisted in this unnatural prac- 
tice. Their youths %V€re publicly sold in the market of Borne. 

F According to the laws of Ina, they could not he lawfully sold be- 
yond the seas. 

‘i The life of a WaUus^ or Cam&rioKt, 4oj»o, who possessed a hyde 
of land, is fixed at 120 shillings, by the same laws, (of Ina, tit. xxxii, 
in I^eg. Anglo-Saxon, p. 20), which allowed 200 shillings for a free 
Saxon, and 1200 for a Thane, (see likewise Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p, 71). 
We may observe, that these legislators, the West Saxons and Merci- 
ans, continued their British conquests after they became Christians. 
The laws of the four kings of Kent do not condescend to notice the 
existence of any subject Britons. 
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in the bands of domestic alliance; and four British 
lords of Somersetshire may be honourably dis- 
tinguished in the court of a Saxon monarch/ 

The independent Britons appear to have re- 
lapsed into the state of original barbarism, from 
whence they had been imperfectly reclaimed. Se- 
parated by their enemies from the rest of man- 
kind, they soon became an object of scandal and 
abhorrence to the catholic world.' Christianity 
was still professed in the mountains of Wales; but 
the rude schismatics in the form of the clerical 
tonsure, andintherfor/of the celebration of Easter, 
obstinately resisted the imperious mandates of the 
Roman pontifis. The use of the Latin language 
w'as insensibly abolished, and the Britons wei’e de- 
prived of the arts and learning which Italy com- 
municated to her Saxon proselytes. In Wales 
and Armorica, the Celtictongue, the native idiom 
of the West, was preserved and propagated ; 
and the Bards, who had been the companions 
of the Druids, wei'e still protected, in the 
sixteenth century, by the laws of Elizabeth. Their 
chief, a respectable officer of the courts of Peng- 
Avern, or Aberfraw, or Caermarthaen, accompa- 
nied the king’s servants to war : the monarchy oi' 
the Britons, wffiich he sung in the front of battle, 
excited their courage, and justified their depre- 

See Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i, p. 278. 

• At the conclusion of his history, (A. D. 731), Bede describes the 
ecdesiastjcal state of the island, and censures the implacable, though 
impotent, hatred of the Britons, against the English nation, and ihc- 
catholic church, (I, v. c, %% p. 2i9). 
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dations ; and the songster claimed for his legi- 
timate prize the fairest heifer of the spoil. His 
subordinate ministers, the masters and disciples of 
vocal and instrumental music, visited, in their re- 
spective circuits, the royal, the noble, and the 
plebeian houses ; and the public poverty, almost 
exhausted by the clergy, was oppressed by the 
imj)ortunate demands of the bards. Their rank 
and merit were ascertained by solemn trials, and 
the sti’ong belief of supernatural inspiration ex- 
alted the fancy of the poet, and of his aiidi- 
ence.‘ The last retreats of Celtic freedom, the 
extreme territories of Gaul and Britain, were less 
adapted to agriculture than to pasturage: the 
wealth of the Britons consisted in their flocks and 
herds; milk and flesh were their ordinary food; 
and bread was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, as 
a foreign luxury. Liberty liad peopled the moun- 
tains of Wales and the morasses of Armorica ; 
but their populousness has been maliciously 
ascribed to the loose practice of polygamy ; and 
the houses of these licentious barbarians have 
been supposed to contain tea wives and per- 
haps fifty children." Their disposition was rash 

.... ... .* 

^ Mr. Pennant’s Tour in Wales <p. 4'20-44-9) has furnished me 
with a curiou.s and interesting account of the Welsh bards. In the 
year 1568, a session was held at Caerwys by the speci^al command of. 
Queen Elizabeth, and regular degixes in vocal and instrumental music 
were conferred on hfty-five minstrels. The prize (a silver harp) 
•was adjudged by the Mostyn family. 

Eegio longe lateque diffusa, milite, magis quam crediblle sit, 
referta. Fartibus equidem in ilHs miles unuK quinquagmta general, 
fortitiis more barbaro denas aut ampHus uatores. This reproach of 
William of Poitiers (in the Historians of France* tom. xi, p. SB) i» 
disclaimed by the Benedictine editors. 
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CHAP, and choleric: they were bold in action and 
speech and as they were ignorant of the 
arts of peace, they alternately indulged their pas- 
sions in foreign and domestic war. The cavalry 
of Armorica, the spearmen of Gwent, and the 
archers of Merioneth, were equally formidable ; 
but their poverty could seldom procure either 
shields or helmets ; and the inconvenient weight 
would have retarded the speed and agility of their 
desultory operations. One of the greatest of the 
English monarchs was requested to satisfy the 
curiosity of a Greek emperor concerning the state 
of Britain ; and Henry II could assert, from his 
personal experience, that Wales was inhabited 
by a race of naked warriors, who encountered, 
without fear, the defensive armour of their ene- 
mies.^ 

otsmre gy the revolution of Britain, the limits of sci- 
lous state cncc, OS Well as of empire, were contracted. The 
of Bntain. which had been cleared by the Phoe- 

nician discoveries, and finally dispelled by the 
arms of Caesar, again settled on the shores of the 
Atlantic, and a Roman province was again lost 
among the fabulous islands of the Ocean. One 
hundred and fifty years after the reign of Hono- 

* Giraldus Cambrensis confines this gift of bold and ready eloquence 
to the Botnans, the French* and the Britons. The malicious Welsh'- 
man insinuates, that the English taciturnity might possibly be the 
eifect of their servitude under the Normans. 

y The picture of Wei-sh and Arrnorican manner.s is drawn from 
Giraldus, (Descript* Cambriae, c. d-ld, inter Script. Cambden. p. SS6‘- 
S91), and the authors quoted by the Abbe de Vertot, (Hist. Critique, 
tom, ii, p. 
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rius, the gravest historian of the times® describes chap. , 
the wonders of a remote isle, whose eastern 
and western parts are divided by an antique 
wall, the boundary of life and death, or, more 
properly, of truth and fiction. The east is a fair 
country, inhabited by a civilized people : the air 
is healthy, the waters are pure and plentiful, 
and the earth yields her regular and fruitful in- 
crease. In the west, beyond the wall, the air is 
infectious and mortal ; the ground is covered 
with serpents; and this dreary solitude is the 
region of departed spirits, who are transported 
from the opposite shores in substantial boats, 
and by living rowers. Some families of fisher- 
men, the subjects of the Franks, are excused 
from tribute, in consideration of the mysterious 
office which is performed by these Charons of 
the ocean. Each in his turn is summoned, at 
the hour of midnight, to hear the voices, and 
even the names, of the ghosts ; he is sensible of 
their weight, and he feels himself impelled by 
an unknown, but irresistible, power. After this 
dream of fancy, we read with astonishment that 
the name of this island is Brittia; that it lies in 
the ocean, against the mouth of the Rhine, and 
less than thirty miles from the continent ; that 
it is possessed by three nations, the Frisians, the 
Angles, and the Britons ; and that some Angles 
had appeared at Constantinople, in the train of 

* Sec Procopius de Bell. Gothic. I. -iv, c. 20, p. G20-625. The 
Greek historian is himself so confounded by 'the wonders which lie 
relates, that he weakly attempts to distinguish the islansis -of 
and Mniainp which he has identified by so many inseparable circnsi* 
stances. 

n d 
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CHAP, the French ambassadors. From these amhas- 
sadors Procopius might be informed of a singu- 
lar, though not improbable, adventure, which an- 
nounces the spirit, rather than the delicacy, of 
an English heroine. She had been betrothed to 
Radiger, king of the Varni, a tribe of Germans 
who touched the ocean and the Rhine ; but the 
perfidious lover was tempted, by motives of po- 
licy, to prefer his father’s widow, the sister of 
Theodebert, king of the Franks.” The forsaken 
princess of the Angles, instead of bewailing, I’e- 
vcnged her disgrace. Her warlike subjects are 
t<;aid to have been ignorant of the use, and even 
of the form, of an horse ; but she boldly sailed 
from Britain to the mouth of the Rhine, with a 
fleet of four hundred ships, and an ai'my of one 
hundred thousand men. After the loss of a 
battle, the captive Radiger implored the mercy 
of his victorious bride, who generously pardoned 
his olfenoe, dismissed her rival, and compelled 
the king of the Varni to discharge with honour 
and fidelity the duties of an husband.” This gal- 

» Theodebert# grandson of Clovis# and king of Austrasia, vtsls the 
mc&t powerful and warlike prince of the age ; and thi.s remarkable 
adventure may be placed between the years and 547, the ex» 
ti’eme terms of his reign. His sister Theudechiidis retired to Sens# 
where .«:he founded monasteries, and distributed alms# (see the notes 
of the Benedictine editors, in tom. ii, p. 216). If we may credit the 
praises of Fortunatus, (1. vi, carm. 5, in tom. ii, p,507), Hadiger was 
deprived of a most valuable wife. 

^ Perliaps she was the sister of one of the princes or chiefs of the 
Angles, who landed in 527, and the following years, betw^een the 
Humber and the Thames, and gradually founded the kingdoms of 
East Anglia and Mercia. ' The English writers are Ignorant of her 
name and existence: but Procopius may have suggested to Mr. 
Eowe the character and situation of Rodugune In the tragedy of tht 
Boyal Convert. 
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iant exploit appears to be the last naval enter- chap. 
prise of the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of navir 
gation, by which they had acquired the empire 
of Britain and of the sea, were soon neglected 
by the indolent barbarians, tvho supinely re- 
nounced all the commercial advantages of their 
insular situation. Seven independent kingdoms 
were agitated by perpetual discord; and the 
British world was seldom connected, either in 
peace or war, with the nations of the conti- 
nent.” 

I have now accomplished the laborious narra- Eau of the 
tive of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, empire in 
from the fortunate age of Trajan and the Anto- 
nines, to its total extinction in the West, about 
five centuries after the Christian era. At that 
unhappy period, the Saxons fiercely struggled 
with the natives for the possession of Britain ; 

Caul and Spain were divided between the power- 
ful monarchies of the Franks and Visigoths, and 
the dependant kingdoms of the Stievi and Bur- 
gundians : Africa was exposed to the cruel per- 
secution of the Vandals, and the savage insults 
of the Moors: Rome and Italy, as far as the 
banks of the Danube, Were afilicted by an army 
of barbarian mercenaries, whose lawless tyranny 
was succeeded by' the reign of Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth. All the subjects of the empire, who# 


® In the copious history of Gregory of Tour^,' we cannot find any 
traces of hostile or friendly intercourse between France and England,* 
except in the marriage of the daughter of Caribert, king of ParlSj^ 
quain regis ct^usdam in Cantia filius matrixhonio copulavit, (1. ix, e* 
26, in tom. ii, p. 348), The bishop of Tours ended his history and 
Ills life iiiittost immedtatdy before the conversion of Kent^ 

ode 
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chap, ty use of the Latin language, more parti- 
xxxvin. cularly deserved the name and privileges of Ko- 
mans, were oppressed by the disgrace and cala- 
mities of foreign conquest; and the victorious 
nations of Germany established a new system of 
manners and government in the western coun- 
tries of Europe. The majesty of Rome was 
faintly represented by the princes of Constan- 
tinople, the feeble and imaginary successors of 
Augustus. Yet they continued to reign over the 
East, from the Danube to the Nile and Tigris ; 
the Gothic and Vandal kingdoms of Italy and 
Africa were subverted by the arms of Justinian ; 
and the history of the Greek emperors may still 
afford a long series of instructive lessons, and in- 
teresting revolutions. 


©F THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ijaie^'-al Obsercalmis on tlie Fall of the Roman Empire 
in the West 

rp 

X HE Greoiks, after their country had been 
reduced into a province, imputed the triumphs 
of Home, not to the merit, but to the for- 
tune, of the republic. The inconstant god- 
dess, wiio so blindly distributes and resumes her 
favours, had nmv consented (such was the lan- 
guage of envious flattery) to resign her wings, to 
descend from her globe, and to fix her firm and 
immutable throne on the banks of the Tiber/ 
A wiser Greek, Avho has composed, with a phi- 
losophic spirit, the memorable history of bis own 
times, deprived his countrymen of this vain and 
delusive comfort, by opening to their view the 
deep foundations of the greatness of Rome.’' The 
fidelity of the citizens to each othei’, and to the 
state, Avas confirmed by the habits of education, 
and the prejudices of religion. - Honour, as well 
as virtue, Avas the principal of the republic; the 
ambitious citizens laboured to deserve the solemn 

Sucli are the fipjurative expressions of Plutarch, (Opera, tom. Ii, 
p. 31 8 ^ eiiit, Wechcl), to whom, on the faith of his son Lamprias, 
(Fabricius, Bililiot. Grtec. tom. iii, p. 341), I shall boldly impute the 
malicious declamation, 'irsg/ rns Vca^JitUim same opinions had 

prevailed among the Greeks two hundred and fifty years before Plu- 
tarch: and to confute them, is the professed intention of Polybius, 
I. i, p.. bO, edit. Gronov. Amstel. 1670). 

^ See the inestimable remains of the sixth book of Polybius, and 
many other parts of his general history, particularly a digression in 
the sevepteentli book# in which he compares the phalanx and the • 
legion. 
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glories of a triumph ; and the ardour of the Ro- 
man youth was Idndled into active emulation, as 
often as they beheld the domestic images of theii* 
ancestors.'? The temperate struggles of the pa- 
tricians and plebeians had finally established the 
firm and equal balance of the constitution; which 
united the freedom of popular assemblies, with 
the authority and wisdom of a senate, and the 
executive powers of a regal magistrate, When 
the consul displayed the standard of the republic, 
each citizen bound himself, by the obligation of 
an oath, to draw his sword in the cause of his 
country, till he had discharged the sacred duty by 
a military service of ten years. This wise insti- 
tution continually poured into the field the 
rising generations of freemen and soldiers ; and 
their numbers were reinforced by the warlike and 
populous states of Italy, who, after a brave resist- 
ance, had yielded to the valour, and embraced 
the alliance, of the Romans. The sage historian, 
who excited the virtue of the younger Scipio, and 
beheld the ruin of Carthage,^ has accurately 
described their military system; their levies, arms, 
exercises, subordination, marches, encampments; 

O' Sallust, cle Bell. Ju|;urthin. c. 4 Such were the generous pro- 
fessions P. Scipio and Q. Maximus* The Latin Historian had read, 
and most probably transcribes, Polybius, their contemporary and 
friend. 

^ While Carthage was in :8ames, Scipio repeated two lines of the 
iliad, which express the destruction of Troy, acknowledged tu Po- 
lybius, his friend and preceptor, (^olyb. in Excerpt, de Virtut. et Yit. 
tonn ii, p. 1455-.146S), that while he recollected the vicissitudes of 
human affair®, he mwardly applied them to the future calamitie?. 
ff Bome^ (Appian. id Libyds^ p* edit* Tull*)* 
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and the invincible legion, superior in active 
strength to the Macedonian phalanx of Philip and 
Alexander. From these institutions of peace and 
war, Polybius has deduced the spirit and success 
of a people, incapable of fear, and impatient of 
repose. The ambitious design of conquest, which 
might have been defeated by the seasonable con- 
spiracy of mankind, was attempted and achiev- 
ed; and the perpetual violation of justice was 
maintained by the political virtues of prudence 
and courage. The arms of the republic, some- 
times vanquished in battle, always victorious in 
war, advanced with rapid steps to the Euphrates, 
the Danube, the Rhine, and the Ocean; and the 
images of gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve 
to represent the nations and their kings, were 
successively broken by the iron monarchy of 
Rome.® 

The rise of a city, %hich swelled into an 
empire, may deserve, as a singular prodigy, the 
reflection of a philosophic mind. But the decline 
of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of 
immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the 
principle of decay ; the causes of destruction 
multiplied with the extent of conquest ; and as 
soon as time or accident had removed the artificial 

See Daniel, ii, 31-40. “ And the fourth kingdom shall be strong 
** as iron ; forasmuch as iron breaketh in^ pieces, and subducth ail 
things.’* The remainder of the prophecy (the mixture of iron and 
clay) was accomplished, according to St. Jeroin, in his own time. 
Sicut eidrn in principio nihil Romano Imperio fortius et durius, ita 
in fine rerum nihil imbecillius; quum et in beilis civilibus et adversus 
diversas nationes, aliarum gentium barbararuni nuxilio indigemus^ 
(Opera, tom. v, p« -$TS> 
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supports, the stupeadous fabric yielded to Uio 
presure of its own weight. The story of its ruin 
is simple and obvious ; and instead of inquiring 
why the Roman empire was destroyed, we should 
rather be surprised that it had subsisted so long. 
The victorious legions, who, in distant wars, 
acquired the vices of strangers and mercenaries, 
first oppressed the freedom of the republic, and 
afterwards violated the majesty of the purple. 
The emperors, anxious for their personal safety 
and the public peace, were reduced to the base 
expedient of corrupting the discipline vvhich ren-; 
dered tliem alike formidalde to their sovereign 
and to the enemy; the vigour of the military 
government was relaxed, and finally dissolved, 
by the partial institutions of Constantine ; and 
the Roman world was overwhelmed by a deluge 
of barbarians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently ascrib<- 
ed to tlie translation of the seat of empire ; but 
this history has already shown, that the powers of 
government were divided, rather than removed. 
The throne of Constantinople was erected in the 
East ; while the West was still possessed by a 
series of emperors who held their residence in 
Italy, and claimed them equal inheritance of the 
legions and provinces. This dangerous novelty 
impaired the strength, and fomented the vices,.of 
a double reign : the instruments of an oppressive 
and arbitrary system were multiplied; and a vain 
emulation of luxury, not of merit, was intro- 
duced and supported between the degenerate 
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successors ofTlieodosius. Extreme distress, %Tliicli 
unites the \ irtue of a free people, embitters the 
factions of a deeiiiiing monarchy. The hostile 
lavoiu'ites ofArcadius and Honorius betrayed the 
republic to its common enemies; and the Byzan- 
tine court heheld v/ith imlifferenee, perliapg with 
pleasure, the disgrace of Rome, the misfortunes 
of Italy, and the loss of the West. Under the 
succeeding reigns, the alliance of the tM'o empires 
was restored; but the aid of the oriental Romans 
was tardy, doubtful, and ineifectual; and the 
national schism of the Greeks and Latins w as 
enlarged by the perpetual difference of languE^e 
and manners, of interest, and even of religion. 
Yet the salutary event approved in some measure 
the judgment of Constantine. During a long 
period of decay, his impregnable city repelled 
the victorious armies of barbainans, protected the 
%vealth of Asia, and commanded, both in peace 
and war, the important straits which connect 
the Eusine and Mediterranean seas. The found- 
ation of Constantinople more essentially con- 
tributed to the preservation of the East, than to 
the ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a fuiure life is the great 
object of religion, we may hear without surprise 
or scandal, that the introduction, or at least the 
abuse, of Christianity, had some influence on the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. The 
clergy successfully preached the doctrines of pa- 
tience and pusillanimity ; the active virtues of 
societjf were discouraged ; and the last remains 
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of military spirit %vere buried in the cloister , a 
large portion of public and private wealth was 
consecrated to the specious demands of charity 
and devotion ; and the soldiers pay was lavished 
on the useless multitudes of both sexes, who could 
only plead the merits of abstinence and chastity. 
Faith, zeal, curiosity, and the more earthly pas- 
sions of malice and ambition, kindled the flame 
of theological discord ; the church, and even the 
state, were distracted by I'eligious factions, whose 
conflicts were sometimes bloody, and always 
implacable ; the attention of the emperors was 
diverted from camps to synods; the Roman world 
was oppressed by a new species of tyranny ; and 
the persecuted sects became the secret enemies of 
their country. Yet party-spjrit, however per- 
nicious or absurd, is a principle of union as well 
as of dissension. The bishops, from eighteen 
hundred pulpits, inculcated the duty of passive 
obedience to a lawful and orthodox sovereign ; 
their frequent assemblies, and perpetual corre- 
spondence, maintained the communion of distant 
churches ; and the benevolent temper of the gos- 
pel w'as strengthened, though confined, by the 
spiritual alliance of the catholics. The sacred 
indolence of the monks was devoutly embraced 
by a servile and effeminate age ; but if supersti- 
tion had not afforded a decent retreat, the same 
vices would have tempted the unworthy Romans 
to desert, from baser motives, the standard of the 
republic. Religious precepts are easily obeyed, 
which indulge and sanctify thenaturalinclinations 
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of their votaries; but the pure and genuine influ- 
ence ofChristianitymaybe traced in its beneficial, 
though imperfect, effects on the barbarian pro- 
selytes of the North. If the decline of the Roman 
empire was hastened by the conversion of Con- 
stantine, his victorious religion broke the violence 
of the fall, and mollified the ferocious temper of 
the conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be usefully applied 
to the instruction of the present age. It is the 
duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the ex- 
clusive interest and glory of his .native country; 
but a philosopher may be permitted to enlarge 
his views, and to consider Europe as one great 
republic, whose vai'ious inhabitants have attained 
almost the same level of politeness and cultivation. 
The balance of power will continue to fluctuate, 
and the prosperity of our own, or the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, may be alternately exalted or de- 
pressed ; but these partial events cannot essen- 
tially injure our general state of happiness, the 
system of arts, and laws, and manners, which so 
advantageously distinguish, above the rest ofman- 
kind, the Europeans and their colonies. The 
savage nations of the globe are the common ene- 
mies of civilized society; and we may inquire 
u'ith anxious curiosity, whether Europe is still 
threatened with a repetition of those calamities, 
which formerly oppressed the arms and institu- 
tions of Rome. Perhaps the same reflections 
will illustrate the fall of that mighty empire, and 
explain the probable causes of our actual security. 
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I. The Romans were ignorant of the extent ct' 
their danger, and the number of their enemies. 
Beyrjiid the Rhine and Danube, the northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled v.-ith 
innumerable tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
poor, voracious, and turbulent ; bold in arms, 
and impatient to ravisir the fruits of industry. 
The barbarian world was agitated by the rapid 
impulse of war ; and the peace of Gaul or Italy 
^ras shaken by the distant revolutions of China, 
'i’he Huns, who fled before a victorious enemy, 
directed their march towards the West; and the 
torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of 
captives and allies. The flying tribes who yielded 
to the Huns, assumed in Iheir turn the spirit of 
conquest ; the endless column of barliarians 
pressed on the Roman empire with acciimulatod 
weight; and, if the foremost were destroyed, the 
vacant space was instantly replenished by new 
assailants. Such formidable emigrations can no 
longer issue from the Nortli ; and the long 
repose, which has been imputed to the decrease 
of population, is the buppy consequence of the 
progress of arts and agriculture. Instead of some 
rude villages, thinly scattered among its woods 
and morasses, Germany now prorluces a list of 
two thousand three Imnilred wallet! towns ; the 
Christian kingdoms of Denmark, Su eJen, and 
Polland, have been successively established ; and 
the Ilause merchants, with the Teutonic knights, 
have extended their colonies along the coast of 
the Baltic, as far as the gulf of Einkind. From 
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the gulf of Finland to the eastern ocean, iRussia 
now assumes the form of a powerful and civilized 
empire. The plough, the loom, and the forg-e, 
are introduced on the banks of the Volga, the 
Ob)’-, and the Lena ; and the fiercest of the Tar- 
tar hordes have been taught to tremble and obey. 
The reign of independent barbarism is now con- 
tracted to a narrow span ; and the remnant of 
Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may be al- 
most numbered, cannot seriously excite the ap- 
prehensions of the great republic of Europe. 
Yet this apparent security should not tempt us to 
forget that new enemies, and unknown dangers, 
may possibly arise from some obscure people, 
scarcely visible in the map of the world. The 
Arabs, or Saracens, who spread their conquests 
from India to Spain, had languished in poverty 
and contempt, till Maliomet breathed into those 
savage bodies the soul of entimsiasui. 

II. The empire of Rome was firmly established 
by the singular and perfect coalition of its mem- 
bers. The subject nations, resigning tlie hope, 
and even the wish, of independence, embraced 
the character of Roman citizens ; and the pro- 
vinces of the West were reluctantly torn by the 

^ The French and English editors of the (xenealogicaJ ' History ^ of 
the Tartars have subjoined a curious, though iin}3«i loot, desfriptiou 
of their present state. We might qiiestion the independence of the Cal- 
mucks, or Eiuths, since tiiey have been recently vanquisiied by the 
Chinese, who, in the year I7d9, subdued the lesser Bucharia, and rub 
vanced into the country of Badakshan,. near the sources of the Oxus, 
(Memoires sur les Chinois, tom, i, p. 3g^-*400). But these conguestd 
are precariousj nor wiE I venture to insure the safety of th€ Chinese 
empire^ ‘ ' ' ' 
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barbfirians from the bosom of their mother 
country,® But this union was purchased by the 
loss of national freedom and military spirit; 
and the servile provinces, destitute of life and 
motion, expected their safety from the mercenary 
troops and governors, who were directed by the 
orders of a distant court. The happiness of an 
hundred millions depended on the personal mei’it 
of one or two men, perhaps children, whose 
minds were corrupted by education, luxury, and 
despotic power. The deepest wounds were in- 
dicted on the empii'e during the minorities of the 
sons and grandsons of Theodosius ; and after 
those incapable princes seemed to attain the 
age of manhood, they abandoned the church 
to the bishops, the state to the eunuchs, and 
the provinces to the barbarians. Europe is 
now divided into twelve powerful, though un- 
equal, kingdoms, three respectable common- 
wealths, and a variety of smaller, though in- 
dependent, states : the chances of royal and 
ministerial talents are multiplied, at least with 
the number of its rulers ; and a Julian, or Semi- 
ramis, may reign in the North, while Arcadius . 
and Honorius again slumber on the thrones of 
the South. The abuses of tyranny are restrained 
by the mutual influence of fear and shame ; re- 
publics have acquired order and stability ; mo- 
narchies have imbibed the principles of freedom. 

The pruderit reader will determine how far this general proposi- 
lion is weakened by the revolt of the Isaurians, the independence of 
Britain and Armorica^ the Moorish tribes^ or the Bagaiida? of Gaul 

Spain, (roJ. ^ p. 340; vol* 'ill, p, 273, 337, 43-1} 
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or, at least, of moderation ; and some sense of 
lionour and justice is introduced into tlie most 
defective constitutions, bjthe general manners of 
the times. In peace, the progress of knowledge 
and industry is accelerated by the emulation of 
so many active rivals: in war, the European 
forces are exercised by temperate and indecisive 
contests. If a savage conqueror should issue from 
the deserts of Tartary, he must repeatedly van- 
quish the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous 
armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, 
and the intrepid freemen of Britain *, who, per- 
haps, might confederate for their common de- 
fence. Should the victorious barbarians carry 
slavery and desolation as far as the Atlantic 
ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport be- 
yond their pursuit the remains of civilized so- 
ciety ; and Europe would revive and flourish in 
the American world, which is already filled with 
her colonies and institutions."' : 

III. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and 
fatigue, fortify the strength and courage of bar- 
barians. In every age they have oppressed the 
polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and 
Persia, who neglected, and still neglect, to coun- 
terbalance these natural powers by the resources 
of military art. The warlike states of antiquity, 

^ America now contains about six millions of European blood and 
descent ; and their numbers, at least in the North, are continually 
increasing. %Vhalever may be the changes of their political situation, 
they must preserve the manners of Europe ; and we may reflect with 
some pleasure, that the English language will probably be diff ivied 
over an immense and populous continent. 
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Greece, Macedonia, and Borne, educated a racA 
of soldiers; exercised their bodies, disciplined 
their courage, multiplied their forces by regular 
evolutions, and converted the iron which they 
possessed into strong and serviceable %veapons. 
But this superiority insensibly declined with their 
laws and manners ; ami the feeble policy of Con- 
stantine and his successors armed and instructed, 
for the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of 
the barbarian mercenaries. The military art 
has been changed by the invention of gunpowder, 
which enables men to . command the two most 
powerful agents of nature, air and fire, hlathe- 
raatics, chemistry, mechanics, architecture, have 
been applied to the service df war; and the ad- 
verse parties oppose to each other the most ela- 
borate modes of attack and of defence. Histo- 
rians may indignantly observe, that the prepara- 
tions of a siege would found and maintain a 
flourishing colony;’ yet we cannot be displeased, 
that the subversion of a city should be a work of 
cost and difficulty ; or that an industrious people 
should be protected by those arts, which survive 

* On iivoit fait venir (for the 3leg:e of Turin) 140 pieces dc canon? 
et !I est a tjue cltaqiie gvos cririon imnite rcvient a enviraii 

2000 ecus: il y avoit 110,000 bciiiets ; 106,000 cartouches d’un 
fa^on, et S00,000 d’tnie autre; 21,000 bombes; .27,700 grenades^ 
15,000 sacs a terre, 3.0,000 instrumens pour le piannnge ; l,900,0d0 
livres de poudre. Ajoutez a ces miinltionr., iu pionib, ie fer, et Is 
fer-Wanc, ies cordages, tout ce qui fort mix mineurs, le souphre# Je 
salpetre, Ies outils de toiite cspecc. II est certain quo les frais de 
^tous ces pr^pai'atifs' de destruction sutllroientpnur fonder et pour fair© 
Beurir la plus nombreuse colonie. Voltaire^ Sl^clc dc Louis XI ¥5 €• 
la, 111 hlis WorJes, torn* xi, p, 30L 
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and supply the decay of military virtue. Cannon 
and fortifications now form an impregnable bar- 
rier against tlie Tartar horse ; and Europe is 
secure from any future irruption of barbarians ; 
since, before they can conquer, they must cease 
to be barbarous. Their gradual advances in the 
science of war would always be accompanied, as 
ive may learn from the example of Russia, with a 
proportionable improvement in the arts of peace 
and civil policy ; and they themselves must de- 
serve a place among the polished nations whom 
they subdue. 

Should these speculations he found doubtful or 
fallacious, there still remains a more humble 
source of comfort and hope. The discoveries 
of ancient and modem navigators, and the do- 
mestic histoiy, or tradition, of the most en- 
lightened nations, represent the human savage, 
naked both in mind and body, and destitute of 
laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of language.*" 
From this abject condition, perhaps the primitive 
and universal state of man, he has gradually 
arisen to command the animals, to fertilize the 
earth, to traverse the ocean, and to measure the 

^ It would be an easy, though tedious, task to produce the au- 
thorities of poets, philosophers, and historians. I shaU therefore 
content myself witli appealing to the decisive and authentic testimony 
of Diodorus Siculus, (tom. i, 1. j, p* 11, 12 ; U iii, p. IS*!, edit* 
VVesseling). The Icthyophagi, who in his time wandered along the 
shores of the Red sea, can only be compared to the natives of New 
Holland, (Dam pier’s Voyages, voh i, p. 464-460). Fancy, or per- 
haps reason, may still suppose an extreme and absolute state of na- 
ture far below the level of these savages, wdio had acquired spme arts 
Stud instruments. 
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lieavoHS. His progress in the improvejneiit 
exercise of his mental and corporeal fa.-. 
has been irregular and various ; infinitely slow 
in the beginning, and increasing by degrees vrith 
redoubled velocity : ages of laborious .arceat 
have been follovred by a moment of rapiil dovvn- 
fal ; and the several climates of the gloijg have 
felt the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet 
the experience of four thousand years rliould 
enlarge our hopes, and diminish our appre- 
hensions : we cannot determine to what height 
the human species may as})ire in their af:'’f.nces 
towards perfection; but it may safely be pre- 
sumed, that no people, unless the face of nature 
is changed, will relapse into their original bar- 
barism. The improvements .of society may be 
viewed under a threefold aspect. J . The poet 
or philosopher illustrates his age and country by 
the eiforts of a single mind ; but these superior 
powers of reason or fancy are rare and spontane- 
ous productions, and the genius of Homer, or 
Cicero, or Newton, would excite less admira- 
tion, if they could he created by the will of a 
prince, or the lessons of a preceptor. 2. Tiie 
lienefits of law and policy, of trade and manu- 
factures, of arts and sciences, are more solid and 
permanent ; and manij individuals may be fjv.ali- 
fied, by education and discipline, to promote, in 

^ See the learned and rational work of the Pre:.dc!oni Gof,act, de 
FOrigine dcs Loix dcs Arts ct des Scicrxeii. ilc tnice.s from 
or conjectures, (tom. i, p. l-t«7~33T, edit. 12mo), the first and 
difficult steps of human invention. 
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tbeir respective statious, the interest of the com- 
munity. But this general order is the effect of 
skill and labour; and the complex machineiy 
may be decayed by time, or injured by violence. 
S. Fortunately for mankind, the more useful, 
or, at least, more necessary arts, can be per- 
formed without superior talents, or national 
subordination ; without the powers of one, or the 
union of many. Each village, each family, each 
individual, must always possess both ability and 
iiiclination, to perpetuate the use of fire”' and 
of metals ; the propagation and service of do- 
mestic animals; the methods of hunting and fish- 
ing; the rudiments of navigation; the imper- 
fect cultivation of corn, or other nutritive grain; 
and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. 
Private genius and public industry may be ex- 
tirpated ; but these hardy plants survive the 
tempest, and strike an everlasting root into the 
most unfavourable soil. The splendid days of 
Augustus and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of 
ignorance; and the barbaiians subverted the 
laws and palaces of Rome. But the scythe, the 
iiivention or emblem of Saturn," still con- 
tinued annually* to mow the harvests of Italy; 

It is certain, however strange, that many nations have been ig- 
norant oi* the use of lire. Even the ingenious natives of Otaheite> 
who are dc.stitute of metals, have not invented any earthen vessels; 
capable of sustaining the action of fire, and of communicating the 
heat to the liquids which they contain. , 

^ Fkitai’ch, Quaist. Rom, in tom. ii, p. 275, Macrob, SaturnaL 
I. i, c. Sf p. 152, edit. London. The arrival of Saturn (of his reh- 
gioiis worship) in a ship, may indicate, that the savage coast of La- 
■iem %vas first diacovered and civilized by the Phoenicians. 
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and the human feasts of the Laistrig-ons” have 
never been renewed on the coast of Campania. 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, com- 
merce, and religious zeal have diffused, among 
the savages of the Old and New World, these 
inestimable gifts : they have been successively 
propagated ; they can never be lost. We may 
tlierefoi’e acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion, 
that every age of the world has increased, and 
still increases, the real wealth, the happiness, the 
knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the humaa 
race.® 


® In the nintii and tenth books of the Odyssey, Homer lias em« 
beilishecl the tales of fearful and credulous sailors, who transformed 
the cannibals of Italy and Sicily into monstrous giants., 

p The merit of discovery has to6 often been stained with avarice# 
cruellVs and fanaticism ; and the intercourse of nations has produced 
the communication of disease and prejudice. A singular exception 
is due to the virtue of our own times and country. The five great 
voyages, successively undertaken by the command of bis present ma- 
jesty, w'ere inspired by the pure and generous love of science and of 
mankind. The same prince, adapting his benefactions to the differ- 
ent stages of society, has founded a school of painting in. his capital ; 
and has introduced into the islands of the South Sea, the vegetablcj 
and animals most useful to human life, ' 
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